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FOREWORD 


S C' IE readers of La Romana ”, wrote Moravia in his 
Preface to The Woman of Rome , “may bring forward 
the objection that a simple and uneducated woman of 
the people would be incapable of telling her own story in the 
first person in the correct literary style I have lefit her. . . . 
Two ways were open to me in relating the imaginary auto- 
biography of the character I had chosen to portray — I could 
either adopt a realistic, photographic, spoken style of language 
. . . a clumsy, poor dialect, incapable of expressing more 
than a limited number of feelings and incidents; or I could 
make my characters speak in my customary style, as I have 
in all my j>ther books. I chose the second course for two 
reasons: firstly, I did not see any necessity to change my style 
because I had changed my characters, and secondly, the 
language of literature is always truer and more poetically ex- 
pressive than the spoken language. . . .” These remarks 
apply equally to the present book, for Moravia’s Roman Tales 
(Raccotiti Romani) consist entirely of short stories related, in 
the first person, by mit of the Roman working class. 

I have been guided in my selection not only by personal 
preference, but also by tjjte question of suitability for the 
English reader. Some of#drc stories in the Italian collection 
are so very Roman in character-* so dependent on allusions to 
places or events cf local interest — that it ^vould be impossible 
to main their ful^ flavour in translation, or to # make them 
easily intelligible to the majority of English readers. 

ANGUS DAVIDSON. 
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THE FANATIC 


O NE morning in July I was dozing in the Piazza 
Mclozzo da Forli, in the shade of the eucalyptus- 
trees, close to the dried-up fountain, When two men 
and a woman came up and asked me to drive them to the 
Lido di Lavinio. I examined them while we discussed the 
price. One of the men was fair-haired, tall and big, with a 
colourless, almost grey face and eyes like pieces of blue china 
deep-set in dark sockets — a man of about thirty-five. The 
other, younger one was dark, with untidy hair ^nd tor- 
toiseshell-rimmed spectacles; he was thin and listless-looking, 
and might have been a student. As for the woman, she was 
almost painfully thin, with a long, sharp face between two waves 
of loose hair and a narrow body in a tight green dress that 
made her look like a snake. But she had a full, red mouth, 
like a fruit, and beautiful eyes, black and shiniilg like wet coal ; 
and the way she looked at me made me want to« accept the 
job. I agreed, in £ct, to the first price they offered* me; and 
then they got in, the fair man next to me, the Other two be- 
hind; and«off we wenc^ 

I went right across Rome so as to take the road past the 
Basilica of San Paolo, which is the shortest wafy to Anzio. 
At the Basilica I filled up^ith petrol and then started off 
along this road at a good speed. • I calculated the distanc^to 
be about fifty kilometres; it was now half past nine, so that 
we should arrive about eleven, in nice tiijSe foi*a 4>athe in the 
sea. I had found tfic girl attractive and hoped to strike up 
a friendship with her. They were not very classy sort of 
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S ’e. The two men seemed, from .their accents, to be 
piers, possibly refugees, like the cmes who lived in the 
s round about Rome. The girl, on the other hand, was 
Italian, Roman in fact, and there was nothing very grand 
•about ter, either: you might have supposed her to be a servant- 
girl or a laundress or something of that kind. While these 
thoughts were going through my mind I was listening care- 
fully, and I could hear the girl and the dark young man 
chattering and laughing in the back of the car. It was {he 
girl, especially, who was laughing, for, as I had already 
noticed, she was rather an uncouth, wriggling sort of creature, 
like a tipsy little snake. The fair man, hearing these peals of 
laughter, wrinkled up his nose below his dark sun-glasses, but 
he did not'say anything and did not even turn round. But 
it is true that all he needed to do was to raise his eyes to the 
little mirror on the windscreen in order to see perfectly well 
what was going on behind him. We passed the Trappist 
monastejy and went on without stopping as far as the Anzio 
fork. Here I slowed down and asked the fair man beside me 
where exactly they wanted to be taken. He answered: “To 
some quiet place where there isn’t anybody. . . We want 
to be alo^e.” “There arc thirty kilometres of deserted beach 
along here,” I said. “It’s up to you to decide.” The girl 
cried from the bkek of the car : “Let’s let him decide.” “What’s 
it got to do with me?” I replied. But the girl went on 
crying: “Let’« let him decide,” and she laughed as if the remark 
were extremely comic. So then I said: “The Lido di Lavinio 
is very crowded . . . but I’ll take y#u to a place not far off 
where there isn’t a living soul.” These words made the girl 
laugh again, 'and she slapped me oji the shoulder from behind, 
saying: “Well done. . . . You’ j<^a very intelligent man . . . 
yojj understand just what vte want.” I didn’t know what to 
make of this behaviour; I found it rather irritating, but it 
also made flie* hopeVul. The fair man kept gloomily silent, 
and finally said: “Pina, it doesn’t seem # to me that there’s 
anything to laugh at.” And so we started off again. 
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There was an intense, windless heat, and a glare from th^ 
surface of the road; tne couple in the back of the car keptiup 
their ceaseless chatter and laughter, until, quite suddenly, «ey 
were silent, and this was worse because I saw the fair man 
look into the mirror on the windscreen and then wrinkle up * 
his nose as though he had seen something that displeased him.* 
There were now, on one side of the road, bare, dry fields, and, 
on # the other, close-growing scrub. At a point where there 
was a notice-board announcing a game-preserve I slowed 
down, tu*»'cd, and started along a narrow, winding track. 

I had been there shooting in the winter and knew it to be a 
completely solitary place, impossible to discover unless one 
knew about it. Beyond the scrub was the pine-'ftrood and 
beyond the pine-wood the beach and the sea. I knew that 
the Americans, during the Anzio landings, had established a 
beach-head in the pine-wood here, and the trenches were still 
there, and a lot of rusty tins and empty boxes, and people did 
not go iheic for fear of mines. 

The sun was blazing and the whole pf the sprouting surface 
of the scrub was glistening almost white in the brilliant light. 
The track went straight ahead, then turned through a clearing 
and went into the scrub again. We could see the pines now, 
their green heads, puffed out by the wind, seeming to sail 
across the sky, and the sea, blue and hard* and sparkling, 
between their red trunks. I drove slowly because I could 
not see very clearly amongst all these bushes and it’s quite 
easy to break a springy All of a sudden, while :ny attention 
was fixcd*on the tracks the fair man sitting beside me gave 
me a violent shove with his whole body, in such a way that I 
was almost flung out of the window. “What thcMcvil . . . ?” 

I exclaimed, jamming on the# brakes. At the same time there 
was a sharp report right bchintl me and I gasped open- 
mouthed as I saw, in the windscreen, a flower-^kc star of tiny 
cracks with a round^hole in the middle of it. M'^blood froze 
and I was just going to jump out of the car shouting “Mur- 
derers”: but the dark young man, who had fired die shot, 
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essed the muzzle of the revolver info my back, saying: 


tessed tl 
“Dton’t n 
l\at std 


iXat still and asked: “What d’you want?” The dark man 
answered: “If that idiot hadn’t barged into you, there’d be 
"no ned! to tell you now. . . . We want your car.” The 
fair man said, through clenched teeth: “I’m not an idiot.” 
The other replied: “Yes, you are . . . why, hadn’t we agreed 
that I was to shoot him? Why did you move?” The fair 
man retorted: “We also agreed that you were to leave Pina 
alone . . . you moved too.” The girl started laughing and 
said: “We’re in the soup now.” “Why?” “Because he’ll 
go back to P^ome and report us.” “Quite right too,” said 
the fair fnan. He pulled a cigarette out of his pocket, lit 
it and began smoking. The dark man turned irresolutely 
towards the girl: “Well, what are we to do?” I raised my 
eyes to the little mirror and saw her crouching back into her 
comer and making a gesture, in my direction, with her thumb 
and forefinger, as much as to say: “Finish him off.” Once 
more my blood froze; but I breathed again when I heard 
the dark man say, in a tone of profound conviction: “No, 
there are sonv: things one only has the courage to dp once. . . . 
I’ve &st<the impulse now and I can’t do it.” 

My courage revived again and I said: “What are you going 
to do with the taxi? Who’s going to falsify the number for 
you?- Who’s going to repaint it?” At each question I 
realized that they had no one to help them and that they did 
not know what to do now: they had decided to kill me and, 
since they had not been successful in*mis, they no longer had 
the courage even to rob me. However, the dark man said: 
“We’ve got everything, don’t jvorry.” But the fair man 
remarked sardonically: “We’vo» got nothing, all we’ve got 
is twenty thousand lire between the three of us and a 4 revolver 
that fails to shoot. At that moment I again raised my eyes 
towards thl little mirror and again savj the girl make that 
charming gesture in my direction. So I said to her, “Signor- 
ina,” I said, “when we get back to Rome that gesture is going 
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to cost you an extra few years in prison.” Then I haV 
turned towards the uark man, who was still pointing ine 
revolver at my back, and shouted in exasperation: “Well, 
what are you waiting for ? Shoot, you coward, shoot !” My 
voice echoed in the profound silence and the girl, in sympathy ’ 
this time, cried: “You know who’s the only one with any 
courage here? He is,” pointing to me. The dark man mut- 
tered something that sounded like a curse, spat to one side 
and then opened the door, jumped out and came and stood 
in front c f me, close to the window. He said in a furious 
voice: “Come on then, quickly, how much d’you want to 
take us back to Rome and not report us?” 1 realized the 
danger was over and said slowly: “I don’t want anything . . . 
and I’ll take you straight to the Regina Coeli prison, all three 
of you.” The dark man was not frightened, it must be ad- 
mitted, he was too desperate and too much exasperated. He 
simply said: “Then I’ll kill you.” “All right, try,” I said; 
“I tell ’ on )ou won’t kill anybody. ... I tell you^lso that 
I shall see you behind bars, you and that slut of a girl-friend 
of yours, and him too.” “All right then,” he said in a low 
voice, and I saw that he was in earnest, and he di in fact take 
a step back 5nd raise his pistol. Luckily, at that moment, the 
girl cried: “Stop that! . . . Surely, instead of offering him 
money, you can use your revolver to make him do what you 
want. . . . He’ll do what he’s told all right.” As*he spoke, 
she leant across bchjnd me and then I felt her tickling my car 
with her fingers, very gently, and in such a way that the other 
two did not see. I felt ^ery much excited because, as I have 
said, she attracted me, and, I don’t know why, I was con- 
vinced that she found me attractive too. I looked* at the dark 
man who was still pointing yip pistol at me; I looked sideways 
at her as she stared at me with her doal-black, smiling eyes, a»\d 
then I said to him: “You can keep your money. . . . I’m 
not a bandit like you. . . . But I’m not talahj^ you back 
to Rome. . . . I’ll* take her back and no one else, and that’s 
simply because she’s a woman.” I thought they would 
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protest, but instead, to my surprise, the fair man immediately 
jumped out of the car and said: “Hope you get there safe.” 
m dark man lowered his revolver. The gin, brisk as any- 
thing, came and sat beside me. “Good-bye, then,” I said, 
“and ilt’s hope they’ll send you to prison soon”; and then I 
Turned, steering with only one hand because she was squeezing 
the other in hers, and I didn’t in the least mind the two men 
understanding the reason why I had shown myself so pliable. 

I went back to the road ana drove for five kilometres with- 
out opening my mouth. She was squeezing my hand all the 
time and I was well satisfied. I too was now looking for a 
lonely spot, though my purposes were different from theirs. 
But when I stopped and made as if to turn into a track leading 
to the sea, she placed her hand on the steering-wheel, saying: 
“No, what are you doing? We’re going back to Rome.” 
I looked hard at her, and said: “We’ll go back to Rome this 
evening.” “I understand now,” she said, “you’re just like 
the others.” Limp and cold and deceitful, she whimpered 
at me, and you could see a mile off that she was putting it on; 
and when I made as though to embrace her, she drooped first 
to one side apd then to the other, so that there was no possible 
way $>f kissing her. I am hot-blooded and soonT grew very 
angry. 1\11 of a sudden I realized that she had been playing 
me up, and that this damned expedition had been, as far as I 
was conctmcd, a waste of petrol and time and of fear too; 
and, filled with rage, I pushed her violently away from me, 
saying: “Go” to hell then, and stay the^c.” At once she drew 
back into the comer, not in the least offended, f* moved on 
again and we neither of us spoke until we reached Rome. 

Then I stopped, threw open th^ door, and said to her: “Get 
out now, and clear off, as quick you can.” She answered, 
vjjth an air of surprise: “Bu* really! Arc you angry with me?” 
I just couldn’t stand any more, and I shouted at her: “My God, 
you want&l £0 miflrder me, you’ve made me waste my time 
and my petrol and my money . . . and tJien I’m not supposed 
to be angry with you ! You can thank Heaven I’m not inking 
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you to the police.” D’you know what she answered? “How 
fanatical you are!” ’Then she got out and, with the greatest 
possible dignity and pride and haughtiness, wriggling all&ver 
in that tight, snake-like dress, walked off amongst the cars and 
the traffic of Porta San Giovanni. I sat dazed, staring at her 
as she went away, until she disappeared. At that moment’ 
someone jumped into the taxi, crying: “Piazza del Popolo.” 
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O NE of these days I shall go back to Monte Mario, 
to the Ostcria dei Cacciatori, but I shall go with 
my friends, my Sunday friends, who play the con- 
certina and, if there aren’t any girls, dance together. I shall 
never have the courage to go alone. At night, sometimes, I 
dream of the inn tables, with the warm May rain beating 
down on them, and of the frowning trees dripping on to the 
tables, and between the trees, in the background, the white 
clouds passing, and, below the clouds, the panorama of the 
houses of Rome. And I seem to hear the voice of the land- 
lord, Antonio Tocchi, as I heard it that morning, calling, 
furiously, frojn the cellar: “Dirce, Dirce”: and I seem to see 
her again, throwing me a glance of complicity oeforc going 
off down into the cellar, her firm step resounding on the 
stairs. I had arrived there purely by chance, when I came to 
Rome from the country: and when they offered me the job 
of waiter au pair, without paying me anything, I thought: 
“I shan’t have any money, but at least I shall be living as one 
of a family.” What a family, inde^cf! Instead of a family 
I found an inferno. The landlord was as round and fat as a 
pat of butter, but with a nasty, sour kind of fatness. He had 
a broad, grey face, with, as a resmt of this fatness, a whole lot 
of fine wrinkles running all round it, and two small, beady 
eyes, like those of a make: he was always in a wais'tcoat and 
shirtsleeves; Vfath a grey peaked cap pulled down over his 
eyes. His daughter Dirce was, as regards character, no better 
than her father, she also being hard, ill-natured, harsh; but 
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she was beautiful— one of those small, muscular, well-made 
women who move their hips and their feet firmly as they walk, 
as much as to say: “This earth belongs to me." She hafl a 
broad face, with black eyes and black hair, and was as pale as 
a corpse. It was only the mother, in that house, w 90 had, 
perhaps, a kindly character: she was a woman of about forty 
who looked sixty, thin, with the nose of an old woman and 
an old woman’s lank hair; but perhaps she was merely half- 
witted— anyhow, you might have thought so, seeing her 
standing in front of the cooking-stove with her whole face 
twisted in secret, silent laughter; if she turned round, you 
saw that she had one or two teeth, and that was ill. 

The inn opened on to the road with a sign in the form of an 
arch, ox-blood in colour, with the words “Osteria dci Caccia- 
tori, Proprietor Antonio Tocchi” painted on it in yellow. 
From there an avenue led to the tables, which were under the 
trees and facing the panorama of Rome. The house itself 
was rnstT. all wall and hardly any window, roofgd with 
tiles. The summer was the best time: people came up there 
from morning till midnight — families with babies, loving 
couples, groups of men — and sat at the tables drinking wine 
and eating Tocchi’s food and looking at the view. We never 
had time to draw breath: we two men serving all the time, 
the two women perpetually cooking and washing up; and in 
the evening we were tired out and went off to bed without 
even looking at cacl^ other. But in the winter, or even in the 
good season if it rained, troubles began. The father and 
daughter hated each othty; but to say they hated each other 
is putting it mildly, they would gladly have killed each other. 
The father was tyrannical, ^mean, stupid, and would start 
laying about him for the merest trifle; the daughter was as 
hard as a rock, secretive, always determined to have the last 
word, arrogantly obstinate. Perhaps they hated each other 
most of all because they were of the same biood,^in 4 , as is well 
known, there’s notfting like a blood relationship to make 
people hate each other; but they hated each other also for 
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reasons of interest. The daughter was ambitious: she said 
that, with that panorama of Rome, they had a ready-made 
capital ripe for exploitation, instead of which they were letting 
the whole thing go to the dogs. She said that her father ought 
to buiH a cement platform for dancing, and engage a band 
and hang up Chinese lanterns, and transform the house into 
a modem restaurant and call it the Panorama Restaurant. 
But the father would not trust himself, partly because he was 
mean and an enemy of all novelty; partly because it was his 
daughter who suggested it, and he would rather have had his 
throat cut than give in to his daughter. The quarrels between 
father and daughter always took place at table: she would 
launch an attack, in a nasty, offensive manner, on some per- 
sonal matter — let us say because her father had belched while 
eating; he would retort with coarse, blasphemous expressions; 
the daughter would persist; the father would slap her face. 
It must be said that he evidently enjoyed hitting her, for he 
made a special sort of face as he did it, catching his lower lip 
with his teeth and screwing up his eyes. But to the daughter 
the blow was like fresh water on a flower: she blossomed 
forth anew with hatred and nastiness. Then her father 
woulcPsei^e her by the hair and rain blows upon" her. Plates 
and glasses would fall to the floor, and the mother would 
join in too, trying to intervene, but in a half-witted sort of 
way, with that everlasting grin on her toothless mouth; 
whilst I, my heart swelling with poison, wpuld leave the house 
and go for a walk along the main road to La Camilluccia. 

I should already have left, long before that, if I had not 
fallen in love with Dirce. I am not the type of man to fall 
in love easily, because I am a practical person and words and 
looks do not bewitch me. But when a woman gives, not 
words and looks, but herself, all complete, in flesh and blood 
— and by surprise, into the bargain — then a man is' properly 
caught, as If m a ttap, and the more efforts he makes to free 
himself the deeper the teeth of the trap sink into his flesh. 
Dirce must have had an intention of this kind even before she 
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knew me, and whether it was I or some other man made no 
difference to her, for, on the night of the very day I arrived, 
she came into my room when I had already gone to sleep; 
and so, between sleeping and waking, so that I scarcely knew 
whether it was dream or reality, she took me at on^ bound 
from indifference to passion. Between us two, in fact, there 
were no conversations, nor glances, nor hand-touchings, nor 
any of the other subterfuges that lovers use to tell of their 
lotfe for one another; on the contrary, it was like being with 
a loose woman, and a cheap one at that. Only Dirce was not 
a loose woman; in fact she was known to be virtuous and 
haughty, and it was precisely this difference that constituted, 
for me, the trap in which I was caught. • 

I am patient and reasonable by nature; but I am also violent 
and, if people irritate me, the blood rushes quickly to my head. 
This can be seen in my physical appearance; I am fair, with a 
pale face, but anything is enough to make me turn scarlet. 
Now Diicc irritated me and I soon discovered the reajpn why: 
she wanted me to take her side against her father. She said 
I was a coward to allow her father, in my presence, to hit 
her and then seize her by the hair and even to go so far — as 
happened oh one occasion — as to throw her down on to the 
floor and start kicking her. And I am not saying she wasn’t 
right: we were lovers and I ought to have defended her. But 
I realized that she had another purpose in view; and, what with 
rage at being insultgd as a coward and rage at knowing that 
she was using the word with a deliberate object, I couldn’t 
stand it any longer. Qpe fine day, however, she changed 
her tune: how lovely it would be if we could get married 
and start the “Panorama Restaurant”, she and I, allt>n our own. 
She had turned as good as gold, gende, loving, sweet. This 
was the best period of our love* affair; but I could hardly 
recognizfc her now and I thought: there’s a catch in it some- 
where. And indeed, all of a sudden, she chaJlgJd her tune 
yet again and said That, married or not married, we could 
hope for nothing as long as her father was there; in short — 
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as she said to me frankly — we must kill him. It was like that 
first night when she came into my room — no preparation 
and no humbug: she threw down this proposition and went 
off, leaving me to think it over by myself. 

Next* day I told her she was making a mistake if she thought 
I would help her in a thing like that, and she answered me that, 
in that case, I had better make up my mind to go away at 
once because for her I no longer existed. And she kept her 
word, for from that day she scarcely looked at me. We 
hardly spoke to each other, and my reaction to this was that 
I took to hating the father because it seemed to me that it was 
his fault. As it so happened, the father started a quarrel every 
day during that time, and he seemed to be doing it on purpose 
to make himself hated. It was the month of May, which is 
the good season when people come up to the inn to drink wine 
and eat new beans; but instead, it rained all the time in torrents 
upon the green, lush countryside ; not so much as a dog came 
to the ip/i, and he was always in a bad temper. One day, at 
table, he pushed away his plate, saying: “You give me this 
filthy sticky soup on purpose.” “If I did it on purpose,” she 
replied. “I should put poison in it.” He looked at her and 
slapped hm: face, hard, so that the comb jumpe8 out of her 
hair. We were almost in darkness because of the rain, and 
Dirce’s face, in the darkness, was white and still as marble, and 
her hair, t>n the side from which the comb had fallen, undid 






itself very, very slowly, like a bunch of awakening snakes. I 
said to Tocchi: “Will you be so kind as to stop that?” “It’s 
none of your business,” he replied tut he was * astonished 
because it was the first time I had interfered. I experienced 
at that moment a feeling almost of vanity, as though I were 
protecting a feeble creature, which was not quite the case; 
apd I thought that in this l Jvay I would get possession of her 
again, and that this was the only way to get possession of her 
and ( k>'l saidain a loud voice: “Stop that, d’you under- 
I won't allow it.” I was red as fire, and my blood 
d Dirce took my hand under the table and I realized 
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that I was in her clutches, but it was too late now. He jumped 
to his feet and said: “There’s one for you too.” 

He swiped me across the cheek, rather crookedly, and I 
seized hold of a glass and flung the whole of the wine in it 
into his face. I believe I must have been thinking «of that 
glass and that wine for a month beforehand, so pleased was I 
with tills gesture of mine and so intensely did I hate Tocchi. 
And now he had the wine all over Ills face and I had made the 
gesture, and I ran off up the stairs. I heard him shout after 
me: “I’ll k.' 1 ' you, you scum, you vagabond!” Then I closed 
the door of my room and went over to the window to look 
at the rain falling, and in my rage I took a knife* that I kept in 
a drawer and planted it in the window-sill with such force 
that the blade broke. 

Well, there we were, up there on that ill-omened Monte 
Mario, and perhaps, if I had been in Rome, I should not have 
agreed to it, but up there everything became natural and the 
thing winch had been impossible the day before, wa# already 
decided the day after. And so Dirce and I came to an under- 
standing and together we determined upon the means and the 
day and the hour. Tocchi, in the morning, used to go down 
into the cellar to fetch up the wine for the day, together with 
Dirce carrying the big bottle to be filled. The cellar was below 
the level of the ground and the descent to it was by a short 
stairway mounted on a frame and supported against the wall: 
there must have be#n about seven steps. We decided that I 
should join them down in the cellar and, while To«_chi bent 
down to fop the wine-oask, I should hit him over the head 
with a short iron bolt that was used for poking the fire. Then 
we would pull away the step%and would say he hacf fallen down 
and broken his skull. I wajited to and I didn’t want to; and 
because I was in a rage I said: “I’lf do it to show you I’m not 
afraid . . . but afterwards I shall go away and^I shan’t come 
back.” “In that case,” she answered, “it’% better for you not 
to do anything and to go away at once. ... I love you and 
I don’t want to lose you.” She knew how to feign passion 
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when she wanted to; and so I told her I would do it and that 
afterwards I would stay and we would open the restaurant. 

On the day fixed Tocchi told Dirce to fetch the big bottle, 
and then went off towards the door of the cellar, which was 
at the fir comer of the house. It was raining, as usual, and 
inside the inn it was almost dark. Dirce fetched the big 
bottle and followed her father; but before she went down into 
the cellar she turned towards me and made a quite obvious 
gesture of understanding. Her mother, who was in front of 
the stove, saw this gesture and stood there open-mouthed, 
staring at us. I got up from the table, went to the stove and 
took the poker from the fireplace, passing right in front of 
her. She looked at me, she looked at Dirce, and she said a 
good deal with her eyes, but it was already clear that she was 
not going to speak. Dirce’s father was yelling at her from 
the cellar: “Dirce, Dirce,” and she answered: “Coming.” I 
remember that I thought her physically attractive for the last 
time as she went off down the steps with that firm, sensual walk 
of hers, bending her round, white neck under the cross-beam 
of the door. 

At lhat moment the door leading into the ( garden was 
opened and a man with a wet sack over his shoulders came in 
— a carter. Without looking at me, he said: “Give us a hand, 
mate, will you?” — and I, automatically, still holding the 
poker, followed him out. They were building a stable at 
the farm close by, and his cart, loaded with stones, had stuck 
in the mud as it went in at the gate an.d the horse was unable 
to move it. The carter, an ugly, deformed, bestial-looking 
man, appeared beside himself with rage. I put down the 
poker on top of one of the gate-posts, placed two stones under 
the wheels and pushed; the cartfr pulled the horse forward 
Uy its halter. It was rainihg in torrents on the thick, green 
hedges of eldqr and the acacias in flower, which smelt strongly; 
the cart di& not m8vc and the carter swore. He took up his 
whip and laid on to the horse with the handle; then, becoming 
ferocious, he seized hold of the poker which I had placed on 
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top of the gate-post. You could see that he was beside himself 
with rage not because of the cart but because of his whole 
life, and that he hated the horse like a person. “He’s going 
to kill it now,” I thought; and I was just going to shout: 
“No, leave that poker alone.” But then I thought^that, if 
he killed the horse, I was safe. It seemed to me that the 
whole of my fury was passing into the body of that carter, 
who appeared like a man possessed; and he did, in fact, hurl 
himself on the shafts of the cart, give another push, and then 
start laying on to the horse’s head with the poker. At die 
first blow I shut my eyes, and then I heard him continuing to 
strike, and all the time my strength was failihg and I was 
almost fainting; and then I opened my eyes again and saw 
that the horse had fallen on its knees and that he was still 
hitting it — not, now, to make it get up but actually to kill it. 
The horse fell down on its side, kicked its feet in the air, in 
a feeble way; and then dropped its head in the mud. The 
carter, pan, mg for breath, his face distorted, threw jway the 
pokci and gave the horse a shove — but without conviction: 
he knew he had killed it. I passed close by him, but without 
brushing against him, and started walking along the main 
road. The # tram came past on its way in to Rome and I ran 
and jumped on it and then looked back and saw, for the last 
time, the inn sign: “Osteria dei Cacciatori, Proprietor Antonio 
Tocchi”, amongst the rain-soaked May foliage. 
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AGNESE could surely have given me some warning, 
AA instead of going away like that, without so much as 
JL JLtelling me to go to blazes. I don’t claim to be perfect, 
and if she had told me what it was she was needing, we could 
have discussed the matter. But no, not at all; in two years 
of married life, not a word ; and then, one morning, taking 
advantage of a moment when I was not there, off she sneaked, 
like a servant-girl who has found a better place. She went; 
and eveij now, six months after she left me, I don’t understand 
why it was. 

That morning, after doing the household shopping at the 
little local market (I like to do the shopping myself: I know 
the pMce^ I know what I want, I like bargaining and arguing, 
sampling and handling, I want to know what sort of a beast 
my beefsteak cbmes from and out of which basket my apple 
is taken)/ 1 had gone out again to buy a yard and a half of 
fringe to sew on to the curtain in the dining-room. Since I 
did not want to spend more than so n^uch, I went to several 
places before I found exactly the tl?jng that suited me, in a 
little shop in the Via dell’Umilta. It was about twenty past 
eleven when I got home; I went into the dining-room in 
order to compare the colour of the fringe with the colour of 
the curtain, and I at once stw, on the table, the inkstand and 
tfiep eft and a letter. To tell the truth, what struck Vne most 
of all was aiL iifK-stajp. on the tablecloth. “Why in the world,” 
I thought, “does she have to be so clums^ ? . . . She’s made 
a stain on the tablecloth.” I removed the inkstand, the pen 
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and the letter, took up the tablecloth, went with it into the 
kitchen, and there, by dint of rubbing it hard with a lemon, 
managed to take out the stain. Then I went back into 
the dining-room and replaced the tablecloth; and only then 
did I remember the letter. It was addressed to me: Alfredo. 

I opened it and read: “I have done the housework. You 
can cook the lunch yourself, you’re quite accustomed to it. 
Good-bye. I am going back to Mother’s. Agnese.” For a 
moment I understood nothing. Then I read the letter again 
and at la<\ ; t dawned upon me: Agnese had gone away, she 
had left me after two years of married life. From force of 
habit I put the letter into the drawer of the sideboard where I 
keep receipts and correspondence, and sat down on a chair 
beside the window. I did not know what to think, I was quite 
unprepared and I scarcely believed it. As I sat reflecting 
thus, my eye fell on the floor and I saw a little white feather 
which must have come off the feather-brush when Agnese 
was doing ih dusting. I picked up the feather, opened the 
window and threw it out. Then I took my hat and went 
out of the house. 

As I walked along— treading, according to a special vice of 
mine, on every other paving-stone — I began to ask myself what 
I could have done to Agnese that she should leave me in such 
a very unkind way, as though with a deliberate intention of 
affronting me. In the first place, I thought, let us see whether 
Agnese can find fauit with me for any kind of unfaithfulness, 
even the very slightest. I at once answered myself: none 
whatever. • Indeed I ha\*e never been crazy about women, I 
don’t understand them and they don’t understand me; and, 
from the day I got married* it may be said that # thcy ceased 
to exist for me. To such an extent, in fact, that Agnese herself 
used to irritate me by asking me from time to time: “What 
would y5u do if you fell in love with another wgman ?” And 
I Would answer: ‘ If s impossible: I love you and that feeling 
will last me all m^life.” Now, thinking over it again, I 
seemed to recall that this “all my life’* had not given her any 
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pleasure: on the contrary, she had pulled a long face and re- 
lapsed into silence. Going on to an entirely different set of 
ideas, I was anxious to discover whether by any chance Agnese 
might have left me for reasons of money and, in fact, of my 
treatment of her in general. But, here again, I found that 
my conscience was clear. With regard to money, it is true 
that I never gave her any except for some exceptional reason, 
but then, what need had she of money? I myself was always 
at hand, ready to pay. And as for the way I treated her, good- 
ness me, there was nothing unkind about that: you can judge 
for yourselves. The cinema twice a week; twice a week to a 
cafe, and no matter whether she had an ice or just a cup of 
coffee; a couple of illustrated magazines every month and the 
newspaper every day; in winter, the opera into the bargain; 
in summer a holiday at Marino, at my father’s house. So much 
for amusements; and coming on to the question of clothes, 
Agnese had even less to complain about. When she needed 
anything whether it was a brassiere or a pair of stockings or 
a handkerchief, I was always ready: I went with her to the 
shops, I helped her choose the article, I paid without any fuss. 
It was the s^me with dressmakers and milliners; there was 
neveA sipgle occasion when she said to me: “I need a hat, I 
need a dress,” diat I did not answer: “Come along, I’ll go 
with you.” Moreover, it must be admitted that Agnese was 
not exacting: after the first year she ceased almost entirely to 
have any clothes made for her. It was t in fact, who now 
had to remind her that she needed this^or that garment. But 
she used to reply that she had the things from the year before 
and that it didn’t matter; so that in the end I came to think 
that, from this point of view, she 4 must be different from other 
women and that she didn’t mind f about being well-dressed. 
^So it had nothing to d%> either with affairs of the heart 
or with monev. There remained what lawyers call •“incom- 
patibility of temperament”. I now asked myself : what incom- 
patibility of temperament could possibly exist when, in two 
years, there had never been a dispute between us, not a single 
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one? We were always together, and if this incompatibility 
had existed, it would have made itself apparent. But Agnese 
never contradicted me, in fact it can almost be said that she 
never spoke. During some of the evenings we spent at the 
csl£6 or at home she hardly even opened her mouth; tt was I 
who did all the talking. I don’t deny it, I like talking and 
hearing myself talk, especially if I am with a person with 
whom I am on terms of intimacy. My way of speaking is 
quiet, uniform, with no great heights or depths, reasonable, 
flowing; v'J if I attack a subject, I pull it to pieces, from top 
to bottom, in all its aspects. And the subjects I prefer arc 
domestic ones: I like to converse about the prices of tilings, 
about the arrangement of the furniture, about the cooking and 
the heating, about any sort of nonsense, in fact. I should 
never get tired of talking about these things; I take such a great 
interest in them that I often catch myself starting all over again, 
with the same arguments. And — let us be just — with a woman 
these aic surely the right subjects of conversation- otherwise, 
what would one talk about? Agnese, in any case, used to 
listen to me attentively — at least so it seemed to me. Only 
once, when I wa r explaining how the electric# water-heater 
worked, did I become aware that she had gone to sleep. I 
woke her up and asked her: “Why, were yoij bored?” She 
answered at once: “No, no, I was tired, I slept badly last 
night.” 

Husbands usually have their offices or shops or else they have 
nothing at all and go out with their friends. Bui 111 my case, 
my office, *my shop, mypfiends — were Agnese. I never left 
her alone for a moment, I stayed at her side even — perhaps 
you will be surprised — while she was cooking. I have a 
passion for cooking and every day, before meals, I used to 
put on an apron and help Agnese in the kitchen. I did ?U 
sorts of things: I peeled the potatoes, shreddgd the French 
beans, prepared the jtuffing, watched the &ucepans* I helped 
her so well that she often used to say to me: “Look here, you 
doit. . . I’ve got a headache; I’m going to lie down.” And 
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then I did the cooking by myself; and, with the aid of the 
cookery book, I was even able to try new dishes. It was such 
a pity that Agnese was not greedy; in fact recently her appetite 
had left her altogether and she hardly touched her food. Once 
she saickto me— just as a joke, of course: “You made a mistake 
in being bom a man. . . . You’re really a woman — a house- 
wife, in fact.” I must admit that there was some truth in 
this remark: as a matter of fact, besides cooking I like washing, 
ironing, sewing and even, in my leisure moments, re-doing 
the hemstitching of handkerchiefs. As I say, I never left her, 
not even when some girl friend or her mother came to see her; 
not even when she took it into her head, for some reason or 
other, to have lessons in English: in order to be with her. I, 
too, made efforts to learn that extremely difficult language. I 
was so closely attached to her that sometimes I even made 
myself feci ridiculous — as on that occasion when, not having 
caught something she had said to me in a low voice, in a cafe, 
I followed her right to the lavatory and the attendant stopped 
me, telling me it was the ladies’ lavatory and I could not go 
in. Oh yes, a husband like me is not easily found. Often 
she w^iuld s^y to me: “I’ve got to go to such ajdace, to sec 
such-and^uch a person who’s of no interest to you.” But I 
would answer t her: “I’ll come too . . . anyhow, I’ve got 
nothing to do.” Then she would reply: “Come, as far as 
I’m concerned, but I warn you you’ll be bored.” But not 
at all, I was hot in the least bored, and afterwards I told her: 
“You see, I wasn’t bored.” We were* in fact, inseparable. 

Thinking over these things and wondering all the time in 
vain why Agnese should have left me, I arrived at my father’s 
shop. It is a shop that sells sabred objects and it is in the 
neighbourhood of the Piazza Minerva. My father is a man 
Still young, with black, cdrly hair, a black moustache, and, 
beneath the jnoustache, a smile I have never umlerstood. 
Perhaps because ha is in the habit of dealing with priests and 
devout persons, he is very, very gentle, quiet, and always well- 
mannered. But my mother, who knows him well, say$ that 
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his nerves are all hidden away inside him. Well, I went past 
all the glass cases full of chasubles and sacred vessels and walked 
straight into the room behind the shop where he has his desk. 
As usual he was doing his accounts, biting his moustache and 
meditating. Breathlessly I said to him: ‘‘Father, Agaese has 
left me.” 

He looked up and it seemed to me that he was smiling 
beneath his moustache; but perhaps this was just an impression. 
“I’m sorry,” he said, “I’m very sorry. . . . But how did it 
happen?” 

I told him the whole story. And I concluded: “Of course, 
I’m vexed about it. . . . But what I want to know more 
than anything is why she’s left me.” 

Puzzled, he asked: “Don’t you understand it?” 

“No.” 

He remained silent for a moment and then said with a sigh: 
“Alfredo, I’m sorry, but I don’t know what to say to you. . . . 
You’re my son, I support you and I’m very fond of you . . . 
but your wife — that’s your own business.” 

“Yes, but why has she left me?” 

He wagged his head. “If I were you, I shouldn’t delve too 
deeply,” he said. “Leave it alone. . . . What docs it matter 
to you to know the reasons?” # 

“It matters a great deal to me . . . more than anything.” 

At that moment two priests came in, and my father' rose 
and went to meet th«m, saying to me: “Come back later . . . 
we’ll have a talk the® . . . I’m busy now.” i realized I 
couldn’t expect anything «more from him and went out. 

Agncse’s mother’s house was not far off, in the Corso 
Vittorio. I reflected that th$ only person who could explain 
to me the mystery of her departure was Agnese herself; so 
I went there. I ran upstairs, and &as shown into the sitting • 
room. lJut, instead of Agnese, her mother cgmc in. She 
too owned a shop, ^nd she was a womai# I could* not bear, 
with her dyed black hair, her florid cheeks, her smiling, sly, 
artificial air. She was wearing a dressing-gown, with a rose 
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at her breast. When she saw me, she said, with feigned 
cordiality: “Oh, Alfredo, what are you doing here?” 

“You know why I’ve come,” I answered. “Agnese has 
left me.” 

“Yesi she’s here,” she said calmly. “My dear boy, what 
is there to be done about it? These are things that just 
happen.” 

“What, is that the only answer you can give me?” 

She considered me for a moment and then asked: “Have 
you told your own parents about it?” 

“Yes, I’ve told my father.” 

“And what did he say?” 

What in the world had it to do with her, what my father 
had said? Unwillingly I replied: “You know what my 
father’s like. ... He says I had better not delve too 
deeply.” 

“He’s quite right, my dear boy. . . . Don’t delve too 
deeply, c’ 

“But really,” I exclaimed, becoming heated, “why is it she’s 
left me? What have I done to her? Why don’t you tell 

was speaking, all angry as I was, my eye fell on the 
table. It was covered with a cloth and on the cloth was an 
embroidered white centrepiece and on the centrepiece was a 
vase of red carnations. But the centrepiece was crooked. 
Automatically, without knowing what».I was doing, while 
she looked at me smiling and did not; answer me, I lifted the 
vase and put the centrepiece in plase. Then she Said: “Well 
done, now the centrepiece is right in the middle. ... I 
hadn’t noticed it, but you saw it af once. . . . Well done . . . 
and now you’d better go, my dqpr boy.” 

«. She had risen; meanwhfte, I rose too. I wanted to ask if I 
might see Agnese, but I realized it was useless; also I was 
afraid, if f saw hea, that I might lose mjr head and do or say 
something stupid. So I went away, and from that day to 
this I have never seen my wife. Some day, perhaps, she will 
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come back, seeing that husbands like me are not to be met 
with every day of the week. But she’s not going to cross 
the threshold of my house unless she first explains to me why 
it was that she left me. 



'HOT weather jokes 


W HEN summer comes, perhaps because I am still 
young and have not yet adapted myself to the fact 
that I am a husband and the father of a family, I 
'm seized always by a longing to run away. In summer, in 
1 people’s houses, they close the windows in the morning 
ar ^hc cool air of the night lingers in the big, dim rooms, 
wher ^rors and marble floors and wax-polished furniture 
gleam t } ie half-light. Everything is in its right place, 
everyth,. ^ r \ can and well-ordered and bright; even the 
silence is a cooi, , ] ui^ r j c s ^ cnce jf y OU arc thirsty, some- 
one brings you, on a tra } lovel iccd dri „k, an orangeade, 
a lemonade, in a crystal tuim. in which thc litt i e i umps of 
ice,^ you stir them, make a sound that is . rc f rcsh ing hi 
itself. But in poor people s k H thin are dlffcrent . On 
the first hot day, sweltering £ comes right into your smaU> 
stifling 100ms and stays thc You want a drink but from 
die kitchen tap comes wat$ Q warm th? t k is like so In _ 

doors you can scarcely i\ /e; everything — furniture, clothes, 
household implements- ms to fee swoUen hi <s i ze and to 

be tumbling on top or u Everyone is in shirtsleeves, but 
their shirts' are sweaty an ;mellv If shut the w y ows , 
you suffocate, because t ^ ' ht air has not managcd to 
^penetrate mto those two t hrce rooms i n which six people 
sleep; if you open them. u are ex p OScd to the full sunshine 

and you ifugnt as. well b b the street and everything smells 
of red-hot metal and sw £ and dust ^ the hcat> people ’ s 
characters become heate, oo; l mean they become 
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some: the rich man, if the fancy takes him, simply goes off 
to the other end of the flat, three or four rooms away; poor 
people, on the other han J, have to stay, packed like sardines, 
amongst greasy dishes and dirty glasses — or else leave the 
house. 

On one of those hot days, I had a real good row with the 
whole family — that is, with my wife because the soup was 
salty and boiling hot; with my brother-in-law because he 
took my wife’s side and, to my way of thinking, had no right 
to do so, se ig that he was out of work and being supported 
by me; with my sister-in-law because she defended me, and 
this disgusted me since I knew she was doing it from coquettish- 
ncss, being in love with me ; with my mother because she tried 
to calm me down; with my father because he protested that 
he wanted to eat his meal in peace and quiet; and even with 
the little girl, because she had burst into tears. So all of a 
sudden I jumped to my feet, took my jacket from the chair, 
and said quite simply: “Now, just listen to me. I’m, fed up 
with the whole lot of you, so good-bye till October, when 
the cool weather comes.” And I walked out of the house. 
My wife, poor dear, ran after me and, looking down over the 
banisters, called out to me that there was cucumber salad, 
which I am very fond of. I told her to eat it herself and 
went down into the street. 

We live in the Via’ Ostiense. I crossed the stfeet and 
walked along, automatically, to the iron bridge, close to 
which is the river port of Rome. It was two o’clock, the 
hottest time of the day, §nd the sky, threatening a scirocco , 
was as livid as a punched, bruised eye. When I reached the 
bridge, I leant against the njil-studded iron parapet; it was 
scorching. The Tiber, confined between quays at the bottom 
of great sloping walls, looked lik'e an open sewer and had < 
the same muddy colour. The gasometer, looking like the 
skeleton of a building after a fire, the furnaces of the^;asworks, 
the silo towers, the pipes of the petrol tanks, and the pointed 
roofs of the electric power station blocked the horizon, in such 
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a way as to make you think you were not in Rome but in 
some industrial town in the North. I stood for a time 
looking at the Tiber, the small, yellow Tiber with a barge full 
of bags of cement lying beside the quay, and I could not help 
laughing at the thought that this little rivulet called itself 
a port, just like the ports of Genoa and Naples which are 
thronged with ships of all sizes. If I really wanted to run 
away from this litde port I could probably get down to 
Fiumicino, where I could sit and eat fried fish within view of 
the sea. At last I moved on again, crossing the bridge and 
going in the direction of a stretch of open country lying on the 
far side of the river. Although I lived near by, I had never 
been there and did not know where I was going. At first 
I walked along a road which, though it ran through bare 
fields sprinkled with rubbish, was a regular asphalt road; then 
this road turned into an earthy lane and the rubbish grew into 
high heaps like little hills. I rcahzed I had stumbled right into 
the place where they discharge the whole of Rome’s refuse: 
there was not a blade of grass to be seen, nothing but dirty bits 
of paper, rusty tins, cabbage-stalks and other debris, in a 
blinding light and with an acid stink of decayed matter. I 
felt lSst ^id bewildered, as if I had no desire to go any further 
and yet at the same time did not want to turn back. All at 
once I heard someone calling “psst . . . psst . . .”, as you 
might ckll to a dog. 

I turned to see where the dog could be. But there were 
no dogs, although, with all that disintegrating rubbish, it was 
just the place for stray dogs; so I thought that somebody must 
be calling me and looked in the direction from which the 
call had c6me. Then I saw, sheltering behind the rubbish- 
heaps, a minute, crooked little hut with a corrugated iron 
roof, which I had not noticed before. A small, fair-haired 
girl, about eight years old perhaps, was standing in the door- 
way and Reckoning to me to come in. I looked at her: she 
had a white, dirty face with purple marks under her eyes, 
like a grown-up woman. Her hair, full of straws and bits 
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of down and dust, made her head look as swollen and bristling 
as a kite’s. Her dress was simple: a canvas sack with four 
holes in it, two for her arms and two for her legs. The 
moment I turned round she asked me: “You a doctor?” 

“No,” I answered. “Why? D’you need a doctor^” 

“Because if you’re a doctor,” she went on, “come in: 
Mummy’s ill.” 

I did not wish to go on trying to prove that I was not a 
doctor, so I went into the hut. At first I felt I must have come 
into a sccord hand clothes dealer’s shop in the Campo di Fiori. 
Everything was hanging from the ceiling — clothes, stockings, 
shoes, household utensils and pots and pans and rags. Then 
I realized that it was their own stuff, hung up on nails because 
there was no furniture. As I moved this way and that, 
bending my head to avoid these dangling objects and searching 
for her mother, the little girl pointed, with an almost furtive 
gesture, to a pile of rags in a corner. I looked closer and 
became dWare that this pile of rags was staring at m^ with a 
single glittering eye, the other eye being covered by a lock 
of grey hair. I was struck by the woman’s appearance: she 
looked like an old woman, and yet one realized that she was 
young. SccBig me, she immediately said: “So we meet 
again.” 

The child burst out laughing, as though this were the 
beginning of some amusing spectacle, and then squatted down 
on the ground, playing with some empty preserve tins. 
“Really, I don’t know you,” I said. “What’s ilie matter 
with you? f . . Is this Ijftle girl your daughter?” 

“Of course she is,” the woman replied; “and yours too.” 

The child laughed again, to herself, with her h%ad down. 

I thought it must all be a joke, and answered: “Well, perhaps 
she’s my daughter, but she’s somc^other man’s as well.” , 

“No,” said the woman, half rising from ^ie floor and 

pointing a finger at me, “she’s your child aninobody else’s 

A lazy, idle, cowardly shirker — that’s what you are.” 

At the sound of these insulting words the child started 
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laughing heartily: it was just as though she had been expecting 
them. I was offended, and said: “You be careful what you 
say. . . . I've already told you I don’t know you.” 

“You don’t know me, eh? . . . You don’t know me but 
you’ve come back all the same. . . . If you didn’t know me, 
how cud you manage to find the way to the house?” 

“Cowardly shirker,” the child started chanting in a low 
voice. I was sweating now, partly from the stifling heat and 
partly from uneasiness. “I just happened to be passing,” I said. 

“Oh yes, you poor fool. . . . ’ She turned towards the 
child and bade her: “Give me the bag.” The child, with a 
nimble movement, took down from the ceiling a black velvet 
handbag, all dirty and broken, and gave it to hex. The 
woman opened it, drew out a sheet of paper and said: “Here’s 
the marriage certificate. . . . Elvira Proietti and Ernesto 
Rapelli ... do you still deny it, Ernesto Rapclli?” 

I was struck by the fact that my name really is Ernesto. 
Feelings bit troubled, I said: “But I am not called Rapclli.” 

“Oh no?” The little girl was singing gently, “Ernesto, 
Ernesto”; and the woman rose to her feet. I had guessed 
rightly: in spite of her grey hair and wrinkles and complete 
lack 01 teeth’, it was clear that she was not morb than thirty. 
“Ah, so you’re not Rapelli?” Her hands on her hips, she 
came close up to me, stared at me and cried: “You are Rapelli. 

. . . Before God and man, I swear you’re Rapclli.” 

“I understand now,” I said; “I sec you, are not well. ... If 
you don’t mind, I’ll go away.” t 

“Wait a moment . . . not so fa$t.” In the meantime the 
child was dancing round us in the highest delight. Sarcasti- 
cally, the woman resumed: “Ernesto, the great Ernesto . . . 
who deserted his wife and ran away from home and hasn’t 
been seen for a year. . . . * And d’you know what we’ve been 
living on, thjs creature and I, during this year that you’ve 
been away?’ * 

“I don’t know,” I said brusquely, “and I don’t want to 
know. ... let me go.” 
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“You tell him,” she cried to the child, “you tell him what 
we’ve been living on, you tell your father.” 

“On charity,” said the child joyfully, in a sing-song voice, 
coming close up to me in her turn. 

I must confess I was beginning to feci seriously troubled. 
All these coincidences — the name of Ernesto, the fact that I 
too had left my home, the other fact that I too had a wife and 
daughter — gave me a queer feeling that I was no longer myself 
and yet at the same time that I was, but in a manner different 
from usua’ Meanwhile the woman, seeing me hesitate, 
shouted at me, right under my nose : “' You know what happens 
to men who desert their wives and children? Prison . . . 
d’you understand, you scoundrel? Prison . . 

I began to be frightened now and, without saying anything, 
turned towards the door so as to go away. But there was 
someone looking at us from the threshold — a little thin woman, 
poor, yet tidily dressed. Seeing my bewilderment, she said: 
“Don’t take any notice of her . . . she’s got the idea that 
every man she sees is her husband . . . and that little monkey 
of a girl deliberately entices everyone that passes into the 
house, just for the fun of hearing her shouting and working 
herself into a frenzy. . . . You just wait till I catch you, you 
ugly little witch.” She raised her hand as if to give the child 
a smack, but the latter nimbly avoided her and began dancing 
round me, repeating delightedly: “You believed it, didn’t 
you? . . . you belLved it . . . and you were frightened, 
you were frightened . , . you were frightened.” 

“Elvira, this isn’t your •husband,” said the woman quietly. 
Immediately, as if convinced of the truth of this, Elvira went 
back and squatted down in # a corner. The other woman, 
leaving me where I was, went to the back of the hut and 
started racing about in a cooking-^tove. “It’s I who get her# 
something to eat,” she explained to me; “it’s true, they live 
on charity, but her l^isband didn’t run away, he’s dead. . . .” 

I had had enough. I took a hundred lire out of my pocket- 
book and gave them to the child, who took them without 
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saying thank you. Then I left the hut and retraced my steps — 
along the lane to the asphalt road and then across the bridge 
and back to the Via Ostiense. After the heat inside the hut, 
coming back into my own home seemed like entering a 
grotto. And, although our few pieces of furniture were of a 
very humble kind, they were a good deal better than the nails 
upon which those two unfortunate creatures hung up their 
rags. In the kitchen the table had already been cleared; but 
my wife took out the cucumber salad which she had put aside 
for me and I ate it with some bread, watching her as she stood 
at the sink washing the plates and knives and forks. Then I 
got up and gave her a kiss, stealthily, on the back of her neck, 
and so we made our peace. 

Some days later I told my wife the story of the hut, and then 
I made up my mind to go back there and see whether some- 
thing could be done for the little girl. I had no fear now of 
being taken for Ernesto Rapelli. But would you beheve it? 
I foundr neither the hut nor the woman nor the child, nor yet 
that other thin little woman who cooked food for them. I 
wandered about for an hour, in blinding sunshine, amongst 
the h^tps of rubbish, and then, defeated, went home again. 
I have alVays supposed that I must have failed to find the 
right way. lyiy wife, however, says that I myself invented 
the story, from remorse at having thought of deserting her. 
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T HAT winter, with the idea of leaving no kind of job 
untried, I took to going round the restaurants playing 
the guitar with a friend of mine who sang. This 
friend was called Milone; he was also nicknamed “the Pro- 
fessor” because once upon a time he had taught Swedish 
gymnastics. He was a big man of about fifty, not exactly 
fat but solid and fleshy, with a heavy, grim-looking face and 
a big, massive body which was apt to make chairs creak when 
he sat down upon them. I played the guitar accordir^j to my 
own idea of it. that is, seriously, almost without moving, with 
eyes lowered, because I am an artist and not a buffoon; it 
was Milone who played the buffoon. He would begin in 
a casual way* standing up and leaning against a wall, his old 
hat pulled down over his eyes, his thumbs in the arm-holes 
of his waistcoat, his paunch jutting over the top of his trousers 
and a leather belt supporting it: he looked like a drunken man 
singing to the moov f Then gradually, he would warm up 
and — though without really singing, for he had neither voice 
nor ear — he? woind end by making a spectacle of himself, or 
rather, as I said, by playing the buffoon. His speciality was 
sentimental ballads, the most^ famous ones of theif kind, the 
ones that normally move people and bring tears to their eyes; 
but in his mouth these songs w?r<? not moving at all, rather | 
they made people laugh, because he knew how fo make them 
appear ridiculous in a disagreeable, gloon^y manner all his 
own. I do not kn8w what was wrong with this man — 
whether perhaps in his youth some woman had treated him 
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badly, or whether he had been bom like that, with a character 
of the kind that takes pleasure in ridiculing fine and beautiful 
things. But the fact remains that he was not simply a char- 
acter; no, he introduced a kind of fury into his work and it 
needed all the obtuseness of people employed in eating not to 
realize that his performance was not so much ridiculous as 
painful. Especially did he excel himself when it was a question 
of reproducing little feminine movements and tricks and 
grimaces. What does a woman do, does she smile coquet- 
tishly ? He, under the brim of his hat, would suggest the grace- 
less grin of a strumpet. Does she swing her hips slightly? 
He would start doing a danse du ventre, thrusting out his 
buttocks, as square and solid as a soldier’s pack. Docs she 
make her voice soft and sweet? He, pursing his lips, would 
produce a tiny, flute-like, syrupy voice which was positively 
nauseating. He had, in fact, no moderation, he always overdid 
it and became scurrilous and repulsive. To such a point, 
indeed, that often I felt ashamed, for it is one thing to accom- 
pany a singer on the guitar and another to be the partner of 
a clown. And then I would remember that not so long ago 
I had J^een playing these same songs, sung seriously by a fine 
artist; and it made me unhappy to see them theapened in 
this way, and made unrecognizable and indecent. I said so 
to him once, when we were hurrying through the streets from 
one restaurant to another. “But what have women done to 
you?” I asked him. As usual, after he bad been playing die 
buffoon, he was gloomy and absent-minded, as though all 
sorts of strange thoughts were rqrmmg through his head. 
“To me?” he said. “They haven’t done anything to me.” 
“Why I ask,” I explained, “is because you put so much passion 
into jeering at them.” He made no answer, and that was 
t the end of the conversation. 

I should have left him if it had not been to my advantage to 
stay; for-* though this may seem impossible — he made more 
money with his vulgarities than did niany a fine strolling 
singer with his lovely songs. We went round mosdy, not to 
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the expensive restaurants, but to places that were simpler and 
plainer but still by no means cheap, places where people go 
to stuff themselves and have a good time. As soon as we 
came in and I, not making a sound, was taking my guitar 
out of its case, one single cry would go up from the crowded 
tables: “Ah, the Professor . . . here’s the Professor. . . . 
Come over here, Professor.” Grim-looking, goggle-eyed, 
perfeedy at ease, sliding his feet along the floor, Milone would 
present himself with the remark: “At your service”; and this 
“at your <v*vice” was already so ridiculous, in the way he 
said it, that everyone would burst out laughing. In the mean- 
time the spaghetti would be arriving; and, while the waiter 
was running round serving it, Milone would announce, in 
a silly, affected little voice: “A really beautiful ballad: When 
Rosina comes down from her village. . . . f 11 be Rosina.” And 
just imagine: those people, watching him do Rosina, with 
his usual gibes and his usual scurrilities, would actually pause 
with the spaghetti dangling from their forks, between their 
mouths and their plates. And they were by no means parties 
of butchers or people like that : they were all refined sort of 
people — men in dark blue suits, with oiled ha 1 ’** jnd pearl tic- 
pins; delieafe, expensive women, with furs and plenty of 
jewellery. They would say to one another, while Milone 
was playing the clown: “He’s great . . . he’s really great”; 
or again someone would cry in alarm: “Now pleise don’t 
go round telling everyone that wc’vc discovered him . . . 
otherwise hell get spoilt”. Amongst his other vulgarities, 
Milone had one song in jjvhich, at a certain point, in order to 
make the character more ridiculous, he used to make a par- 
ticular noise with his mouth # which I shall not specify. Well, 
would you believe it? It was always those same charming, 
dainty ladies who wanted this sorfl* encored. , 

It must be confessed that Milone’s head had l^een somewhat 
turned by all this applause. He lived in # fuml-Jhed room, 
dark and damp, in a aressmaker’s house in Via Cimarra. And 
now, every time I went to the house to fetch him, I used to 
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find him standing in front of the looking-glass, trying some 
new disgustingness, some new piece of vulgarity. He would 
put a gloomy thoroughness into this rehearsal, like a great actor 
getting ready for a performance; and I, sitting on the bed, 
watching him doing a danse du ventre in front of the mirror 
that stood on the chcst-of-drawers, sometimes wondered 
whether he was not slightly mad. “Isn’t it about time,” I 
asked him one day, “that you invented something attrac- 
tive, something moving?” “You know,” he replied, “you 
don’t understand anything about it. . . . When people are 
eating, they want to laugh, not to be moved . . . and I,” 
he added grimly, “make them laugh.” Soon after this, 
owing to this same passion for perpetual improvement, he 
had the idea of carrying with him, in a little suitcase, a few 
feminine garments — for instance a small hat, a scarf, a petticoat 
— to be put on on the spot, in order to make his parodies 
even funnier. This love of dressing up as a woman was, in 
him, alnjost a mania; and I cannot express how painful it was 
to see him flouncing about with the little hat down to his eyes 
and the petticoat fastened to his belt, over his trousers. In 
the end, unable to think up any more tricks, he wanted me to 
play the ttiffoon too, while I was twanging die strings of my 
guitar. But this I refused to do. 

We went round as many restaurants as wc could, between 
twelve a!hd three o’clock and between eight and midnight. 
We took them by groups, according to* days: one time the 
restaurants in the neighbourhood of thej Piazza di Spagna; one 
time those round the Piazza Venera; dicn the <5ncs in the 
Trastevere district; and then those near the station. We did 
not speak as* we hurried through tjie streets from one restaurant 
to another: there was no real intimacy between us. When 
t we had finished our round, \ve would go into a wine-shop and 
share out the, money. Then, in silence, I would smoke a 
cigarette aA’d Milcyie would drink a quarter of wine. In the 
afternoon, Milone used to try out his turns in front of the 
looking-glass; while I would either sleep or go to the pictures. 
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One evening when the tramontana was blowing, after we 
had gone round the Trastevere restaurants we went into a 
wine-shop behind the Piazza Mastai, more with the idea of 
warming ourselves than of giving a performance. It was a 
long, narrow room, almost a passage, with a row cvf tables 
along the wall, and, at the tables, poor people for the most 
part, drinking the landlord’s wine and eating things wrapped 
up in newspapers. It must have been vanity — since it could 
not have been interest — that encouraged Milone to make an 
exhibition l himself in a wine-shop of that kind. Anyhow, 
he chose one of the most beautiful of his songs, and, by his 
usual system of sneers and contortions, reduced it to a piece 
of muck. When he had finished, there was some very 
chilly applause, and then, from one of the tables, a voice said: 
“Now I'll sing it for you.” 

I turned and saw, walking towards me, a fair-haired young 
man in mechanic’s overalls, handsome as an angel, who was 
casting furious glances at Milone as though he wero ready to 
eat him. “Strike up,” he said to me with authority, “and 
begin again right from the beginning.” Milone, intimidated, 
pretended to be ti cd and dropped into a chair # by the door. 
The young man signalled to me to start and then began to 
sing. I am not saying that he sang quite like a jcal singer, but 
he sang with feeling, m a fine, warm, smooth voice; he sang, 
in fact, as one ought to sing, and as the song demanded to be 
sung. Moreover, & I said before, he was very handsome, 
with those curls of his, especially when compared with Milone, 
so massive* and so dreary-looking. He turned towards the 
interior of the wine-shop as he sang, gazing at a tajdc where a 
girl was sitting by herself, although he were singing for her. 
When he had finished, he mjde a gesture with his outstretched 
hand towards Milone, as much as to say: “That’s the way to* 
sing”; and then went back to the table and the* waiting girl — 
who immediately threw her arms round#his nc2k. In the 
wine-shop, to tell the truth, they applauded him even less 
than Milone, and none of them had understood why he should 
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have bothered to sing at all. But I had understood; and 
Milone had understood too. 

While I was playing, I had looked frequendy at Milone; 
and I had seen him, several times, pass his hand across his face 
and under the hair that hung down over his forehead, like 
someone who is trying hard to keep awake when really he 
is dropping with sleep. But he did not succeed in concealing 
a bitter expression which I had never seen on his face before; 
and each time the young man started on a new verse, this 
bitterness seemed to increase. At last he rose to his feet, 
stretching himself and pretending to yawn, and said: “Well, 
well, it’s time to go home to bed . . . I’m terribly sleepy. . . .” 

We parted at the corner of the street, making the customary 
appointment for next day. What then happened during the 
night, I reconstructed afterwards; but it is all a matter of sup- 
position. I have said that Milone’s head had been turned, 
and that he believed himself to be a great artist of some kind 
whereasrin reality he was just a poor wretch who played the 
buffoon to amuse people while they were eating; so much the 
greater, therefore, was the fall brought about by that gesture 
on th^part <?f the fair-haired young man in overalls. I think 
that, whi3e the young man was singing, he must have seen 
himself, all of fi sudden, not as he had hitherto believed himself 
to be, but as he really was — a clumsy, big man of fifty who 
put on a bib and recited nursery poems. But I also think he 
must have realized that he would never oe able to sing, even 
if he made a pact with the devil. All he could do, in fact, 
was to make people laugh; and the* only way he Vas able to 
make them laugh was by holding certain things up to ridicule. 
And those things, it so happened, were just the things he had 
never succeeded in having in his pwn life. 

> But, as I said, it is all a*“ matter of supposition. .The only 
thing certain if that the dressmaker, whose lodger he was, found 
him next tlay hanging between the window and the curtain, 
in the place where the canary’s cage usually hangs. Passers-by 
in the Via Cimarra noticed him, when they looked through 
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the window and saw a pair of legs and feet dangling in the air. 
Spiteful, like all suicides, he had locked the door and placed 
the chest-of-drawers against it, with the looking-glass on top: 
possibly he wanted to watch himself, as he did when rehearsing 
his turns, in the act of putting his head into the noose. Any- 
how, they had to break down the door, and the looking-glass 
fell and was smashed. When they took him to bury him I 
was the only one who went with him, without my guitar 
this time. The dressmaker had to replace the looking-glass; 
but she co’ >olcd herself by selling the rope, at so much a 
piece. 
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I AM lean and nervous, with thin arms and long legs, and 
my belly is so flat that my trousers keep slipping down: in 
fact I am exactly the opposite of what is required to make 
a good lorry-driver. Have you ever looked at lorry-drivers? 
They are all big chaps with broad shoulders, brawny arms, 
strong backs and bellies. For a lorry-driver depends especially 
on his arms, his back and his belly: on his arms, for turning 
the steering-wheel which, in a lorry, has a diameter very nearly 
as long # js an arm, and which sometimes, on the bends of a 
mountain road, has to be turned full circle; on his back, to 
stand up to the fatigue of sitting still for hours and hours, 
always^in tJje same position, without beginning to ache or 
grow stiff* and finally on his belly, to keep 'him planted 
solidly in his seat, like a rock embedded in the earth. So much 
for the physical aspect. From the moral point of view I am 
even less suitable. The lorry-driver should have no nerves, 
no caprices, no homesickness, nor any o^ier delicate feelings: 
driving is exasperating and fatiguing ^enough to kill an ox. 
And with regard to women, the lorry-driver, like the sailor, 
should think very little about them; otherwise, with that 
continuous coming and going, he would go completely crazy. 
But I myself am full of thoughts and preoccupations; I am 
melancholy by nature; and I like women. 

However, jn spite of its not being the right job for me, I 
wanted tc^be a lc^ry-driver and managed to get myself taken 
on by a transport company. As mate they gave me a chap 
called Palombi, who was, it must be admitted, a real lout. 

4 6 
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He was indeed the perfect lorry-driver — not that lorry- 
drivers are not often intelligent; but he had the good fortune 
to be stupid, so that he formed one single piece with his lorry. 
In spite of the fact that he was a man of over thirty, there was 
still something of the overgrown boy about him: he had a 
heavy face and rounded cheeks, small eyes beneath a low fore- 
head, and a slit of a mouth like the opening in a money-box. 
He spoke litde, in fact hardly at all, and preferably by means 
of grunts. His intelligence brightened only when there was 
a question f something to cat. I remember one occasion 
when, tired and hungry, we went into an inn at Itri, on the 
road to Naples. There was nothing to eat except beans 
cooked with bacon rind, and I scarcely touched them because 
they don’t agree with me. Palombi devoured two bowls 
full ; then, pulling himself back in his chair, he gazed at me 
solemnly for a moment, as though he were about to tell me 
something of importance. Finally, passing his hand across 
his stomach, in declared: “I could have eaten another four 
platefuls.” This was the great thought that had taken so long 
to fmd expression. 

With this comparion, who might have been m^de of wood, 
I don’t need tS tell you how pleased I was the first time we came 
across Italia. At that time we were doing the Rome-Naples 
journey, carrying all kinds of different loads — bricks, scrap- 
iron, rolls of newsprint, timber, fruit, and even, occasionally, 
small flocks of shccp*that were being taken from one pasture 
to another. Italia stopped us at Terracina and asked tor a lift 
to Rome. *Our orders w«re not to give lifts to anybody, but, 
after we had taken a look at her, we decided that, for this once, 
the rule didn’t hold good, beckoned to her to get in and 
she hopped up, as brisk as could be, saying : “Three cheers for 
the lorry-drivers! They’re always*? o kind.” 

Italia was a provoking girl: there is no othe* word for it. 
She had an incredibly long, narrow waist, and, aboVfe it, a bust 
that stood out sharpTy — positively venomous, it was — under 
the tight jumpers she usually wore, which came down to her 
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hips. She had a long neck, too, and a small, brown head and 
two large green eyes. In contrast to her very long body, her 
legs were short and rather crooked, so that she gave the im- 
pression of walking with her knees bent. She was not beauti- 
ful, in fact, but she had something better than beauty; and I 
had proof of this during that first trip, for, when we had got 
as far as Cistema and Palombi was driving, she slipped her 
hand into mine and squeezed it hard, and never let go of it 
till Velletri, when I took over from Palombi. It was summer, 
and about four o’clock in the afternoon, which is the hottest 
time, and our two hands were all slippery with sweat; but 
every now and then she threw me a glance out of those green, 
gipsy eyes of hers and it seemed to me that life, after being for 
such a long time nothing more than a ribbon of asphalt, was 
beginning to smile upon me once more. I had found what 
I had been looking for — a woman to think about. Between 
Cistema and Velletri, Palombi stopped and got out in order 
to go apd look at the wheels, and I took advantage of this to 
give her a kiss. At Velletri I willingly changed places with 
Palombi: a clasp of the hand and a kiss were enough for me, 
for th^t day. 

From then onwards, regularly once or even fwice a week, 
Italia got us to take her from Rome to Terracina and back. 
She would wait for us in the morning, always with some sort 
of parcel or suitcase, near the walls; and then, if Palombi was 
driving, she Would hold my hand all the way to Terracina. 
On our return from Naples, she woqld be waiting for us at 
Terracina; she would get in, and the hand-clasps Would begin 
again and also — even when she was unwilling — the secret 
kisses at moments when Palombi could not see us. In short, 
I fell seriously in love, pardy because it was such a long time 
since I had been fond of aAy woman and I had lost the habit. 
And to such i point that all she had to do now was to look at 
me in a cdttain w#y and immediately I was moved, like a child, 
even to tears. They were tears of tenderness; but to me they 
appeared a weakness unworthy of a man and I made great 
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efforts, unsuccessfully, to check them. While I was driving 
we would talk in low voices, taking advantage of Palombi 
being asleep. I do not remember anything of what we said — 
which shows it was mere trifles and jokes and lovers’ talk. I 
do remember, however, that the time passed quickly: even 
the asphalt ribbon from Tcrracina, which usually seems to go 
on for ever, fell away as if by magic. I used to slow down to 
twenty or fifteen miles an hour, allowing everything to pass 
me — even the farm carts, almost: in time, however, we would 
reach the cn J of the journey and Italia would get out. At night 
it was even better: the lorry seemed to go forward almost by 
itself, while I drove with one hand on the wheel and the other 
round Italia’s waist. When, in the distant darkness, the head- 
lights of other cars went on and off, I felt like answering their 
signals by flashing out with my own lights some word that 
should let everyone know how happy I was. Something like 
“I love Italia and Italia loves me”. 

As f >r Palombi, either he noticed nothing or he pretended 
not to notice. In point of fact he never protested, even once, 
against these very frequent journeys of Italia’s. When she 
got in he would give her a grunt by way of greeting, then 
move aside to*let her sit down. She always sat in the middle, 
because I had to keep an eye on the road and inform Palombi, 
when it was a question of overtaking another vehicle, whether 
the road was free. Palombi did not protest even when I, in 
my infatuation, wantad to write something that should refer 
to Italia on the glass of tJjLe windscreen. I thought it over and 
then wrote, # in white lettats: “Viva l’ltalia”. But Palombi 
was so stupid diat he never noticed the double meaning of the 
words, until some other lorry-drivers jokingly askccl us why 
in the world we had turned so patriotic. Only then, looking 
at me open-mouthed, a smile slowly dawning on his face, did 
he say: “They think it’s Italy and it’s really tjjie girl. . . . 
You’re a clever one, that was a bright idea q£ your?.” 

All this went on for a couple of months or perhaps even 
longer. Then one day, after we had left Italia, as usual, at 
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Terracina, and had gone on to Naples, we received orders to 
unload and go back at once to Rome, instead of staying the 
night in Naples. I was annoyed, because we had an appoint- 
ment with Italia for next morning; but those were the orders. 
I took the wheel and Palombi immediately began to snore. 
All went well as far as Itri, because the road is full of bends, and 
at night, when a lorry-driver is beginning to get tired, bends 
make him keep his eyes open and are his best friend. But 
after Itri, going through the orange-groves at Fondi, I began 
to grow sleepy, and, in order to keep awake, set myself to 
think about Italia. However, as I thought about her, it seemed 
to me that my thoughts were forming a thicker and thicker 
tangle in my mind, like the branches in a wood that becomes 
steadily denser and in the end quite dark. I remember saying 
to myself, all of a sudden: “It’s lucky for me that I have the 
thought of her to keep me awake . . . otherwise I’d be 
asleep by now.” Of course I was already asleep, and I formed 
this thought in my mind not while awake but in my sleep, 
and it was a thought sent to me in my sleep to make me sleep 
better and with more complete abandonment. At the same 
monlent I felt the lorry leave the road and plunge into the 
ditch; and I heard, behind me, the crash and jolt of the trailer 
turning over. We were going slowly and therefore were 
not hurt; but, once we had managed to get out, we saw that 
the trailer was upside down with its wheels in the air and that 
the entire load, consisting of tanned hides, was lying in heaps 
in the ditch. It was dark, there was ro moon, but the sky was 
full of stars. As luck would hwe it, we wete almost at 
Terracina: there was the steep hill on our right and, on our 
left, beyond the vineyards, the quiet, black sea. 

Palombi merely said: “Now you’ve done it”; and then, 
adding that we must get help from Terracina, started off on 
foot. It wj* a very short distance, but, seeing that we were 
just outfide Terracina, Palombi, who was always thinking 
about eating, said he was hungry and that, as it would be 
some hours before the breakdown lorry with the crane 
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arrived, we might as well go to an inn. So wc went into 
the town and started looking for one. But it was after mid- 
night, and in that round piazza, full of gaps from the bombings 
it had suffered, there was only one cafe, and that, moreover, 
was just closing. We turned down a small street that 
appeared to lead towards the sea and, a little way along it, 
saw a lamp and a sign above a door. We hastened our steps, 
our hopes rising, and it was indeed an inn; but the roller- 
blind was half down, as though it were on the point of closing. 
It had glass ors, and the roller-blind left a strip of the glass 
uncovered, so that we were able to peep in. “You can see 
it’s closed,” said Palombi, stooping down to have a look. I 
stooped down too. We could see a big room, like that of a 
country inn, with a few tables and a counter. The chairs were 
all placed upside down on the tables; and there was Italia, 
armed with a broom, bustling about doing the cleaning, a big 
duster tied round her hips. And behind the counter, right 
at the back of tin room, stood a hunchback. I haye seen 
hunchbacks before, but never so perfect a one as this. His 
face framed between his hands, his hump higher than his head, 
he was staring at It-dia with ugly, black, bilious eyes. She 
was nimbly sleeping the floor, then the hunchback said some- 
thing or other to her, without moving, and she went over to 
him, leant the broom against the counter, placed her arm 
round his neck and gave him a long, warm kiss. Tllfen she 
took up her broom again and went twirling about the room 
as though she were dapeing. The hunchback ca..ic down 
from the counter into the gnddlc of the room; and we could 
now see that he was a kind of seafaring hunchback, with 
sandals and fisherman’s trousers of blue cloth, turned up at 
the bottom, and an open-necked shirt a la Robespierre. He 
came over to the door, and' we Both of us drew back, as 
though with the same thought. The hunchback opened the 
glass door and pulled down the blind from in^dc. c 
“Who would ever* have thought it?” I said, to hide my 
agitation; and Palombi answered: “Yes,” with a bitterness 
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that surprised me. We went to the garage, and then spent 
the night getting the lorry back on to the road and loading 
up all those hides. But at dawn, as we were coming down 
towards Rome, Palombi began talking — for the first time, 
one might say, since I had known him. “You saw,” he said, 
“what that bitch Italia has done to me?” 

“What d’you mean?” I replied in astonishment. 

“After all the things she’d said to me,” he went on, in his 
slow, dull manner, “after she’d held my hand all the time while 
we were going up and down and I’d told her I wanted to 
marry her and in fact we were more or less engaged — well, 
you saw? A hunchback.” 

His words took my breath away and I did not say anything. 
Palombi went on: “I’d given her such a lot of nice presents— 
a coral necklace, a silk scarf, a pair of patent-leather shoes. . . . 
I’m telling you the truth, I was really fond of her, and besides, 
she was just the right girl for me. . . . She’s an ungrateful, 
heartless bitch, that’s what she is. . . .” 

He went on like this for some time, speaking slowly and 
as though to himself, in that pale dawn light, as we rattled 
alongp towards Rome. And so — I couldn’t help thinking — 
Italia hac?fooled both of us, just in order to save railway tickets. 
It irritated me to hear Palombi speaking, because he was 
saying the same things that I myself might have said, and also 
because in his mouth, seeing that he was almost incapable of 
speech, these things sounded ridiculous So much so, that, 
all of a sudden, I said to him brutally: “For God’s sake stop 
talking to me about that bag of banes ... I w"ant to go to 
sleep.” He, poor chap, answered: “Some things hurt, all 
the same, you know”; and thejn he was silent all die way to 
Rome. 

For several months, aft£r that, he was sad all the time; and 
for me, the qoad had gone back to what it had been before — 
a road •without (beginning or end, just a cheerless ribbon of 
asphalt that had to be swallowed and spewed out again twice 
a day. What finally persuaded me to change my job, how- 
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ever, was that Italia opened a wineshop right on the Naples 
road, calling it “The Lorry-drivers’ Resort”. A fine resort 
indeed, worth going hundreds of miles to visit! Naturally 
we never stopped there, but, all the same, seeing Italia behind 
the counter and the hunchback passing glasses and bottles ot 
beer to her was painful to me. I took myself off. The 
lorry, with “Viva Thalia” on the windscreen and Palombi at 
the wheel, is still on the road. 



POOR FISH 


P EOPLE never know very much about who they are, 
nor about who # is inferior to them and who superior. 
As for me, I went too far in the direction of thinking 
myself inferior to everybody. It is true that I was not born 
with a frame as tough as iron; about as tough as earthenware, 
let us say. But I looked upon myself as being as fragile as 
glass, as the thinnest glass, in fact; and that was altogether 
too much. That was debasing myself too far. I used often 
to say tn myself: now let’s run over our own qualities. Physi- 
cal strength, then — nil : I am small, crooked, rickety, my arms 
and legs are like sticks, I’m like a spider. Intelligence — very 
little^lbove.nil, considering that I’ve never managed, out of all 
the jobs there are, to rise above that of dish-washer in an 
hotel. Looks — less than nil: I have a narrow, yellow face, 
eyes of an indefinite, dirty colour, and a nose that seems to 
have been ijiadc for a face twice as broad as mine; it is big and 
long, and looks as if it was going straight down, and then, 
at the tip, it turns up like a lizard raising its snout. Other 
qualities, such as courage, quickne&, personal charm, likeable- 
ness — the f lcss said about them the better. Quite naturally, 
then, after coming to such conclusions, I was careful not to 
make advances to women. T^ie only one I ever attempted 
to approach — a housemaid in the hotel — put me in my place 
with a very Suitable word — “you poor fish”, she said. And 
so I becaftne gradually convinced that, I was worth nothing 
at all and that the best thing for me to do was to keep quiet, 
in a comer, so as not to get in anybody’s way. 

V 
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Anyone passing along the street at the back of the Rome 
hotel where I work, during the early hours of the afternoon, 
can see a row of window* open at ground level, with a strong 
smell of washing-up coming from them. If his eyes can 
pierce the gloom, he will also see piles and piles of plates 
towering up to the ceiling, on tables and on the marble slab 
of the sink. Well, that was my corner, the comer of the 
world I had chosen so as not to be conspicuous. But what a 
queer thing fate is: the last thing I should have expected was 
that, in tha'. omer, in that very kitchen, I mean, somebody 
should come and catch me by surprise and pluck me like a 
flower that has been hidden in the grass. Ida, it was, Ida, 
the new scullery-maid who took Giuditta’s place when she 
was going to have a baby. Ida, among women, was just 
what I was among men: a poor fish. Like me, she was 
small and twisted, scraggy, insignificant. But she was pas- 
sionate, restless, gay, a devil. We quickly became friends, 
owing to the fiirt that we stood in front of the same dishes 
and the same greasy -water; and then, one thing leading to 
another, she prevailed upon me to invite her one Sunday to 
go to the cinema. I invited her out of politeness; and I 
was surprised 'when, in the darkness of the cinema, she took 
my hand, slipping her five fingers in between mine. I 
thought there was some mistake and even tried to free myself, 
but she whispered to me to stay still : what harm could there 
be in holding hands? Then, as we came out, she explained 
to me that she had been noticing me for some tim.., from the 
very day, it* might even ht said, that she had been taken on 
at the hotel. That, ever since then, she had done nothing but 
think about me. That she hoped, now, that I was a little 
fond of her, because she, for fier part, could not live without 
me. It was the first time that a woman, even a woman like 
Ida, had said things like this to me, and I lostyny head. I 
gave her all the answers she wanted, and a jgreat deal more 
as well. 

But I still felt profoundly astonished, and although she went 
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on repeating that she was mad about me, I failed to be con- 
vinced. And so, on other occasions, when we went out 
together, I couldn’t keep from harping on the subject, partly 
for the pleasure of hearing her say it again, and partly be- 
cause I found it hard to believe. “Now do tell me, I should 
like to know what it is you see in me? How do you manage 
to love me?” And would you believe it? Ida used to 
cling on to my arm with both hands, raise an adoring face 
towards me, and answer: “I love you because you have all 
the good qualities ... for me you’re just living perfection.” 
Incredulously I would repeat: “ All the good qualities? Well, 
I never knew that before.” “Yes, all. ... To begin with, 
you’re so good-looking.” I couldn’t help laughing, I must 
confess, and I said: “Me good-looking? but have you taken 
a proper look at me?” “Yes, indeed I have. . . . I’m 
doing it all the time.” “But what about my nose? Have 
you ever looked at my nose?” “It’s just your nose that I 
like,” s)ie answered; and then, taking hold of my nose be- 
tween two fingers and shaking it like a bell, “Nose, nose,” 
she went on, “for this nose I don’t know what I wouldn’t 
do.” *Then she added: “Besides, you’re so intelligent.” 
“Me intelligent? Why, everyone says I’m an idiot.” “They 
say it out of envy,” she replied, with feminine logic, “but 
you are intelligent, extremely intelligent. . . . When you 
talk, I'listen to you open-mouthed. . . . You’re the most 
intelligent person I’ve ever met.” “Well, anyhow,” I re- 
sumed after a moment, “you won’t syy I’m strong . . . that 
you cant say.” And she answered, with passionf: “Yes, you 
are strong . . . very, very strong.” This took a little swal- 
lowing, and for a moment I was left speechless. Then she 
started off again: “And besides, if you really want to know, 
you’ve got something about you that I just love.” So I 
asked her: “$ut what is this ‘something’, I should like to 
know?” «“I doq’t quite know how to explain,” she replied; 
“it’s your voice, your expression, the way you move. . . . 
Certainly nobody else has got what you nave.” Naturally, 
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for some time I did not believe her; and I used to make her 
repeat these speeches to me, simply because it amused me to 
compare them with wbut I had always thought about myself. 
But, as the days went by, I began, I must admit, to get ideas 
into my head. “Suppose it was really true?” I sometimes 
said to myself. Not that I really believed that I was any 
different, essentially, from what I had always thought I was. 
But Ida’s remark about the “something” left me in doubt. 
In that remark, I felt, lay the explanation of the mystery. 
On accou'’* of that “something”, I knew, women liked 
hunchbacks, dwarfs, old men, even monsters. Why shouldn’t 
somebody like me too? I was neither a hunchback, a dwarf, 
an old man or a monster. 

About this time Ida and I decided to go and see a circus 
which had pitched its tents opposite the Passcggiata Archeo- 
logica. We were both of us feeling very cheerful; and, once 
inside the big tent, we took our places in the cheap scats, 
cuddling very ebse together, arm in arm. Beside me was a 
tall, fair woman, young and handsome, and with her, one 
scat farther on, a dark young man, big and strong too, a 
tough, athletic-looking type. I thought of them as what is 
called “a hahdsomc pair”; and then I thought no more of 
them and gave all my attention to the circus. The yellow- 
sanded arena was still empty, but at the far end there was a 
platform with a band in red uniforms, entirely of bras$ instru- 
ments and flutes, th?*- never stopped playing warlike marches, 
one after another. At last four clowns came ni, two of 
them dwarfs and two bigger, with whitened faces and large 
loose trousers, and they cut capers and made jokes, slapping 
and kicking each other, and Ida laughed so much that she 
started coughing. Then the band struck up a lively march 
and it was the turn of the horse. — six in all, three dappled # 
grey and three white — which started circling i^rnnd the ring, 
as good as could be, while their trainer, jll drccsed in red 
and gold, stood in file middle of the arena and cracked his 
long whip. A woman in a tulle skirt and white tights came 
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dancing in, took hold of the saddle of one of the horses and 
ran beside it, mounting and dismounting, up and down, while 
the horses still went round and round, first at a trot and 
then at a gallop. When the horses had gone, the clowns 
came back and turned somersaults and kicked each other’s 
behinds, and then came a family of trapezists, father, mother 
and their litde boy, all three wearing blue tights, and all 
three very muscular, especially the boy. They clapped their 
hands and then, houp la! up a knotted rope they climbed, 
up and up, right to the roof of the tent. There they began 
to send the trapezes flying backwards and forwards, han gin g 
on now with their hands and now with their feet and throw- 
ing the little boy to each other like a ball. Filled with admira- 
tion, I said to Ida: “Look at that! How I should like to be 
a trapezist! I should like to launch myself into the air and 
then catch hold of the trapeze with my legs!” Ida, in her 
usual way, nestled up close beside me and answered in a 
tone of |doration: “It’s all a matter of practice. ... If you 
practised, you could do it too.” The fair woman looked 
at us and^whispered something to her companion, and they 
both sorted laughing. After the trapezists came the number 
one attraction — the Hons. A number of youngf men in red 
tail-coats came in and rolled up the carpet used by the trapez- 
ists. As they'' carried it away, without noticing they rolled 
up one bf the clowns inside it; and again Ida, seeing his white 
face poking out of the roll of carpet, almost fell off her chair 
with laughing. Very nimhly and qipckly the young men 
put up a big nickelled cage in the cniddle of the*arena, and 
then, to a roll of drums, the great blond head of the first lion 
appeared through a little door. ( There entered, in all, five 
of them, as well as a lioness who looked thoroughly ill— 
, tempered and at once begin to 'roar. Last of all came the 
lion-tamer, aty agreeable, ceremonious little man in a green 
coat with gold bjaid on it, who at once started bowing to 
the public, waving a riding-master’s whip in one hand and 
in the other a stick with a hook on the end, like die ones 
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they use for pulling down the roller-blinds of shops. The 
lions went circling round him, roaring; he went on bowing, 
calmly and smilingly; then at last he turned towards them, 
and, by poking them in the backside with the hook, forced 
them to climb up, one after another, on to some little stools 
— really quite small ones — which were arranged in a row at 
die back of the cage. The lions, cowering, poor beasts, on 
top of these cat-sized seats, roared and showed their teeth; 
two or three of them, as the trainer passed within range, 
put out a paw in his direction, which he avoided with a 
pirouette. “What if they eat him?” Ida whispered to me, 
clinging to my arm. There was a roll of drums; the trainer 
went up to one of the lions which was older than the rest 
and which looked three-quarters asleep and was not roaring, 
opened its mouth and put his head inside, three times in 
succession. I said to Ida, amid the bursts of applause which 
followed- “You won’t believe me . . . but I should just 
love to go into that cage and put my head in the lion’s mouth 
too.” Filled with admiration, and cuddling up against me, 
she replied: “I know you’d be quite capable of it.” At 
these words, the fiir young woman and the athletic young 
man burst out laughing, looking significantly at us. This 
time we could not ignore the fact that they were laughing 
at us, and Ida grew angry and muttered to me: “They’re 
laughing at us. . . . Why don’t you tell them how rude 
they are?” But at* that moment a bell rang and everyone 
got up, while the lians went off with their beads down, 
through tBe usual little *door. The first part of the show 
was over. . 

As we left the tent the otljcr two were walking in front of 
us. Ida went on doggedly # whispering to me: “You’ve got 
to tell them how rude they are . . . if you don’t, you’re a 
coward”; and I, piqued in my pride, made Up my mind to 
accost them. Outside the big tent, and ilk the shelter of it, 
was a shed where you could pay extra to visit the zoo belonging 
to the circus: it contained a row of cages on one side, with 
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the wild animals, and on the other a space with straw on the 
floor where the tame ones were kept loose — that is to say, 
zebras, elephants, horses and dogs. It was almost dark in- 
side the shed, but, as we came in, we could see, in the gloom, 
the other two standing in front of the bear’s cage. The fair 
woman was leaning forward to look at the bear, which was 
curled up, fast asleep, its furry back against the bars; and 
the man was pulling her away by the arm. I went straight 
up to the man and said in a firm voice: “Tell me . . . were 
you laughing at us?” 

He turned slightly and answered without hesitation: “No, 
we were laughing at a frog pretending to be an ox.” 

“The frog, I suppose, being me?” 

“If the cap fits, wear it.” 

Ida was pushing me forward with her hand on my arm. 
Raising my voice, I replied: “You know what you arc? 
You’re just an ignorant cad.” 

He reported, brutally: “Ah, so the frog’s beginning to croak 
now, is he?” 

At this, the woman started to laugh, and Ida, hissing like 
a vip«r, broke in: “There’s nothing to laugh at . . . instead 
of laughJig, you’d better stop rubbing yourself up against 
my husband... . . I suppose you think I didn’t sec you. . . . 
You’ve been rubbing your arm up against him the whole 
tame. 

I was astonished, because I hadn’t noticed it: at most, since 
she was sitting beside me, she might har/e perhaps just touched 
me with her elbow. Indeed she answered indignantly: 
“My dear, girl, you’re crazy. . . .” 

“No, I’m not crazy; I saw you rubbing up against him.” 

“But why d’you think J should worry about a poor fish 
• like your husband?” she spoke now with the utmost scorn. 
“If I had to tub up against anyone, I should choose a real 
man. . . f Here’s a real man for yoq ” As she said this 
she took hold of her boy friend’s arm as a pork-butcher 
might take up a ham to show it off to a customer. “This is 
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the arm I’d rub up against. . . . Look what muscles . . . 
look how strong he is.” 

And now, in turn, the man came up to me and said threaten- 
ingly: “That’s enough ... get along with you . . . better 
for you if you do.” 

“Who says so?” I cried in exasperation, raising myself on 
tiptoe to be on a level with him. 

The scene that followed I shall remember as long as I live. 
He made no reply to my remark, but, all of a sudden, took 
me under '-lie arms and lifted me up in the air like a feather. 
On die other side from the cages, as I have said, there was a 
straw-covered space where the tame animals were kept. 
Just behind us diere was a family of elephants — fadier, mother, 
and baby, the latter comparatively small but still about the 
size of a horse. They were standing in a dark corner, poor 
creatures, with drooping ears and trunks, with their huge 
dark rump< pressed close together. And so he lifted me up, 
this great bully, jnd suddenly dumped me down onjhc back 
of the smallest elephant. The animal periMps thought the 
moment had come for it to go into the circus-ring, and 
started trotting, with me on its back, along die gangway 
beside the cXges. People rushed in all directions, Ida was 
running along behind me, screaming, and I, after sitting 
astride die little elephant and trying in vain to snatch hold 
of it by the ears, when we reached the end of the galigway, 
slipped olf and fell #o the ground, hitting the back of my 
head. What happened then, I don’t know, because I fainted, 
and when Fcame round i found myself at the First Aid post, 
with Ida sitting beside me holding my hand. Later, as soon 
as I felt better, we went hgme without seeing the second 
part of the show. 

Next day I said to Ida: *It*w?s your fault . . . you put 
such ideas into my head, making me think I%was goodness 
knows what. . . . But that woman wa^ perfectly right: 
I’m just a poor fish and nothing more.” 

But Ida, taking me by the arm and gazing at me, “You 
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were magnificent,” she said. “He was frightened, and that 
was why he put you on to the elephant. . . . And then, 
riding along on the elephant, you looked really splendid. . . . 
It was a pity you fell off.” 

So there was nothing to be done. For her I was one 
thing, for other people, another. But can you ever tell 
what women see, when they’re in love? 



THE GO-BETWEEN 


AS we were going up the great staircase of the palace, 
/-A Antonio, the butler, warned me: ‘‘Don’t imagine 
JL JLyou’ll get much out of the Princess, she’s so mean 
you wouldn’t believe it. . . . Ever since her husband died, 
she’s had a passion for interfering in the management of 
everything, and she won’t leave anyone in peace.” 

“But why ... is she old?” I asked casually. 

“She — old? No, she’s young and beautiful. . . . She 
can’t be than twenty-five or so. . . . To loo|j at her, 

you’d think she was an angel. . . . But appearances are 
deceptive.” 

“Well,” I replied, “she can look like a devil, for all I care. 
All I want islhe money that’s due to me. . . . I’m a house 
agent, the Princess has an apartment to sell, I sell it for her, 
I take my commission and that’s that.” 

“Ah, it’s not as simple as that . . . she’ll make you sweat 
blood. . . . Now wait while I go and tell her you’re 
here.” 

He left n!e in the anteroom and went to find the Princess, 
whom he called “Excellency”, as though she were a man. I 
waited for some time in the icy anteroom, typical of an ancient 
palace, with its tapestry-hung walls and frescoed ceiling. 
At last Antonio came ancf tflld^mc that Her Excellency 
was ready for me. We went through a suiter* of reception- 
rooms and then, in a room larger than tbp others, I saw, 
in a window embrasure, a desk and the Princess herself 
sitting writing. Antonio went over to her, respectfully, and 

& 
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said: “Here is Signor Proietti, Excellency .” Without raising 
her eyes, she answered: “Come in, Proietti.” As I came 
close to her, I was able to examine her at my leisure and 
was at once forced to admit that Antonio had not exaggerated 
when he compared her to an angel. She had a pure, pale, 
delicate, sweet face, with black hair and long black eyelashes 
that shadowed her cheeks. Her nose, slightly turned up, 
was slender and transparent, as though accustomed to smelling 
nothing but perfumes. Her mouth was small, the upper 
lip bigger than the lower, like a rose. I lowered my glance 
to her figure: she was dressed in black, with a close-fitting 
jacket; broad in the hips and bosom, she had a wasp waist, 
so small that you could have put your two hands round it. 
She was writing: and I noticed that her hand was white, 
thin and elegant, with a diamond ring on the forefinger. 
Then she looked up at me and I saw that her eyes were ex- 
tremely beautiful — enormous, dark, at the same time both 
velvety and liquid. “Well then, Proietti,” she said, “shall 
we go and look at the apartment?” 

She had a soft, caressing voice. “Yes, Princess,” I 
stammered. 

“C&m^tfien, Proietti, this way,” she said, taking up a big 
iron key. 

We went hack through the same series of reception-rooms, 
and in the anteroom she said to Antonio, as he moved for- 
ward to open the door for her: “Antonio, tell the people 
who look after the heating not to put on any more coal. . . . 
The heat in here is stifling”; and, I was astonished, because 
the anteroom was icy and so were all the other rooms. We 
started oft up the main staircase, she in front and I behind, 
and as she walked ahead I could see that her figure, too, 
was very beautiful — tall aAd slirfi, with straight legs; and the 
black dress emphasized the whiteness of her neck and hands. 
We went* up two flights of the main staircase and then two 
more flights of a back staircase, and finally, at the far end 
of a garret, reached the iron corkscrew stairs that led up to 
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the apartment. She clambered up this little staircase and I 
followed behind, lowering my eyes because I knew I could 
have looked at her legs and I did not wish to do so, and 
already I respected her as one respects a woman one loves. 
We came into the apartment, which consisted, as I at once 
saw, of two big rooms with brick-paved floors and windows 
with fixed shutters open only at the top, right under the 
ceiling, so that you could sec nothing but the sky. A third, 
smaller room, circular in shape, had been devised inside a 
belvedere to .ver, and gave, through a french window, on to 
a balcony with a railing which hung over a wide expanse 
of brown-tiled roof. She opened the french window and 
went out on to the balcony, saying: “Come, Proictti, come 
and sec what a view there is.” And indeed there was a fine 
panorama: from that balcony you could see the whole of 
Rome, with its endless roofs and domes and towers. It was 
a clear day, and, far away against the blue sky, between one 
roof and .au thc ,# . you* could see the great dome of St. Peter’s. 
I looked idly at the view, but in truth I hardly saw it and 
thought only of her, as though she were something that 
preoccupied me and that I could not forget. She, in the 
meantime, had gone in again; and I swung round and asked 
her, automatically: “How about the conveniences?” 

“You’d like to see the bathroom? Here it is.” And she 
went to a small door that I had not noticed and showed me 
a little low, square, ,windowlcss room which she had con- 
verted into a bathroom. I was able to sec at a dmee that 
the fittings were of a cheap kind, the sort of thing you see 
in a working-class house. She closed the bathroom door 
again and, stopping in the middle of the big room, Tier hands 
in her jacket pockets, asked i$ic: “Well, Proietti, how much 
d’you think we can ask?” 

I was so much preoccupied with her beauty^and with the 
disturbing fact of fi iding myself alone with her in this garret, 
that for a moment, ’as I stood looking at lier, I made no 
answer. She perhaps became aware of what was passing 
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through my head, for, tapping the floor with a small, nervous 
foot, she added: “May I ask what you are thinking about?” 

I said hastily: “I was calculating. . . . There are three 
rooms . . . but no lift, and whoever buys it will have to 
dc it up. ... I suggest three and a half million lire.” 

“But, Proietti,” she immediately exclaimed, raising her 
voiic, “Proietti, I intended to ask seven million!” 

To tell the truth, for a moment I was stupefied. This 
combination of beauty and spurious business acumen was 
disconcerting. Finally I stammered: “Princess, at seven mil- 
lion no one will take it.” 

“But this isn’t the Parioli district,” she replied. “This is a 
historic palace. . . . This is the centre of Rome.” 

Well, we discussed the matter for some time, she standing 
in the middle of the room and I at a safe distance from her, 
so as not to be led into temptation. I talked and talked, 
but in reality I was only thinking about her, and — since it 
was all I could do — I devoured her with my eyes. In the 
end she allowed herself, very unwillingly, to be convinced 
that four million was all she could ask, though this was 
already a ln^h price. As a matter of fact, allowing a million 
lire for the necessary work to be done, and adding on taxes 
and other things, the apartment would ultimately cost the 
buyer almost six million. I already had a possible client, so 
I told her the matter could be considered settled, and left 
the house. 

Next day I presented myself at the palace with a young 
architect who was looking for fust such an omusual and 
picturesque place. The Princess took her key and showed us 
over the 'apartment. The architect argued a little about the 
price but in the end agreed to the sum already fixed — four 
million lire. ** 1 

Early the ^following morning, however — it wasn’t even 
eight o'clock — my wife came and woke me up, telling me 
that the Princess was on the telephone. I was so sleepy I 
could hardly see; but her voice, her sweet, delicate voice. 
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seemed to me like music as she spoke. I listened to this 
music in my pyjamas, standing bare-footed on the floor, 
while my wife knelt down :o put my slippers on my feet, 
and then threw an overcoat over my shoulders. I under- 
stood little or nothing of what the Princess was saying, but, 
amongst her flood of words, two, all of a sudden, struck me: 
“. . . Five million.” 

I said at once: “Princess, we’ve pledged ourselves for four 
million ... we can’t go back on that. . . .” 

“In business d.crc’s no such thing as a pledge. . . . It’s 
five million or nothing.” 

“But, Princess, he’ll back out of it. . . 

“Don’t be a damned fool, Proietti. . . . Five million or 
nothing.” 

To tell the truth, the words “damned fool”, when pro- 
nounced by that voice, did not seem to me either vulgar or 
insulting but almost a compliment. I said I would do as 
she wished, and Immediately afterwards telephoned my client 
and told him the new figure. I heard him exclaim at once, 
at the odier end of the wire: “Are you people having a joke? 
The price goes up by a million in one day!” r 

“I can’t help it . . . those are my orders.” 

“Well, I’ll see. ... I’ll think about it.” 

“Then you’ll let me know . . .?” 

“Yes, I’ll think about it. I’ll sec.” 

That, naturally, was the last of him. And then began 
what was, so to speak, r fhe most intimate period of my rela- 
tions with the Princess. She telephoned me, on an average, 
three times a day, and, each time my w T ife called out ironic- 
ally: “It’s the usual princess,” I was as excited as if it had 
been a telephone-call between lovers. Far from it. She 
loved money to an extent that '^as’ hardly believable; she was 
mercenary, mean, pig-headed, cunning — worse than a usurer. 
It must be confessed jhat she had a money-lpx in "place of a 
heart: she saw nothing and she thought of nothing but money. 
Every day now, on the telephone, she invented some new 
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pretext for raising the price, even if it was only by a trifle 
of five or ten thousand lire. One day it would be the bath- 
room, in order to recompense herself for plumbing expenses, 
next day it would be the view, another day the fact that 
the bus stopped right in front of the main door of the palace, 
and so on. But I held fast to the figure of five million, 
which was already enormous; so much so that possible buyers, 
as soon as they heard it, vanished and were never seen again. 
At last, by a lucky chance, I found her someone who really 
fell in love with the place — a business man from Milan who 
wanted to put a girl friend of his into it. He was a curt, 
practical man who knew the market and the value of money: 
a middle-aged man, tall, with a long, brown face and a 
mouth full of gold teeth. He came to see the apartment, 
examined everything carefully and then said to the Princess, 
without much ceremony: “It’s nothing but a mouse’s nest, 
and in Milan we’d put in water and use it as a laundry. . . . 
If it’s worth five million, I’m a Dutchman. ... By the 
time I’ve done the necessary alterations, such as renewing the 
floors and the fixtures, putting in windows, getting rid of 
this cheap stuff” — and he pointed to the porcelain fittings in 
the bathrc&m*— “it will cost me seven or eight millions. . . . 
Never mind. . . . The law of the market is ruled by supply 
and demand. . . . You’ve met the person who really wants 
this apartment, so you’re quite right.” 

But he did wrong to talk in this fmnk, brutal, business- 
like way. For, as soon as he had gone, she said to me sorrow- 
fully: “Proietti, we’ve made an enormous misCakc.” 

“What?” 

“In asking only five million . . . that man would have 
paid seven.” 

“Princess,” I answered, * lYn afraid you didn’t quite under- 
stand his typ« he’s a man who’s full of money, it’s true, and 
he’s very tond 9f his mistress, I don’t doubt; but he’ll never 
give more than that much.” 

“You don’t know what a man cannot do for a woman he 
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loves,” said she, looking at me with those wonderfully beauti- 
ful eyes in which there was nothing at all except greed and 
money. I became confused, and replied: “It may be so . . . 
but I’m convinced I’m light.” 

Well, next day the Milanese business man presented him- 
self at the palace with a lawyer, and the Princess, as soon 
as we were seated, said at once: “Signor Casiraghi, I’m sorry, 
but, on thinking it over, I cannot accept the figure I men- 
tioned yesterday.” 

“How d’you mean?” 

“I mean that I want six million.” 

You should have seen Casiraghi. With great simplicity 
he rose to his feet and said: “Princess, my most sincere and 
respectful greetings!” Then he bowed and went out. As 
soon as he had disappeared, I said: “Well, you see? Who 
was right?” 

But she was not in the least disconcerted. “Don’t worry,” 
she said; “we *sh.ill*find a buyer all right, evep at six 
million.” 

I wanted to tell her to go to the devil, but alas, I was properly 
in love. Perhaps it was just because I was in love that I did 
not notice the strangeness of the buyer whom I found for 
her, at five and a half millions, a few days later. The figure, 
high as it was, failed to make him gasp. He was a country 
gentleman, a big, tall young man who looked like a bear, 
by name Pandolfi. \ took a dislike to him at once, as though 
I felt a presentiment about him. When I took him to see 
the Princess; I realized at cnce why it was that he had made 
no protest at the price. To begin with, they had, it seemed, 
a whole lot of friends in common. And further, he looked 
at her in a kind of way that left no possible doubts. We 
made our usual examinatioh t>f ’the three rooms and the 
bathroom, and then she opened the french window and went 
out with him on to^the balcony to show hjm th; view. I 
stayed inside the room and so was able to observe them. 
They were both resting their hands on the railing; and then 
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I saw his hand approach hers as though by chance and place 
itself on top of it, covering it completely. I started count- 
ing, slowly, and reached twenty. Twenty seconds of stroking 
— it doesn’t sound much, but you just try counting them! 
At twenty, with perfect naturalness, she disengaged her hand 
and came back into the room. He — to put it briefly — said 
that the apartment suited him, and went away. We were 
left alone and she, quite shamelessly, said: “You see, Proietti? 
Five and a half million . . . but we’ll raise it yet.” 

Next morning I went back and found her awaiting me, as 
usual, at her desk in the drawing-room. She said to me 
briskly: “D’you know what I discovered yesterday, Proietti, 
while I was looking at the view with that client of yours?” 

“That he’s in love with you,” I should have liked to reply; 
but I restrained myself. “I discovered,” she went on, “that 
in one comer you can see quite a good piece of the Borghese 
Gardens. Proietti, we must strike while the iron is hot. . . . 
Today vve’ll ask Signor Pandolfi six aftid a' half millions.” 

You see? She knew Pandolfi was in love with her, and 
was ready to speculate on it. She was now making him 
pay a round million for those twenty seconds that he had 
held her fland — fifty thousand lire a second. What an 
appetite! But this time I realized that she would get her 
price, and suddenly I was filled with rage and jealousy and 
disgust all at the same time. Hitherto I had been the go- 
between in a matter of business; but now she was forcing me 
to become the go-between in a lo,ve intrigue. Before I 
was fully aware of what I was saying, I burst out violently: 
“Princess, I’m a house-agent, not a pimp,” and, red in the 
face, ran out of the room. I heard her say, in a tone that 
was not in the least offendeef: “But, Proietti, what’s the 
matter with you?” And that vfas the last time I ever heard 
that sweet vqrce. 

Some months f afterwards I ran into Antonio, the buder, 
and asked him: “And how’s the Princess?” 

“She’s getting married.” 
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“Who to? I bet she’s marrying that man Pandolfi who 
bought the apartment in the attic.” 

“Pandolfi indeed! . . . She’s marrying a prince from 
South Italy, an old stick who might be her grandfather . . . 
but he’s rich; she says he owns half Calabria. . . . Like 
attracts like, in fact.” 

“Is she still beautiful?” 

“An angel.” 
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W HEN the good lady from the Infant Welfare Society 
came to visit us and, like everyone else, asked us 
why we brought so many children into the world, 
my wife, who was in the dumps that day, told her the plain 
truth. “If we could afford it,” she said, “we should go to 
the pictures in the evening. ... As it is, since we haven’t 
got the money, we go to bed, and so the children get bom.” 
The lady, on hearing this remark, looked uncomfortable and 
went away without saying a word. And I 'scolded my wife 
because it isn’t always a good plan to tell the truth; and, 
before telling it, you have to know who you’re dealing with. 

When I^was young and not yet married, I often used to 
amuse my self ^y reading the local news item^in the news- 
paper, where they describe all the possible misfortunes that 
can happen 'to people, such as burglaries, murders, suicides 
and street accidents. And, amongst all these misfortunes, the 
only one that it seemed to me quite impossible could happen 
to me was to become what the papci^ called “a pitiful case”, 
a person so extremely unfortunate as to be worthy of pity 
without recourse to any particular misfortune — owing, that 
is, to the mere fact of existing. As I said, I was young then, 
and did not yet know what it means to support a large family. 
But now, to my surprise, *1 *sed that I have been gradually 
transformed if\to exactly what they mean by “a pitiful case”. 
I used to ftead, for instance: “they live in the direst poverty”. 
Well, today I live in the direst poverty* Or: “they live in a 
house which is a house only in name”. Well, I live at Tor- 

7 * 
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maranrio, with my wife and six children, in a room that has 
nothing in it but a lot of mattresses spread on the floor, and, 
when it rains, the water pours down on us just as it does on 
the seats in the Via Ripetta. Or again: “the wretched 
woman, having discovered that she was pregnant, made a 
criminal decision — to rid herself of the fruit of her passion”. 
Well, we made this decision too, my wife and I, by common 
agreement, when we discovered that she was pregnant for 
the seventh time. We decided, in fact, that, as soon as the 
weather grew vrrmer, we would leave the baby in a church, 
entrusting it to the charity of whomsoever might be the first 
to find it. 

Through the good offices of those same kind ladies, my 
wife went into hospital to have her baby, and then, as soon 
as she felt better, came back with the child to Tormarancio. 
As she came into the room, she said: “D’you know, even 
though a hospital’s a hospital, I would willingly have stayed 
there instead oj* conTing back here?” At these words the 
baby— just as if lie had understood them — let out such a howl 
that you wouldn’t have believed it. He was a fine, robust 
boy and had a powerful voice: so that at night, when he 
woke up and'started to cry, he prevented everyone else from 
sleeping. 

When May came, and the air was warm enough to be out 
of doors without an overcoat, we set out from Tormarancio 
to go into Rome. My wife held the baby close to her breast, 
and he was wrapped up in such a quantity of rags that she 
could safely have left hu» in a snowfield; and when we got 
into the town — perhaps in order to conceal the fact that she 
didn’t like what we had come to do — she started to talk 
without stopping, and seemed exhausted and out of breath, 
with her hair all over the place and her eyes starting out of 
her head. At one moment she was talking ab ut the various 
churches in which wj might leave him, explaining to me that 
it must be a church into which rich people went, because, 
if the baby was going to be picked up by someone who was 
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poor like us, we might just as well keep him ourselves; next 
minute she was telling me that she insisted on the church 
being dedicated to the Madonna, because the Madonna had 
had a son too and would be able to understand certain things 
and so would grant her what she desired. I found this way 
of talking very wearisome and it put me in a state of agitation 
— all the more so because I was feeling humiliated too and 
did not like what I was doing; but I kept on telling myself 
that I must keep my head and appear calm and put heart 
into her. I made a few objections, chiefly in order to interrupt 
her flow of words, and then I said: “I’ve got an idea . . . 
why shouldn’t we leave him in St. Peter’s?” For a moment 
she hesitated, and then answered: “No, it’s such a great big 
place . . . they mightn’t even see him. ... I’d rather try 
that litdc church in the Via Condotti where all those lovely 
shops arc. . . . Lots of rich people drop in there — that’s the 
place.” 

We ^ook the bus and amongst the*' other people she sat 
silent. Every now and then she would rearrange the blanket 
more closely round the baby, or would cautiously uncover his 
face and lgok at him. The baby was asleep, his pink and 
white face dcup in its wrappings. Like us, he was badly 
dressed; the only nice thing he had about him was his little 
blue woollen gloves, and indeed he held out his hands, wide 
open, as if to show them. We got out at the Largo Goldoni 
and at once my Wife started chatteringr again. She stopped 
in front of a goldsmith’s shop-windojv and, pointing to the 
jewels displayed on shelves covered with red velvet, said to 
me: “Look how beautiful they are. . . . The people in this 
street come here simply to buy jewellery and other lovely 
things. . . . Poor people don’t come here. . . . And then, 
between one shop and anitlter, they go into the church to 
pray for a moment . . . and then, while they’re still in a 
good frame of mind, they’d see the baby and take him. . . 

All this she said as she stood looking at the jewellery, clutching 
the baby to her breast, with wide open eyes, and speaking 
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as if to herself; and I did not dare contradict her. We went 
into the church. It was small, painted all over to look like 
yellow marble, with a number of little chapels and a high 
altar; and my wife said that she remembered it differently and 
that now, seeing it again, she did not like it at all. However, 
she dipped her fingers in the holy water and crossed herself. 
Then, with the baby in her arms, she started walking slowly 
all round the church, examining it widi a discontented, dis- 
trustful air. A cold, clear light came down through the 
lantern of the 1 me; my wife went from one side-chapel to 
another, looking at everything — the scats, the altars, the pic- 
tures — to see if it was a convenient place to leave the baby; 
while I followed at a distance, keeping an eye on the door all 
the time. There entered, all of a sudden, a tall young lady in 
red, with fair hair like gold. She knelt down, her close- 
fitting skirt stretching tight as she did so, prayed for barely 
one minute, crossed herself and went out again without 
looking at m. M) \tifc, who had been observing her, sud- 
denly said: “No, it’» no good. . . . The people who come 
here are like that young lady, in a great hurry to go and 
amuse themselves and look at the shops. . . . Let’s go.” 
And with theSe words she walked out of the church. 

We went some distance back along the Corso, hurrying all 
the time, my wife in front and I behind; and somewhere near 
the Piazza Venezia we went into another church. This one 
was much bigger dim the first; it was almost dark, and was 
full of hangings and, gilt ornamentations and gla«s cases 
crammed with silver hearts which gleamed in the dim light. 
There were quite a number of people there and at a casual 
glance 1 judged that they vrere all people in easy circum- 
stances; the ladies were all wearing hats, the men well dressed. 
A priest was waving nis arms iSi the pulpit, preaching a ser- 
mon; everyone was standing looking towards mini; and this 
seemed to me a gooc^ tiling because no one would notice us. 
I said to my wife, in a whisper: “Shall we try leaving him 
here?” and she nodded. We went into a side-chapel where 
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it was very dark; there was nobody there and you could 
hardly see; my wife covered the baby’s face with a comer of 
the blanket in which he was wrapped and then put him down 
on a chair, just as you might put down a cumbersome bundle 
so as to have your hands free. Then she knelt down and 
prayed for quite a long time, her face in her hands, whilst I, 
not knowing what to do, looked at all the hundreds of silver 
hearts of every size that covered the walls of the chapel. At 
last she rose to her feet, with a set face, crossed herself, and 
very slowly moved away from the chapel, followed at a 
distance by me. The preacher, at that moment, shouted: 
“And Jesus said: Peter, whither goest thou?” This startled 
me, because it seemed to me that he was asking me the ques- 
tion. But, just as my wife was about to lift the curtain at die 
door, a voice behind us made us both jump: “Signora, you’ve 
left a package on the chair over there.” It was a woman in 
black, one of those pious creatures who spend their days 
betweeq. church and sacristy. “Oh ‘yes,’” said my wife, 
“thank you ... I had forgotten it.” And so we took up 
the bundle again and went out of the church feeling more 
dead than alive. 

When ^e ^vere outside, my wife said: “Nobody wants this 
poor litde boy of mine” — rather like a person with something 
to sell, who' has calculated on making a quick deal and then 
£nds no one in the market to buy his goods. In the mean- 
time she had started running again in* that same breathless 
manner, so that her feet hardly seeing to touch the ground. 
We came out into the Piazza SantkApostoli; the* 1 church was 
open; and, as we went in, my wife, seeing diat it was big 
and spacious and shadowy, whispered to me: “This is what 
we want.” In a determined fashion she walked over to one 
of the side-chapels, put down*the baby on a bench and, with- 
out even crosring herself, or saying a prayer, or kissing the 
baby’s fo«5head < hurried off towards jhe entrance door as 
though the floor were blazing beneath her feet. But she had 
only gone a few steps when the whole church reverberated 
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with the sound of a despairing wail: it was feeding-time and 
the baby, punctual to the minute, was crying because he was 
hungry. Perhaps the sound of this violent crying made my 
wife lose her head: for she ran first towards the door, ana 
then turned back, still running, and, without reflecting where 
she was, sat down on a bench, took the baby in her arms 
and undid her blouse to give him the breast. But, no sooner 
had she pulled out her breast and the baby, like a wolf, had 
seized upon it greedily, clutching with both hands, and had 
stopped crying, than a rude voice began shouting at her: 
“You can’t do that in God’s house. ... Go on, get out . . . 
get out into the street.” It was the sacristan, a litde old man 
with a tuft of white beard under his chin and a voice bigger 
than himself. My wife, rising and covering her breast and 
the baby’s head as best she could, said: “But the Madonna, 
you know, in the pictures, always has her baby in her arms.” 
“You want to compare yourself to the Madonna, do you?” 
he retorted. You pfesumptuous woman.” Well, anyhow, 
we left that church too, and went and sat in the gardens of 
the Piazza Venezia; and there my wife gave the baby the 
breast again until he was satisfied and went off to sleep once 
more. 

It was evening now, and the churches were closing and we 
were tired and bewildered and without any ideas of what best 
to do. The thought of all I had been through in order to 
do something I ougJjt not to be doing, made me feel des- 
perate; and so I said tp my wife: “Now listen, it’s getting 
late and I can’t go on like this; we’ve got to make up our 
minds.” She answered, with some bitterness: “But he’s your 
own blood. . . . D’you want to leave him just like that, 
in some odd comer, the way people leave a little parcel of 
tripe for the cats?” “No, not like that.” I said, “but there are 
some things that have to be done at once and without thinking 
about them or you can’t do them at all.” “The - -ruth of it 
is,” she replied, “you re afraid I shall change my mind and 
take him home again. ... You men, you’re all cowards.”- 
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I realized that at that moment I must not contradict her, so 
I answered, with moderation: “Don’t worry, I know what 
you feel. . . . But you must remember that, whatever 
happens to him, it’ll be better than growing up at Tormar- 
ancio, in a room without either a lavatory or a kitchen, with 
bugs in winter and flies in the summer.” To this she made 
no reply. 

Without knowing where wc were going, we started off 
along the Via Nazionale, going up it towards the Torre di 
Nerone. Just below this, I noticed a small, narrow street, 
entirely deserted, sloping up from the street we were in, 
with a grey closed car standing in front of a doorway. I 
had an inspiration and went up to the car; I tried the handle 
and the door opened. I said to my wife: “Quick, this is 
our chance . . . put him on the back seat.” She did as I 
told her and put the baby into the back of the car and I closed 
the door. All this wc did in an instant, without anybody 
seeing ys. Then I took her by the ar'm and we hurried off 
in the direction of the Piazza del Quirinale. 

The square was empty and almost in darkness, with just 
a few lamps lit at the feet of the great buildings and all the 
lights of Rome sparkling in the darkness below, beyond the 
parapet. My wife went over to the fountain underneath 
the obelisk, sat down on a scat and all at once started weeping, 
on her own account as it were, bending down and turning 
her back on me. “What is it now?”. I said to her. And 
she said: “Now that I’ve left him, I^miss him. . . . There 
seems to me to be something missing here, whefe he used to 
take hold of my breast.” I said, at a venture: “Well yes, 
of course . . . but you’ll get over it.” She shrugged her 
shoulders and went on crying. Then, suddenly, her tears 
dried up, as rain dries on the road when the wind blows. 
She jumped wp again, in a fury, and, pointing to one of the 
buildings booking on the square, said: “I’m going over there 
now and I’m going to ask to see the King and tell him all 
about it.” “Stop,” I cried, catching hold of her by the 
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hand, “you’re crazy. . . . And don’t you know the King’s 
no longer there?” “What docs that matter to me?” she 
said; “I shall speak to whoever’s taken his place . . . there’ll 
be somebody there.” She was, in fact, running towards 
the great door of the palace, and goodness knows what sort 
of a scene she might have made if I, in desperation, had not 
suddenly said to her: “Look here, I’ve been thinking it 
over . . . let’s go back to that car and take the baby out 
again. ... I mean, let’s keep him ourselves; after all, one 
more or less. . . .” This idea, which was really the crux 
of the whole matter, at once superseded the idea of speaking 
to the King. “But will he still be there?” she said, quickly 
starting off towards the little street in which the grey car had 
been standing. “Of course,” I answered, “it’s not even five 
minutes. . . .” 

The car was, in fact, still there. But just at the moment 
when my wife was about to open the door, a short middle- 
aged man, with f look of authority about him, emerged from 
a doorway and shouted: “Stop, stop! . . . What are you 
doing with my car?” “I want what belongs to me,” replied 
my wife without turning round, as she stooped down to 
pick up the bundle from the seat. But the man was insistent. 
“What have you got there?” he demanded. “This is my 
car . . . d’you understand? It’s mine .” You ought to have 
seen my wife. She drew herself up and went for him. 
“Who’s taking anything from you?” she cried. “You needn’t 
worry, no one’s taking anything of yours. . . . And as 
for your car, I spit on 4t. . . . Look!” — and indeed she 
really did spit, on to the door. “But that parcel . . .?” 
began the other, bewildered. “It’s not a parcel, # she re- 
torted; “it’s my child. . . . *Look if you like!” 

She uncovered the baby’s face 2nd showed it to him, and 
then went on: “You and your wife couldn’f ever have a 
child as fine as this one — not even if you were bejn all over 
again. . . . And dofi’t you try to lay youf hands on me, 
or I’ll shout for. the police and tell them you were trying to 
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steal my baby.” In fact, she threatened and scolded so much 
that he, poor man, standing there red in the face and open- 
mouthed, almost had a fit. Finally, she walked away in a 
leisurely manner and joined me at the comer of the street. 
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T HE thing was stronger than I was: every 
to know a girl, I introduced her to Rigai 
he, as regularly, lured her away from mej 
I did it to show him that I had just as much s\ 
women as he had; or possibly it was because I Oj 
bring myself to think ill of him, and each time^ 
his former treachery, I fell back again into the ha 
ing upon him as a friend. I could have borne it 
if he had done tilings with a little delicacy, a little 
ing; but he behaved with utter insolence, just a 
matter didn’t concern me at all. He reached 
courting the girl in my presence; of making d. 
under my vcjy nose. In cases like this, as is 
it is the person with the better manners whc L come to the 
while he had no scruples about doing whate\ oon he began 
convenient for himself, I would stand quietly t pretence that 
of provoking a quarrel and thus showing a k_this girl 
towards the young lady. Once or twice I pr<oes,” I would 
a timid sort, of way, because I am not good* s fi c finds you 
my feelings, and when I am boiling with rage i : J ocs S J 1C f in( l 
outwardly cold, so that no one would evei osc? your hair, 
angry. D’you know what hfe answered? “I coffee-machine 
not me. ... If the girl prcfcr r ed me, it mea things, in fact, 
how to manage things better than you do.” simply for 
just as it was true tlxat physically he was s :urnL 4 the head 
But it is precisely because he leaves your gif anc [ was filled 
that you can recognize a true friend. m( J thought the 
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my baby.” A g story short, after he had played this trick 
that he, por- or five times, I began to hate him so passionately 
mouthed, he bar where we both worked, I used to take care 
leisurely sideways or with my back to him, so as not to see 
l when I was behind the counter with him and we 
h serving the same customers. By this time I had 
ven up thinking about the wrongs he had done me; 
merely about him, and about what he was like, 
ized that I couldn’t bear him any longer. I hated 
stupid face, with its low forehead, and small eyes, 
>okcd nose, its full lips and slight moustache. I 
lair that was like a helmet on his head, black and 
ith two long locks that started at his temples and 
over to the back of his neck. I hated his hairy 
h he showed off as he stood working the coffcc- 
His nose, above all, fascinated me. It was broad 
ils, curved, thick, pale in the middle of his ruddy 
it looked as if the force of ;he bone had stretched 
)ften did I think of giving him a punch right on 
his and hearing the bone go crack under my fist, 
a dream, for I am small and slim, and Rigamonti 
jpocked me down with one finger, 
rw how it was that I first came to think of killing 
y have dated from the evening when we went 
je an American film called A Perfect Crime. To 
d not at first want really to kill him, merely to 
I should behave in order to do so. It gave me 
link about it at night before I v r ent to sleep 
oming before getting up, and— oh yes, indeed 
me too, when there was nothing doing in the 
lonti was sitting’ on a stool behind the counter, 
per, his weE-greased head bent over the page, 
k: “Now I’ll take the pestle that we use for 
e and hit him over the head with it”; but of 
*nly joking. In fact, it was like being in love 
11 day about the woman and imagining the 
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things that you would like to do and say to her. Only, in 
my case, Rigamonti took the place of a sweetheart, and the 
pleasure that others take in fancying kisses and caresses, I 
found in dreaming about his death. 

Still as a joke, and because I took so much pleasure in it, 
I worked out an imaginary plan in every detail. But then, 
having formulated this plan, I was assailed by the temptation 
to put it into practice; and this temptation was so strong 
that I stopped trying to resist it and made up my mind to 
take action. But perhaps it was that I did not make up my 
mind at all but found myself involved in action when I 
believed I was still indulging in fancies. Which is to say 
that, just as when one is in love, I did everything in a natural, 
effortless, involuntary fashion, almost without noticing it. 

I began, therefore, telling him, between one cup of coffee 
and the next, that I had got to know a very lovely girl, and 
that this time it wasn’t just one of the usual girls whom I 
liked and whom he pinched from me, but a girl who had 
had a good look at him and who wanted him and no one 
else. I repeated this to him day by day for a week, adding 
new details each time on the subject of this ardent love and 
pretending to^how myself jealous. At first he tn’ed to appear 
indifferent, and said: “If she loves me, she can come to the 
bar. . . . I’ll stand her a cup of coffee”; but soon he began 
to lose his nerve. Every now and then, with a pretence that 
he was joking, he would ask: “Now tell me — this girl . . . 
does she love me still?” “Of course she does,” I would 
reply. “And what docs die say?” “She says she finds you 
very attractive.” “But in what way? What does she find 
attractive about me?” “Everything — your nose, your hair, 
your eyes, your mouth, the vAy vou work the coffee-machine 
. . . everything, I tell you. . . . The very things, in fact, 
that I hated in him — and I would have killed .bim simply for 
them — these very things, I pretended, had turned the head 
of the girl that I had invented. He smileef and was filled 
with pride, for he was absurdly conceited and thought the 
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world of himself. You could see that his silly brain was 
concerned with this and nothing else, and that he wanted 
to meet the girl and only pride prevented his asking me. 
At last one day, he said angrily: “Now look here. . . . 
Either you introduce me to her, or else you’d better stop 
talking about her.” I was waiting for these words; and 
immediately fixed an appointment with him for the next 
evening. 

My plan was a simple one. We closed at ten o’clock, but 
the proprietor always remained in the bar, doing the accounts, 
until half past ten. I would take Rigamonti to a spot below 
the embankment of the Viterbo railway close by, telling him 
that the girl would be waiting for us there. At a quarter 
past ten the train went past, and I, taking advantage of the 
noise, would shoot Rigamonti with a “Bcretta” which I had 
bought some time before in the Piazza Vittorio. At twenty 
minutes past ten I should return to the bar to fetch a parcel 
I had forgotten, and so the proprietot woftld sec me. At 
half past ten, at latest, I should be in bed in the porter’s room 
at the block of flats where the porter rented me a camp-bed 
for the night. This plan I had copied, in part, from the film, 
particularly 04 regards the synchronization of the crime with 
the passing of the train. It was quite possible that it might 
not be successful, in the sense that I might be discovered. 
But I should still have the satisfaction of having given vent 
to my hatred. And for this satisfaction I felt prepared even 
to do hard labour. t 

Next day we were kept very buy’ because it was Saturday, 
and this was a good thing, for it meant that he did not speak 
to me about the girl and I had no time to think of the matter. 
At ten o’clock, as usual, we tdok off our linen jackets and, 
having said good-night to*"' the proprietor, went out under 
the half-lowemd roller-blind. The bar was in the avenue 
that leads t*> the Acqua Acetosa, a mere step from the Viterbo 
railway. At that hour the last couples ’had left the Garden 
of Remembrance on the hillock near by, and there was no 
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one in the dark avenue under the trees. It was April; the 
air was already soft and the sky was gradually clearing, 
though the moon was not yet visible. 

We walked along the avenue, Rigamonti, in the highest 
spirits, patting me protectively on the back in his usual way, 
and I myself rigid, my hand on my chest, pressing against 
the pistol in the inside pocket of my wind-jacket. We left 
the avenue at the fork and turned into a grassy path running 
along under the railway embankment. There, owing to the 
embankment, was darker than elsewhere, and I had taken 
this into calculation too. Rigamonti walked in front and I 
behind. When we reached the appointed place, not far from 
a lamp standard, I said: “She said to wait for her here . . . 
you’ll see, she’ll come in a moment.” He stopped, lit a 
cigarette, and answered: “As a barman you’re pretty good 
. . . but as a pimp you’re incomparable.” He was, in fact, 
just as offensive to me as he always was. 

It was assuredly a lonely spot, and the moon, as it rose 
behind us lit up the whole of the flat ground beneath us, 
thinly veiled in white mist with dark patches of scrub and 
mounds of silt here ?nd there, and with the Tiber winding 
through it, loop after loop, looking like silver. .’I seemed to 
feel myself shivering because of the damp mist and I said to 
Rigamonti, more for my own benefit than his: “Of course 
she can’t be punctual to the minute. . . . She’s in service 
and she has to wait t?H her employers go out.” He answered 
promptly: “No, no flicre she is.” I turned and saw the 
black figure? of a won:*u coming along the path towards us. 

I was told afterwards that the place was frequented by 
women of that type for meeting their clients; but I did not 
know this, and I instantly thought, almost, that the girl had 
not been invented by me bur really existed. Meanwhile 
Rigamonti was walking towards her, full oftassurance, and 
automatically I followed him. When she was t, few paces 
off, she came out of the darkness into the light of the lamp, 
and then I saw her. And almost she frightened me. She 
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must have been at least sixty, and she had strange, mad- 
looking eyes painted with great black circles, a heavily pow- 
dered face and a crimson mouth, hair fluttering in the breeze, 
and a black ribbon round her neck. She was of the type 
that seeks the darkest places so as not to be seen; and it is 
certainly hard to understand how such women, old and 
decrepit as they are, still contrive to find clients. Rigamonti, 
however, before actually seeing her, had already asked her, 
in his usual shameless way: “Signorina, were you expecting 
us?” — and she, equally shamelessly, had replied: “Yes, of 
course.” Then, finally, he saw her clearly and understood 
his mistake. He moved a step back and said, hesitatingly: 
“Er, well, f m sorry, I’m afraid this evening I can’t . . . but 
here is my friend”; then took a sideways leap and disappeared 
down the embankment. I realized that Rigamonti had 
thought I intended to avenge myself by presenting him with 
a monster of this kind, after all those pretty girls; and I also 
realized^hat my perfect crime was evaporating. I stood look- 
ing at the woman, who said to me, poor creature, with a 
smile like the grimace on a carnival mask: “Well, my pretty 
blondie, will you give me a cigarette?”; and I felt sorry for 
her, and for tnyself too, and even — yes, even for Rigamonti. 
I had felt such intense hatred, and now, somehow or other, 
my hatred had been swept away; and the tears came into 
my eyes and I reflected that, thanks to this woman, I had 
been saved front becoming a murderer “I haven’t a cigar- 
ette,” I said to her, “but here, take jthis ... if you sell it 
you can always get a thousand lile or so”; an*d I put the 
“Beretta” into her hand. Then I, too, jumped down off 
the slope of the embankment and ran off towards the avenue. 
At that moment the Viterbo train went past, carriage after 
carriage with all the windows lit up, scattering red sparks 
into the night#' I stopped and looked at it as it went off into 
the distant; and then I listened to th$ sound of it until it 
ceased; and finally I went home. 

Next day, at the bar, Rigamonti said to me: “Of course 
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knew there was a catch in it somewhere. . . . But never 
mind — it was a good joke.” I looked at him and then be- 
came aware that I no longer hated him, although he was 
still the same as before, with the same forehead, the same 
eyes, the same nose, the same hair; the same hairy arms that 
he still showed off in the same way as he worked the coffee- 
machine. All of a sudden I felt lighter, as though the April 
wind, which puffed out the curtain at the door of the bar, 
had blown right inside me. Rigamonti handed me two cups 
of coffee to t i l e to two customers who had sat down in the 
sun at a table outside, and I, as I took them, said to him in a 
low voice: “Shall we meet this evening? I’ve invited Amelia 
to come along. . . .” He knocked out the used coffee- 
grounds under the counter, refilled the measures with fresh 
coffee, released some steam from the machine and then 
answered simply, without any bitterness : “I’m sorry, but this 
evening I can’t.” I went out with the cups; and I realized 
I was disappointed tlftt he was not coming that evening and 
was not going to steal Amelia from me, as he had stolen all 
the other girls. 
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/VS far as my brother-in-law Raimondo was concerned, 
/-V things were bound to finish like that: I am sorry for 
JL JLmy sister, but it wasn’t my fault. The first hot day, 
then, in the morning, I made my bathing costume and towel 
into a bundle, tied it on to the saddle of my bicycle, and 
started off with the bicycle across my shoulders towards the 
stairs, with the idea of creeping off unobserved and going 
to Ostia. But — talk about bad luck! — who should I meet 
on the landing but Raimondo, RaimoAdo Himself, of all the 
many people who sleep in our house? He immediately eyed 
my bundle and asked: “Where arc you going?” “To Ostia.” 
“And wlj^t about the work?” “What work?” “Don’t be 
a fool. . . .*« You can go to Ostia on Monday! . . . We’re 
going to the shop now.” To put it briefly, Raimondo is a 
big, tall young man and I am small and thin. He took the 
bicycle forcibly away from me, shut it up in a cupboard in the 
wall and then, taking me by the arm, pushed me downstairs, 
saying: “Come along, it’s late.” “felcver late enough,” I 
answered, “for what we have to defc” He said nV> more, but 
I could see from his face that I had touched a tender spot. 
With my poor sister’s money he had opened a barber’s shop; 
but business was not goin^ very well — in fact, to tell the 
truth, it was going extremely badly. There were the two 
of us* in the sh* p, himself and me; but, for all the clients who 
turned up, ewe might as well have gone t out for a walk, both 
of us, leaving die boy, Paolino, to look after the shop— just to 
prevent people stealing the razors and brushes into the bargain. 

88 / 
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We walked off in silence, beneath a sun which was already 
scorching. The shop was only a short distance from the 
house, in the heart of the old part of Rome, in the Via del 
Seminario ; and this had been the first mistake, because it was 
a street through which nobody passed, in a quarter where 
there was nothing but offices and poor people. When we 
arrived, Raimondo pulled up the roller-blind, took off his 
jacket and put on his apron; and I did the same. Paolino 
also arrived, and Raimondo at once put the broom into his 
hands and tol * him to sweep the place carefully, because, as 
he said, cleanliness is the first essential for a barber’s shop. 
Yes indeed, you may well sweep the floor: but that won’t 
help you to turn tin into gold! For not only was the street 
an unhappy choice, but the shop itself was a wretched-looking 
place — small, with a dado round the walls painted to look 
like marble, with cheap wooden chairs and shelves painted 
pale blue, stained, chipped china that had been taken over 
from another establishment, and cloths and towels hemmed 
and embroidered by my sister so that you could tell from a 
mile off that they were home-made. Well, Paolino swept the 
floor — a very accommodating kind of floor, being made of 
greyish tiles — while Raimondo lay back in a chair and smoked 
his first cigarette. When the sweeping was done, Raimondo, 
with a lordly gesture, gave Paolino twenty-five lire to go and 
buy a newspaper; and when the boy came back with it, he 
plunged into a close "tudy of the sporting news. And so the 
morning began — with Raimondo lying back in the chair, 
reading and smoking; laolino squatting in the doorway, 
amusing himself by pulling the cat’s tail; and I, sitting outside 
the shop, stupefying myself ^ith watching the street. As I 
have already said, it was an unficqu-nted street: in an hour 
I must have seen, all in all, about ten people go past, almost 
all women coming back from the market with uieir shopping- 
bags. Finally the sun, having gone round behind the roofs, 
came into the street; then I retired into the shop and sat down 
in another of the chairs. 
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Another half-hour went by, and still no customers. All of 
a sudden, Raimondo threw down the paper, stretched him- 
self, yawned and said: “Come on, Scrafino ... as the 
customers don’t come, you might as well keep your hand in: 
give me a shave.” It was not the first time he had asked me 
to act as his barber, but that day, with the thought of his 
having prevented me from going to Ostia still running in 
my head, it annoyed me more than usual. Without saying 
anything, I seized a towel and stuffed it under his chin, in a 
very rude sort of way. Anyone else would have understood, 
but not he. Conceitedly, he was now leaning forward to look 
at himself in the glass, examining his chin, feeling his cheeks 
with his fingers. 

Paolino zealously handed me the wooden soap-bowl; I 
worked up a lather and then, whisking the brush round and 
round as though I were beating eggs, soaped Raimondo’s 
face right up to the eyes. I worked away furiously with the 
brush, yid in a very short time made tWo enormous balloons 
of foam ondiis checks. Then I grasped the razor and started 
shaving him with big, vigorous strokes, from the bottom 
upwards, as though I wanted to cut his throat. At this he 
was frightei^pd, and said: “Gently now . . ! what’s come 
over you?” I made no answer, but, thrusting back his head, 
removed the lather, with a single sweep of the razor, from the 
base of his throat to the dimple in his chin. He didn’t breathe 
a word, but I knew he was fuming. I also shaved him against 
the lie of the hair, using the same method; and then he bent 
forward over the basin and rinsed i his face. As* I dried him 
I gave h;m a few good slaps in the face which, if I had had 
my way, would have been real blows, and then, at his request, 

I sprayed him thoroughly with talc powder. I thought I 
had finished with him; but he, lying back in the chair again, 
said f “And nUw a haircut.” 

I protested: “But I cut your hair only the other day.” He 
replied, calmly: “Yes, you did, it’s true . . . but now you 
must trim the edges; the hair’s beginning to grow again.” 
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Once more I had to swallow my annoyance, and, after shaking 
out the towel, I fastened it under his chin again. Raimondo, 
it must be admitted, has magnificent hair, thick, black and 
glossy, growing down low on his forehead and brushed back 
thence in long locks right down to the back of his neck; but 
that day I felt a strong dislike for this splendid hair, which 
seemed to have in it all the laziness and conceit of his caddish 
nature. “Now, be careful,” he warned me; “just a trim, 
don’t shorten it”; and I answered between my teeth: “You 
needn’t worn ” As I snipped off the tiny, almost invisible 
ends of his hair I thought about Ostia, and a great longing 
caml over me to cut a big slice out of the glossy mass with 
my scissors: but I did not do it, for my sister’s sake. As for 
him, he had now taken up the paper again, and was enjoying 
the twittering sound of my scissors just as if it had been the 
song of a canary. At one moment, casting a glance at the 
mirror, he said to me: “D’you know, you’ve got the makings 
of a verv good hui»&?” “And you” — I should haye liked 
to reply — “you’ve got the makings of a man who manages 
very well on the immoral earnings of women.” Well, so I 
trimmed the edges of his hair; then I took the hand-mirror 
and held it at the back of his neck to show what I had done, 
and asked in an insinuating tone: “And now, shall it be a 
shampoo? ... or a nice friction?” I was joking, but he, 
with an impassive face, replied: “Friction.” This time I 
couldn’t help exclaiiring: “But, Raimondo, we’ve only got 
six bottles altogether, ai*d you want to waste one on a friction 
for yourself! 4 ’ He shrugged his shoulders. “Mind your own 
business. . . . It’s not your money, is it?” I vented to 
answer him: “It’s more mine ^ian yours, anyhow”; but I said 
nothing, again for the sake of ^ r s ^ ster who was dying of 
love for this man; and I obeyed. Raimondo insisted, shame- 
lessly, on choosing which perfume he would^have. Violet 
was the one he preferred; and he then instructed ?nc to rub 
his scalp thoroughly and massage his head with the tips of my 
fingers, beginning at the bottom and working upwards. 
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While I was giving him the massage I kept looking at the 
door to see if a customer would come in and interrupt this 
buffoonery ; but, as usual, no one appeared. After the friction, 
he made me put some solid brilliantine on his hair — the very 
best kind, out of the little French pot. Finally he took the 
comb from me and himself combed his hair, with a care which 
I will not attempt to describe. “Now I feel fine,” he said, 
getting up from the chair. I looked at the clock: it was 
almost one. I said to him: “Raimondo. . . . I’ve given 
you a shave and a haircut, I’ve given you a friction. . . . 
Now let me go to the sea . . . there’s still time.” But all 
he said, as he took off his apron, was : “I’m going home for 
lunch now ... if you go too, who’s to mind the shop? . . . 
I tell you, you can go to Ostia on Monday.” He put on his 
jacket, gave me a nod and went off, followed by Paolino who 
was to bring me my lunch from home. 

Left alone, I felt like kicking the chairs, breaking the mirrors, 
and thawing the brushes and razors 'into* die street. But, 
with the thought still in mind that, really and truly, all this 
stuff belonged to my sister and therefore to me too, 1 over- 
came my anger and lay back in a chair, waiting. There was 
no one A al^ passing along the street now; the paving-stones 
were blinding in the sunshine; inside the shop all I could see 
was myself, widi my scowling face reflected in all the mirrors 
in turn; and partly from hunger, partly from the effect of 
these mirrors, my head was going roun^ and round. Luckily 
Paolino arrived with a plate done up -in a napkin; I told him 
to go home too and retired into ttfe room at thfc back of the 
shop, a .little cubby-hole hidden behind a semi-transparent 
curtain, so as to cat my food in ^oeacc. At that same moment, 
at home, Raimondo would be turning up his nose at the 
good things my sister had'^been preparing for him; but I, 
wheh I undid*the napkin, found nothing but a plate of half- 
cold spaghetti* a roll of bread and a, small bottle of wine. 
I ate slowly, if only to pass the time; and all the time, while I 
was eating, I was thinking that. Raimondo was in clover and 
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that it was a bitter shame that my sister had taken up with 
him. I had only just finished eating when the sound of a 
voice made me jump — “May 1 come in?” 

I came hurriedly out of my cubby-hole. It was Santina, 
daughter of the porter in the building opposite. She was 
dark and small but with a good figure, and a pretty little 
face that was rather broad in its lower part, and two very 
knowing black eyes. She often dropped into the shop, with 
one excuse or another; and I, in my ingenuous way, imagined 
it was for me that she came. Her visit, at this moment, 
gave me pleasure; I told her to make herself at home and she 
sat drywn in one of the barber’s chairs: she was so small that 
her feet didn’t reach the floor. We started talking, and I, 
to get the conversation going, remarked that it would be a 
lovely day to go to the seaside. She sighed and answered 
that she would be delighted to go, but, alas, that afternoon, 
she had to hang out the washing on the roof. “Would you 
like me to ~oi ivf 'mdMiclp you?” I suggested. “Cpme up 
on the roof with me?” she said. “Why, I’d be crazy if I let 
you. . . . My Mum would soon be after me, if I did.” 
She looked round, trying to find something to say, and at 
last remarked: “You haven’t many customers, nave you?” 
“Many?” I said; “none at all.” “You ought to open a hair- 
dresser’s shop for ladies,” she said; “then I and my friends 
would come to you for a perm.” In order to ingratiate 
myself with her, I suggested: “I can’t give you a perm — but, 
if you like, I have got a scent-spray.” She replied once, 
coquettishly:* “Really? ^nd what scent is it?” “A very 
good scent,” I said. I took the bottle with the atomizer and 
began spraying her here and there, all over, for a j ke, while 
she cried out that I was making her eyes smart, and put up her 
hands to protect herself At that tnoment Raimondo arrived. 

“That’s fine; you’re having a great time,” ha: said severely, 
without looking at us^ Santina had risen to her fret, apolo- 
gizing; I replaced the bottle on the shelf. Raimondo said: 
“You know I don’t want women in the shop. . . . And the 
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spray is for the use of customers.” Santina protested, in an 
affected sort of way: “Signor Raimondo, I wasn’t doing any 
harm” ; and off she went, without hurrying herself. I noticed 
that Raimondo cast f a lingering glance after her, and this 
annoyed me because I saw that Santina had attracted him; 
and, from the way in which she had protested, the idea came 
into my head, all of a sudden, that he had attracted her too. 
I said sulkily: “The violet friction for you — that’s all right, 
of course . . . but a little whiff of scent for that girl, who at 
least was kind enough to keep me company — oh no, that’s 
not allowed. . . . Where’s the sense in it?” Raimondo said 
nothing, but went to take off his jacket in the back shop. 
And so the afternoon began. 

A couple of hours passed, in heat and silence. At first 
Raimondo slept for nearly an hour, his head thrown back, 

E urplc in the face, his mouth open, snoring like a pig; then 
e woke up and, taking a pair of scissors, amused himself for 
a good r half-hour by snipping off the kairs 'in his nostrils and 
ears; finally, not knowing what to do, he offered to give me 
a shave. Now, if there was one thing I disliked more than 
shaving him, it was being shaved by him. As long as it was 
I, the assistant, who was shaving him , it seemed to me in 
order; but that he, the boss, should shave me — that could 
only mean that we were a couple of failures without so much 
as a dog to make use of our services. However, since I too 
was bored at having nothing to do, I accepted his offer. He 
had already cleared the lather from one side of my face and 
was preparing to start on the othei' when suddenly, from the 
street, came Santina’s voice again: “May I come in?” 

We both turned round, I with my face half covered in soap, 
Raimondo with the razor poised in the air : and there she was 
smiling, provoking, with *v5ue foot on the doorstep and the 
basket full of#wrung-out washing resting on her thigh, looking 
at us. “Excuse me,” she said, “but as I knew you hadn’t any 
customers at 'this time of day, I was wondering whether 
possibly Signor Raimondo, who is so strong, would help 
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me to carry this basket of washing up on to the roof? . . . 
Please excuse me.” If you could have seen Raimondo . . .! 
He put down the razor, s':id to me: “Serafino, you must finish 
shaving yourself,” threw off his apron, and off he went, like 
a rocket, together with Santina. Before I could recover 
myself, they had already vanished into the entrance of the 
buildipg opposite, laughing and joking. 

Then, without hurrying, for I knew I had time, I finished 
shaving, I washed and dried my face, and then I told Paolino : 
“Go to the 1 luse and tell my sister Giuscppina to come here 
at once. . . , Go on, run.” 

Giuscppina arrived shortly afterwards, half fainting with 
fright. Seeing her so crooked and ugly, poor creature, with 
that strawberry mark on her cheek in which lay the whole 
story of the shop that had been started with her money, I 
almost took pity on her and thought of not telling her any- 
thing. But it was too late now, and besides, I wanted to get 
my revenge ai "Raimondo. So I said to her: “Don’t be 
frightened, there’s nothing wrong. . . . It’s just that Rai- 
mondo has gone up on to the roof to help the porter’s daughter, 
over the way, to hang out her washing.” “God help me!” 
she said, “now there s going to be trouble”; anil she went 
straight to the big entrance-door across the street. I took off 
my apron, slipped on my jacket, and pulled down the roller- 
blind. But, before I went away, I hung up a printed notice 
which we had taken r over, with the wash-basins, from the 
other establishment, and which said: “Closed on a^'iint of 
family bereavement.” 
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Y OU can be quite sure that, when a woman finds her 
way into a group of men friends, that group, without 
the slightest doubt, is bound to disintegrate and each 
member of it to go off on his own account. That year we 
formed a group of young men who were all in the closest 
sympathy with each other, always united, always in agree- 
ment, always together. We were all of us earning a very good 
living. Tore with his garage, the two Modesti brothers with 
their meat-broker’s business, Pippo Mprgaitti with his pork- 
butcher s sjiop, Rinaldo with Ins bar, and I with a varied 
assortment of diings: at that moment I was dealing in resin 
and products allied to it. Although we were all under thirty, 
none o^us^jveighed less than twelve or thirteen stone: we all 
knew how to wield a knife and fork. During the day we 
were at work; but from seven o’clock onwards we were 
always together, first at Rinaldo’s bar in the Corso Vittorio, 
and then in a restaurant with a garden in the neighbourhood 
of the Chiesa Nuova. We spent Sundays together, of course: 
either at the stadium watching football matches, pr on expedi- 
tions to die Castclli Romani, or, in the warm weather, at 
Ostia or Ladispoli. There were six of us, yet it might be 
said that we were one single person. So, supposing that one 
of us was smitten by a caprice, the other five were soon 
smitten too. , With regard to jewellery, it was Tore who 
started it\ he came one evening to the restaurant wearing a 
wristwatch of massive gold, with a plaited gold strap nearly 
an inch wide. We asked him who had given it to him. 
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“The Director of the Bank of Italy,” he said, by which b!S 
meant that he had bought it with his own money. Then he 
slipped it off and showed it to us : it was a watch of a well- 
known make, double-casjd and with a second hand, and, 
together with its stiff plaited strap, it weighed goodness knows 
how much. It made a great impression upon us. “An in- 
vestment, ” said somebody. But Tore replied: “What d’you 
mean, an investment? I like wearing it on my wrist, that’s 
all.” When we met next day at the usual restaurant, Mor- 
ganti alieady had a wristwatch of his own, with a gold strap 
too, but not ouch a heavy one. Then it was the turn of the 
Modesti brothers who each bought one — larger ones than 
Tore’s and with plaited straps that were less sohd but broader. 
As for Rinaldo and me, as we both liked Tore’s watch, we 
asked him where he had got it and then went together to a 
good shop in the Corso and each bought one. 

It was now May, and often in the evenings we used to go to 
Monte Mario t? theoinn there, to drink wine and eat fresh 
beans and sheep ^ milk cheese. One evening 'fpre" put out 
his hand to help himself to beans and we all saw a ring on 
his finger, a massive ring containing a diamond of no very 
great size but«a fine one nevertheless. “My goodness!” we 
exclaimed. “Now look here,” lie said roughly, “you’re not 
to imitate me, you pack of monkeys. ... I bought this so 
as to be different.” However, he took it off and we passed 
it round: it was really a very fine diamond, limpid, perfect. 
But Tore is a uig, rather soft-looking chap, with a flat flabby 
face, two little pig-like eyes, a nose that looks as if it were 
made of butter and a mouth like a purse with broken hinges. 
With that ring on his small, fat finger and that watth on his 
stumpy wrist, he looked almost like a woman. The diamond 
ring, as he wished, was not copa A. However, y^e each of us 
bought a nice ring for ourselves The Mode^i brother^ had 
two similar rings made both of red gold but wh}i different 
stones in them, one green and one blue; Rinaldo bought 
himself a ring of a more or less antique style, pierced and 
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Carved, with a brown cameo containing a little white figure 
of a nude woman; Morganti, always anxious to cut a dash, 
acquired one actually made of platinum, with a black stone; 
while I myself, being more conventional, contented myself 
with a ring which had a square setting and a flat yellow stone 
upon which I had my initials cut, so that I could use it for 
sealing parcels. After the rings came cigarette-cases, was 
Tore, as usual, who began it, by producing a long, flat case 
— made of gold, of course — with crossed lines incised on it, 
and snapping it open under our noses; and then everyone 
imitated him, some in one way and some in another. After 
the cigarette-cases, wc all indulged our own whims: some- 
body bought a bracelet with a medal, to wear on his other 
wrist; somebody else a pressure-controlled fountain pen; 
somebody else a little chain with a cross and a medallion of 
the Madonna to hang round his neck; and somebody else 
a cigarette-lighter. Tore, vainest of all, acquired three more 
rings; and now he looked more like>a wfcman than ever, 
especially when he took off his jacket and appeared in a short- 
sleeved shirt, displaying his big, soft arms and hands covered 
with rings. 

We were^all laden with jewellery now; and* I don’t know 
why, but it was just at that moment that things began to go 
wrong. It didn’t amount to much — a little teasing, a few 
rather caustic remarks, a few sharp retorts. And then one 
evening Rinaldo, who owned the bar, arrived at our usual 
restaurant with a girl, his new cashier. Her name was Lucrezia 
and she was perhaps not yet even tv->cnty, but sho was as fully 
developed as a woman of thirty. Her skin was white as 
milk, heV eyes black, large, steady and expressionless, her 
mouth red, her hair black. She looked indeed like a statue, 
especially a? she always remained still and composed and 
hardly spoke a f all. Rinaldo confided to us that he had found 
her by mepns of a commercial advertisement, and he said he 
knew nothing 'about her, not even whether she had a family 
or whom she lived with. She was just the right person, he 
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added, for the cash-desk: a girl like that attracted clients By 
her good looks and then, by her serious demeanour, kept them 
at a distance; a plain girl fails to attract, and a pretty but 
forthcoming one does no work and creates disorder. The 
presence of Lucrczia that evening caused considerable con- 
straint among us: we sat very upright the whole time, with 
our jackets on, talking in a reserved manner without any 
jokes or coarse words and eating very politely; even Tore 
tried to eat his fruit with a knife and fork, without much suc- 
cess howeve *. Next day we all rushed to the bar to see her 
at her duties. She was sitting on a tiny stool, her hips — 
which were already too broad for her age- -bulging over its 
sides: and her haughty bosom was almost pressing against the 
keys of the cash-register. We all stood there open-mouthed 
as we watched her calmly, precisely, unhurriedly distributing 
price-dockets, continually pressing down the keys of the 
machine without even looking at them, her eyes fixed straight 
ahead of Kr *:i the di.cction of the bar counter. She notified 
the barman, each time, in a quiet, impersonal voice: “Two 
coffees. . . . One bitter. . . . One orangeade. . . . One 
beer.” She never smiled, she never looked at the customer; 
and certainly there were some who went up very close to her 
in the hope of being looked at. She was dressed with pro- 
priety, but like the poor girl that she was: in a simple, sleeve- 
less white dress. But clean, fresh, well ironed. She wore no 
jewellery, not even ear-rings, although the lobes of her cars 
had been pierced. We, of course, when we saw h^w pretty 
she was, started making Jo kes, encouraged by Rinaldo, who 
was proud of her. But she, after the first few jokes, said: 
“We shall meet at the restaurant this evening, shan’t we? 
So leave me in peace now. ... 1 don’t like being disturbed 
while I’m working.” Tore, „u whom these words were 
addressed because he was the most prying an-! ill-mannered, 
said with feigned sui prise: “I say, I’m sorry . . . we’re only 
poor people, and we didn’t know we had to do with a prin- 
cess. . . . I’m sorry ... we didn’t mean any offence.” 
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ahe replied, drily: “I’m not a princess but a poor girl who 
works for her living . . . and I’m not offended. . . . One 
coffee and one bitter.” And so we went away feeling rather 
humiliated. 

In the evening we all met, as usual, at the restaurant. 
Rinaldo and Lucrezia were the last to arrive; and we imme- 
diately ordered our dinner. For a short time, while wp were 
waiting for our food, there was again a feeling of constraint; 
then the proprietor brought in a big dish of chicken alia 
romana , already cut up, with tomato sauce and red peppers. We 
all looked at each other, and Tore, interpreting our common 
feeling, exclaimed: “You know what I say? When 1 eat I 
like to feel free ... do as I do and you’ll feel better.” As 
he spoke he seized hold of a leg of chicken and, lifting it to 
his mouth with his two ring-covered hands, started to devour 
it. This was the signal; after a moment of hesitation we 
all began eating with our hands — all except Rinaldo and, of 
course, Lucrezia who mbblcd delicately at a little piece of 
breast. Afer the first moment we recovered ourselves and 
went back, in every possible respect, to our old noisy ways. 
We talked as we ate and ate as we talked; we gulped down 
brimming\lasses of wine with our mouths full ; we slouched 
back in our chairs; we told our usual racy stones. In fact, 
perhaps out of defiance, we behaved worse than usual; and 
I don’t remember ever having eaten so much, and with so 
much enjoyment, as I did that evening. When we had 
finished dinner, Tore loosened the buckle of his trouser-band 
and uttered a profound belch, whiih would have shaken the 
ceiling if it hadn’t happened that we were out of doors, 
under a pergola. “Ugh, I feel better,” he declared. He 
took a toothpick and, as he always did, started prodding at his 
teeth, all of, them, one by oLe, and then all over again; and 
finaTy, with tke toothpick stuck into the corner of his mouth, 
he told us, a really indecent story. At this, Lucrezia rose to 
her feet and said: “Rinaldo, I feel tired. ... If you don’t 
mind, will you Jake me home now?” We all exchanged^ 
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meaning glances: she had been Rinaldo’s cashier for barely 
two days and already she was talking to him familiarly and 
calling him by his Christie n name. A commercial advertise- 
ment in the paper, indeed! They went out and, the moment 
they had gone, Tore gave another belch and said: “About 
time too ... I’d had enough. . . . Did you see the haughti- 
ness (ftfit? And him following behind as good as gold . . . 
as meek as a lamb ! As for that commercial advertisement — 
matrimonial advertisement, I should say!” 

For two r,r three days the same scenes were repeated: 
Lucrczia eating composedly and silently; the rest of us trying 
to pretend she wasn’t there; Rinaldo divided between Lucrezia 
and us and not knowing what line to take. But there was 
something brewing, we all felt thar. The girl — still waters 
run deep — gave no sign, but all the time she was wanting 
Rinaldo to choose between herself and us. At last, one 
evening, for no precise reason — perhaps because it was hot 
and, as o:.e fws, heat gets on people’s nerves — Rinaldo, 
half-way through dinner, made an attack upor us, in this 
way: “This is the last time I’m coming to eat with you.” 
We were all astonished, and Tore asked: “Oh, is that really 
so? And may we ask why?” “Because I don\ like you.” 
“You don’t like us? Well, I’m sure we’re all very sorry for 
that — really terribly sorry.” “You’re a bunch of swine, 
that’s what you arc.” “Now be careful what you say, but 
. . . arc you crazy?” “Yes, you’re a bunch of swine; I say 
it and I repeat it. . . . Eating with you makes me feel 
sick.” By this time e vvere all red in the face with anger, 
and some of us had jumped up from the table. “It’s you,” 
said Tore, “who’s the biggest swine of all. Who gave you 
the right to judge us? Haven’t we always been all together? 
Haven’t we always done the same things?” “You be quiet,” 
Rinaldo said to him; “with all that jeweller/ on you* you 
look like one of thos. 1 women — you know who I mean. . . . 
All you need is some scent. . J. I say, haven’t you ever 
thought of putting on some scent ?*’ This blow was aimed 
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Si all of us; and, realizing the source from which it came, 
we all looked at Lucrezia: but she, hypocritically, kept on 
pulling Rinaldo by the sleeve and urging him to stop and 
come away. Then Tore said: “You’ve got jewellery too . . . 
you’ve got a watch and a ring and a bracelet . . . just as 
much as anyone else.” Rinaldo was beside himself now. 
“But you know what I’m going to do?” he cried. /Tm 
taking them all off and giving them to her. . . . Come on, 
take them, Lucrezia, I’m giving them to you.” As he spoke, 
he slipped off his ring, his bracelet, his wristwatch, pulled 
his cigarette-case out of his pocket and threw the whole lot 
into the girl’s lap. “None of the rest of you,” he said in- 
sultingly, “would ever do that . . . you couldn't do it.” 
“Go to hell,” said Tore; but you could see, now, that he was 
ashamed of having all those rings on his fingers. “Rinaldo,” 
said Lucrezia calmly, “take your things and let’s go.” She 
gathered all the things Rinaldo had given her into a heap 
and put them into his pocket. Rinaldi, hoWcvcr, owing to 
some kind of grudge that he had against us, continued to abuse 
us even while allowing Lucrezia to drag him away. “You’re 
a bunch^)f swine, I tell you. . . . Why don’t you learn how 
to eat; wh^ don’t you learn how to live. .* . . Swine!” 
“Idiot!” shouted Tore, mad with rage. “Imbecile! . . . 
You’ve allowed yourself to be led away by that other idiot 
who’s standing beside you !” If you could have seen Rinaldo ! 
He jumped right over the table and seized hold of Tore by the 
collar of his shirt. We had to pull them apart. 

That evening, after they had gofte, we did not breathe a 
word and we all left after a few minutes. Next evening we 
met again, but now our old gaiety was gone. We noticed, 
on this occasion, that several df the rings had vanished and 
some of the, watches too. After two evenings we none of us 
had * any jeweKery left, and we were duller than ever. A 
week went* by and then, with one excuse and another, we 
ceased to meet? at all. It was all finished, and, as one knows, 
when things are finished they don’t begin again: no one 
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likes warmed-up soup. Later on I heard that Rinaldo had 
married Lucrezia; I was told that, at the church, she was more 
thickly covered with jewellery than a statue of the Madonna. 
And Tore? I saw him at his garage a short time ago. He 
had a ring on his finger, but it was not of gold and it had 
no diamond in it : it was one of those silver rings that mechanics 
wear 
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ALESSANDRO subjected me to that disgraceful scene 
/-A in a restaurant; and two weeks later, as he was riding 
JL JLhis motor-bicycle along the Via Cassia, he collided 
with a lorry and was killed on the spot. Giulio started hitting 
me as we came out of the cinema, and barely three days 
afterwards, at the bathing-place in the Tiber, he caught that 
terrible disease which comes from the sewers and was gone 
in a few hours. Remo said to me, in the Via Ripetta: “You 
damned fool, you idiot, you imbecile”; and shortly after- 
wards, as he was turning into the ViatdeH’ € Oca, he slipped 
on a piece of orange-peel and broke his thigh. Mario made a 
rude gesture at me, at a football match, and almost imme- 
diately,^ might be said, became aware that his pocket-book 
had been stolen. These four cases — and others too, which I 
won’t mention for fear of becoming monotonous — con- 
vinced me, that year, that I was under the protection of a 
mysterious force which inflicted death, or at any rate punish- 
ment, upon anyone who opposed me^ Please note that it 
was not a question of the evil eye. A person who has the 
evil eye does harm without any hiotivc at alb haphazard, 
scattering disaster as a water-sprinkler scatters water: there’s 
no rhyme nor reason about it. No; I felt that, though I was a 
man of no importance, neithdt handsome, nor strong, nor 
rich (I am ap assistant in a drtSpcr’s shop), nor, indeed, particu- 
larly well endowed in any way, I was protected by a super- 
natural for^e, owing to which no one could harm me with 
impunity. Ydu will say this was presumption. Well, if 
that is so, please explain the coincidence of all those deaths 
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and disasters happening to people who wished to get thj 
upper hand of me. Explain to me why, when I found my- 
self in some sort of embarrassment and called upon this same 
force, it came at once, like a little dog, to my assistance and 
punished the imprudent person who had dared to set himself 
against me. Explain to me finally . . . but never mind. 
All yju need to know is that I had got the idea into my 
head, at that time, that I bore a charmed life, as if through 
jionie magic power. 

% *©ne sumr.rr day we decided, Grazia and I, to go and 
spend Sunday at Ostia. There were three assistants in our 
draper’s shop: Grazia, I and a newcomer called Ugo. The 
last, to tell the truth, was a type I did not at all like: tall, 
athletic, self-assured, with a face like a boxer’s, broken-nosed 
and prominent-jawed. Ugo had a way of throwing down a 
piece of cloth on the counter, unfolding it and snapping it 
between two of his fingers, looking, not at his customer, but 
through the doo^ of the shop at the people passing in the 
street, which reall/ got on my nerves; and, when a buyer 
expressed some doubt, instead of trying to persuade him, he 
would put on his forceful manner — that is, he would shut 
himself up in* a contemptuous, disapproving silmcc; or he 
would say, outright, in a dry tone of voice: “What you want 
is something more ordinary,” and go and replace the stuff 
on the shelf. He aimed, in fact, at intimidating the buyer; 
and indeed the buy<^ would almost always call him back, 
repentantly, re-examine the stuff and make a purch^s. But 
whenever L tried to instate him — possibly because I had 
not Ugo’s physical presence nor his impudence either — people 
used to tell me that I had bad manners, that the - manager 
would be well advised to gitc me the sack, and things like 
that. And so, after a few unsi .cessful attempts* ,1 went back 
to my own manner, which is smooth, obsequious, hoiyyed, 
full of insinuations *nd complacencies. 

Grazia did not like Ugo; so, at least, she assured me several 
times: “That man! . . . Goodness gracious! He’s a horror. 
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. . He looks like a negro.” When Ugo, however, came 
up to us after we had made our arrangements for Ostia and 
asked us, in his usual arrogant tone: “Well, what nice plan 
have you got for Sunday?” she, wriggling and smiling and 
puffing herself out with coquettishness, answered immedi- 
ately: “Why don’t you come too, Ugo?” You can imagine 
Ugo: he accepted at once, and even went so far as fo say, 
with a protective air, that he would arrange to bring a girl 
with him, so that there would be one for each of us. But 
he said it in a certain sort of way, so that I was left in un- 
certainty: as though he really meant that his girl was Grazia 
and that he would be bringing the other one for me. 

On the Sunday we all met, at the time agreed, at the San 
Paolo station, where the crowd was beyond belief. Grazia 
was making her first appearance in a new, pale blue dress 
which went well with her fair hair; I myself was laden with 
packages, having bought the provisions for our lunch; Ugo 
was dressed in a dand ified manner, in delicate greenish grey; 
and there foo was Ugo’s girl, by name Clementina. The 
suspicion I had had at the shop was, moreover, immediately 
confirmed when Ugo, authoritatively, took Grazia by the 
arm anft s^d to Clementina and me: “Now, you two, don’t 
you go and sneak off. ... Be sure you don’t lose sight of 
us when the time comes to leave.” Grazia laughed and 
cuddled delightedly up against him. I took a look at Clem- 
entina. She was, indeed, just the right girl for me — that 
is, of course, according to the idea that Ugo had formed 
of my personality — a good sort c K girl, white* and plump, 
with cow-like hips and bosom and a stupid face, also of the 
bovine type: all she needed was a bell hung round her neck. 
She said to me with a smile, as She looked at Ugo and Grazia: 
“You can |ce how fond th%^ are of each other, those two, 
can’j you?’ Perhaps this was meant as an invitation to be- 
have likewise. Instead of which I answered, acidly, keeping 
at a distance: “Oh, really? . . . You don’t say so. . . . 
Why, I had never noticed it.” 
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The train came in and Ugo, of course, was the first to get' 
in, goodness knows how, amongst that shouting, wrangling 
crowd; the first, too, to r.npcar at a window, with that un- 
pleasant face of his, shouting: “I’ve got four places; now you 
can get in at your leisure.” We got in and sat down, one 
couple facing the other, and the train started. It is no exag- 
geration to say that, during the whole journey, I never for 
one moment took my eyes off the other two: I just could 
„jiot help it. Ugo, by now, had taken complete possession of 
(Srazia. At '»i c moment he was talking to her in a whisper, 
making her laugh and blush; at another, jokingly as it were, 
lie was embracing her; and then again, pretending he was 
doing nothing at all, he would stroke and caress her. Grazia, 
like a real shameless woman, made no objection; all she did 
was to wriggle like an cel and rub herself against him. But 
what hurt me most was that they should behave in that way 
just as if I had not been there, entirely ignoring my presence. 
If only I could paid them back by behaving in $hc same 
way widi Clementina, so as to counterbalance Ug^’s conduct! 
But, apart from the fact that she didn’t attract me, Clementina 
did not appear to want me to pay court to her: she was asleep, 
with her hcad # thrown back, her mouth open, and her hands 
in her lap. 

At Ostia we went to the bathing establishment and un- 
dressed, in turn, in a cabin. Once we were all four in bath- 
ing-costumes, the differences between us became even more 
apparent. Grazia had a lovely, slim figure, with lo^ 1 * strong 
legs and a well-developed bust; Clementina, on the other 
hand, looked like a pillow tied round the middle, all hips 
and bosom, without waist and without neck. Between Ugo 
and 111c, moreover, the contrast was even more evident. He 
had the body of a wrestler, mii/cular, firm, brovm, broad in 
the shoulders and narrow in the hips, his bath>ig-slip seemed 
glued to his buttoexj and his dark-haired thigh" quivered; 
whereas I, on the other hand, was small, with thin legs, a body 
with no muscle on it, and jjkinny arms — a veritable spider. 
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Ugo, of course, at once seized Grazia by die hand; and off 
they went, running across the burning sand towards the sea, 
into which they plunged together with their heads down. 
“What a fine-looking pair they are!” said Clementina, who 
seemed to be doing all she could to embitter me. And now 
the two of them, out there in the sea, were splashing water 
over each other and pushing and shoving each othcy, and 
then Ugo took up Grazia in his arms and Grazia clung round 
his neck and laughed. I asked Clementina whether she 
wanted to bathe and she answered yes, certainly, with pleasure, 
but she wished to stay near the edge, as she could not swim. 
And so we had our bathe in two feet of dirty, warm water, 
amongst crying, screaming children who threw balls to each 
other, while their nurses and mothers called to them by 
name and the radio at the bath-house blared incessantly the 
old song: II mare k sernpre blu, come quando c’eri tu. . . . Mean- 
while Ugo and Grazia were swimming far out, like real 
athletes, { and were almost out of sight q 

At that moment, without forethought, in a perfectly natural 
way, it came into my head that Ugo would be drowned that 
day. I thought of this quite passively, as a thing inevitable 
and just: hfe had done me wrong, therefore he had to die. 
The thought restored, all of a sudden, my peace of mind. 
I went over to Clementina, who was standing in the water 
clinging with both hands to the safety rope, and said: “Ugo is 
one of those people who show off, am] who then get cramp 
and drown . . . and then they bring them back unconscious 
to the beach and try artificial respiration on ihem.” She 
looked at me, not understanding what I meant, and said: 
“But surely he’s a very good swimmer?” Shaking my head, 
I replied “He’s a very good swilnmcr, I don’t deny that. . . . 
But he’s just the type of mafl' who finishes his Sunday outing 
lying on the s?iid while someone gives him artificial respira- 
tion . . . you mark my words.” 

After some time Grazia and Ugo came out of the water 
and started running up and down the beach, in order to dry 
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themselves, so they said. They chased each other, cauglft 
each other with outflung arms, threw little balls of sand at 
each other, fell together on to the ground. I gazed fixedly 
at them as I stood beside Clementina, who still clung to the 
rope, and I seemed to see Ugo throwing himself into the sea 
and being seized by cramp, then beginning to gesticulate 
wildly and then drowning; soon they brought him to land 
and gave him artificial respiration. It was not certain that 
hewas going to die; however, I was not sorry to think that, for 
orTP hour a' least, he should hover, as they say, between 
life and death. In the meantime Ugo and Grazia had finished 
drying themselves and Ugo came and suggested that we 
should go out in a boat. Clementina at once declared that 
she would not go because she did not know how to swim; so 
we three got into a boat, with myself at the oars and Ugo and 
Grazia sitting side by side in the stern. 

I started rowing gently, over that calm and tedious sea, 
in the burning si?n ray eyes fixed all the time upon them as 
though 1 hoped that all die poison that lay in my looks might 
make diem feel ashamed and cause them to be more discreet. 
But my efforts were wasted: just as in the train, a short time 
before, so novf they went on rubbing up against «ne another 
and making jokes, as though I had been a hired boatman. In 
fact Ugo, wishing to emphasize the situation, said to me, in 
a burlesque sort of manner: “If you don’t mind, my good 
man, please pull Vvitb^your left; otherwise we shall run into 
that raft.” This at last made me lose patience, and I ^ swered: 
“I say, Ugo* has no oneVver told you what an ill-mannered 
boor you are?” He sat up straight and asked: “Wha-a-a-t?” 
— drawing out the < 1 , as much as to say: “What do I hear? 
,Do 1 hear aright?” Still rowing. I went on: “Yes, a boor 
and a half-wit. . . . Has no oC£ ever told you?” “What’s 
wrong with you?” he demanded, raising his v«icc. “What’s 
wrong with me,” I s^id coldly, “is that you are* a first-rate 
blackguard.” “Be careful what you say.” “I’m saying what 
I think, which is that you are a blackguard and a brute.” 
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<‘Be careful now, don’t try being funny with me.” As he said 
this, he rose to his feet and hit me hard, high up on the chest. 
I let go of the oars, jumped to my feet too, and was just 
going to hit him back; but he was too quick, and seized hold 
of my wrist with two fingers that seemed made of steel. 
We were struggling now, both of us standing up, while 
Grazia, still seated, screamed and implored us to stopy At a 
particularly violent movement on our part the boat, which was 
low and narrow, upset, and we all fell into the water. 

We were not far from the shore, and I swear that, as I 'Was 
falling, I said contentedly to myself: “Now he’ll get cramp 
and drown . . . and he’ll die, like Alessandro and Giulio.” 
In the meantime the boat was drifting away, upside down, 
with the oars floating in the water; and we all three swam 
clear of it. “Idiot!” Ugo shouted at me. Grazia, as though 
nothing had happened, was swimming off in the direction of 
the beach. “You’re an idiot and a hypocrite too,” I answered; 
and as I said this some water got into twy mouth. But by this 
time Ugo jvas taking no further notice of me; he was swim- 
ming off to join Grazia. I also started swimming towards the 
shore, thinking all the time of the cramp that would soon 
drag hifti ^pwn to the bottom, when suddenly I felt a sharp 
pain all down my right side, from my shoulder right down to 
my foot, and realized that it was I who was being attacked 
by the cramp, not Ugo. It all happened in an instant and 
in that instant I lost my head: the paiij. did not stop, I began 
gesticulating wildly, I was unable to breathe, I had a terrible 
feeling of fear, I uttered a cry and the water came into my 
mouth. “Help!” I shouted, and swallowed some more 
water. The cramp continued all the time and I went under 
and came up again; then I dried “help!” again and went 
under onccj more, swallowing water all the time. I should, 
in t/iort, haveebecn drowned if a hand had not finally grasped 
me by the arm, while a voice — Ugo’s voice — said to me: 
“Keep still, and I’ll get you to shore.” Then I closed my eyes 
and I think I fainted. 
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When I came round, after I don’t know how long, I felt’ 
the burning sand of the beach under my back. Someone 
had hold of me by the wri ts and was working my arms up 
and down; someone else, squatting beside me, was massaging 
my chest and stomach. There was a great cloud of dust in 
the air, the sunlight was dazzling, and all round me was a 
forest of sunburned, hairy legs : their owners were watching 
me die. I heard somebody say : “Seems to me he’s done for”; 
and somebody else remarked: “They want to show off, and 
tha£*S what b <ppcns: they drown themselves.” I felt blown 
out with water and my head was too heavy for me, and 
meanwhile my two arms were going up and down like the 
handles of a pair of bellows, and then a great rage swept over 
me and I said, as I tried to disengage myself: “Leave me 
alone. ... Go to hell”; and then I fainted again. 

I do not wish to say any more about that ill-fated day. 
But a week later, at the shop, at a moment when Ugo was some 
distance off, Ci said to me m a low voice: “You know 
why it was tliaf you almost got drowned at Osti^ last Sun- 
day?” “No; why was it?” “Ugo explained to me. . . . 
He says there’s a mysterious force which protects him: any- 
one who oppojes him may even get killed. .... Well, he 
says he’s taboo . . . but I should very much hke to know 
what taboo means?” 

“Taboo,” I rephed, after a moment of hesitation, “taboo 
means — when a thing ^or a person is sacred.” 

She said nothing because at that moment Ugo c?:. e back 
carrying a rcjl of cotton'*material, which he unfolded with 
his usual snap of the fingers, saying at the same time: “This 
is what you require, Signora.” But from Grazia’s "glances 
I realized that she was properly in love. My goodness! — a 
man who is not only handsome, -strong and young, but, into 
the bargain, taboo! 
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I N order to make you understand Adele’s character, I ^ish 
simply to relate what happened on our wedding night: 
“red sky in the morning . . as they say. Well then, 
after the dinner at a restaurant in Trastevere, after the toasts, 
the poems, the good wishes, after embraces and tears on the 
part of my mother-in-law, wc went off to my own house, 
which is above my ironmonger’s shop in the Via dell’Anima. 
We were married now, and we were both of us a little shy; 
and when we were in the bedroom, J started by taking off 
my jacket ^and, as I hung it over the back oi a chair, I said, 
more or less to break the ice: “They say it brings luck. . . . 
Did you notice? — wc were thirteen at table.” Adele had 
taken ofl*|h^ new shoes that hurt her feet and was standing 
in front of the wardrobe looking-glass, gazing at herself. She 
answered at once, in a pleased sort of way, as though what 
I had said had quite dispelled her timidity. “No, really, 
Gino,” she said,, “we were twelve. . . . Ten guests and we 
two — that makes twelve.” Now it f happened that I had 
counted the people present at thL* restaurant— so as to be 
correct, also, in giving the orders; and when I counted 
them Phad seen that we were indeed thirteen, so that I had 
actually said to Lodovico, one of our marriage witnesses: 
“There are thirteen of us. w . . I hope it won’t bring us 
bajj[ luck.’* $nd he had answered: “Not at all, in fact it 
brings good luck.” I sat down on the edge of the bed and 
began pulling off my trousers, at tRe same time replying 
calmly: “You’re wrong . . . there were thirteen of us. . . . 
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, I particularly noticed it, and I pointed it out to Lodovico too f 
Adele, at the moment, did not answer because her head and 
half her body were muffled up in the dress she was pulling off. 
But the moment she was free of it, without giving herself 
time to draw breath, she said briskly: “You counted wrong. 

. . . There were thirteen of us in the street — but then Meo 
went ^iway and there were only twelve.” I was in my 
drawers by this time, and, I don’t know why, all of a sudden 
I got angry. “Get along with you, you and your twelve,” 
I cried. “An* - , vhat has Meo got to do with it? . . . I tell 
you I counted the whole party in the restaurant.” “Well 
then,” she said, going and putting her dress into the wardrobe, 
“it means that, when you counted them, you had already 
had a bit too much to drink . . . that’s all there is to it.” 
“What d’you mean — too much to drink? ... I suppose I’d 
had a couple of glasses altogether, including the spu- 
rn ante. . . .” “Anyhow,” she said, “there were twelve of 
us . . . and y^uM.»n*t remember because you’re diynk now 
and youi memory deceives you.” “Who’s drunk? — what 
d’you mean? . . . There were thirteen of us.” “I tell you 
there were twelve.” “Thirteen.” “Twelve.” We were 
face to face now, in the middle of the room, I in fhy drawers 
and she in her petticoat. I caught hold of her by the arms 
and shouted right into her face: “Thirteen”; but then I sud- 
denly changed my mind and murmured, as I tried to embrace 
her: “Thirteen or twt^vc — it doesn’t matter. . . . Give me 
a kiss.” But she, falling ^ack on to the bed and not fusing 
the kiss, whispered right between my lips, so to speak, just 
as they were meeting hers: “Yes; but there were twelye of us.” 
I jumped away from her into the middle of the room, and 
cried: “This is a bad beginning. . . . You’re my wife and 
you have to obey me. . . . If! tell you there were thirteen 
of us, thirteen of us there were, and you’re noAo contradict.” 
Then she got up froiji the bed and shouted violtndy: “I’m 
your wife — or rather, I shall be. . . . But there were twelve 
of us.” “ Take that, then. . . . There were thirteen of us.” 
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And thus the first slap was given, and a good, resounding 
slap it was. Adcle, for a moment, appeared dazed; then she 
ran to the door of the sitting-room, opened it, and shouted 
from the threshold: “There were twelve of us. . . . And 
leave me alone . . . you disgust me.” Then she disappeared. 
After a moment’s astonishment I recovered myself, went to 
the door, called, knocked, implored: not a sound. T^e end 
of it was that I spent my wedding night all alone, dozing, 
half-dressed, on the bed; and she, I suppose, did the same 
thing on the divan in the sitting-room. Next day, by com- 
mon agreement, we went to see her mother and asked her 
how many of us there had been. It turned out that there 
had really been fourteen of us, owing to two little boys who 
were so small that they had slipped down off their chairs and 
started playing under the table. When I had made my count, 
one of them was still sitting at the table; by the time Adele 
had counted, they had both vanished. So we were both of 
us right; but Adcle, as a wife, was vtfrong. t 

There w\:re countless occasions, after that first time, upon 
which Adele displayed this niggardly side of her character. 
She had a mania for arguing about every trifle; if I said white 
she said b\Sck 9 ^nd she never gave in, never admitted she was 
in the wrong. If I started describing these occasions, there 
would be no end to it: as, for example, the time when she 
maintained for a whole day that she had never received her 
housekeeping money, and then, after she had argued about it 
for twenty-four hours on end, theiy the money was, on the 
sill of the little window in the lavatory, taking the fresh air 
like a rose in a glass. Of course the discussion continued, 
for she maintained that it was I who had put the money on 
the window-sill; whereas I proved to her, by a demonstration 
of facts, tb .t this was impossible and that she herself had, in 
fad, gone to 'that obscure little spot after she had received 
the money, not before. Or that other time when, niggardly 
as ever, she insisted that Alessandro, the barman at the cafe 
opposite, had four children, whereas I knew perfectly well 
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that he had only three; and so we went on arguing for 4 
whole week, because the barman was away; and then he came 
back and we discovered that he had had three children when 
the discussion began, and four now, because one had been 
born in the meantime. It was all nonsense, of course, and, 
as always happens in these matters, sometimes I was right 
and segnetimes she was right; but what I tried in vain to make 
her understand was that being right was of no importance, 
but that her vice for arguing over every trifle would end by 
ruining every- '^ing. “You don’t want a wife,” she replied, 
“you want a slave.” And so, through this continual arguing, 
our "relations were already strained; and as soon as I said 
something even of the most unquestionable kind, as for 
example: “It’s a sunny day today,” I could already feel myself 
getting angry at the very idea that she might contradict me; 
and I would look at her and indeed, sure enough, she would 
say without hesitation: “Oh no, Gino, there’s no sun today 
. . . it’s all clyuclv.”* Then I would take my hat jnd rush 
out cf the house, for if I had stayed any longer I should have 
burst with rage. 

One day about thi c time, as I was going along the Via 
Ripetta, I mef Giulia, a girl whom I had courtcd^hortly be- 1 
fore I got to know Adcle. I had soon grown tired of her, at 
that time, because she did not seem to me independent enough 
and whatever I said she agreed with me and never said I 
was wrong, even wbtfn a blind man could have seen how 
wrong I was. But, no\^ that I had married an independent 
woman and was getting the full enjoyment of her, I regretted 
Giulia who was so sweet and so compliant, and I cojuld have 
kicked myself for having preferred Adelc. It gave me great 
pleasure to meet her that morning, if only because of the 
difference between her charactft and Adclc’s; ar«d so, while 
she tried to get away by saying she had to g£ to the market 
and do her shopping, l kept her talking, simply forthe pleasure 
of seeing her agree with me in everything, and still retain her 
sweetness, and never once contradict me. Pardy to put her 
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Vo the test, I said: “Well, are you sorry you treated me so 
badly? Have you realized that I was better than a good 
many other men? Tell me, why was it you didn’t want 
me?” Now I knew perfectly well that this was not true: 
it had been I who had left her, and the reason I gave was, 
precisely, that I did not care for women like her, who were 
to'-' docile. But I wanted to see what answer she r would 
make to this quite false and unjust accusation. She, poor 
girl, hearing me speak like that, opened her eyes very wide in 
surprise. Certainly, for a moment, she was tempted to reply 
that it was I who had treated her badiy — which was true — 
and that it was I who had deserted her. But then, instead, 
her character revealed itself. She said, in that sweet voice 
of hers; “Gino . . . there must have been a misunder- 
standing. . . . Never, never should I have left you . . . 
I was so very fond of you.” You will notice she did not 
accuse me of telling a lie, as Adele would certainly have done; 
she wa$ trying to exculpate herself, but, to ,olcase me, was 
admitting 'chat a little of the fault had perhaps been on her 
side. I gave a bitter laugh at the thought of the folly I had 
been guilty of in preferring Adele; then, fondling her cheek, 
I exclairrreld : % “I know it was all my fault. . 7 . Alas, there 
was no misunderstanding; it was all my fault. ... I said 
that without really meaning it ... to see how you would 
answer.” Then I fondled her cheek again, making her blush 
with pleasure, and ran off. But before I turned the comer 
I looked round: she was still standing there, on the pavement, 
her shopping-bag hanging from her arm, gazing at me in 
bewilderment. 

It was the end of May and the following day we went, 
Adele and I, on my motor-scooter to Fregenc, to have our 
first bathe.o We found the V’each deserted; the sky was blue 
an£ the sunslhne dazzling, but there was a wind blowing 
strongly at ground level, a stinging, sand-laden wind. The 
sea near the shore was nothing but waves, green and white 
waves riding on top of each other and clashing together; 
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further out, it was streaked with a blue that was almost black 
and flecked here and there with white crests. Adele said she 
wanted to go out in a boat, and I, although the sea was not 
in a kindly mood — in order not to refuse her and hear myself 
being told, inevitably, that it was as smooth as oil — hired a 
boat and had it put into the water. I was in my bathing- 
costui^e, but Adele was fully dressed, and I — once again for 
fear of an argument — had N not insisted on her undressing. 
The bathing attendant gave us a push, I grasped the oars and 
started row’pg vigorously against the oncoming waves. 
They were not big waves, and, as we came out beyond the 
sandbanks, I rowed more gently; however, I was very careful 
to meet the waves head-on because, if I turned sideways, there 
was a likelihood that the boat, a mere nutshell, would capsize. 
Adele was sitting in the bows, going up and down with the 
waves; and aU at once, as I looked at her and saw her fully 
dressed and remembered that I had not dared to advise her 
to take her clodfes off, I felt angry and was seized ^vith the 
desire to tell her I had met Giulia. And so, as®I rowed, I 
gave her an account of how I had wished to put Giulia’s 
character to the test and of how she had not contradicted me. 
Adele listened \o me as the boat went up and do\fn with the 
waves, and finally said, calmly: “You’re wrong. . . . The 
fault was entirely on her side. ... It was she who left you." 

I pulled strongly at the oars to encounter an exceptionally 
big wave and replied angrily: “Who told you that, I should 
like to know? ... It yras I who gave her to understand, 
one evening,# that I did not feel I wanted her any more. . . . 

I even remember the place, on the Lungotevere.” 

There was a tone of malignance in Adele’ s voice as, with 
her hair fluttering in the wind, she answered: “As usual, you 
remember wrong. ... It watf^he who left you* . . . She 
said that you have too quarrelsome a character, as indeed 
you have, and that sl\p didn’t feel she could live^vith you.” 

“But who told you that?” 

“She told me herself ... a few days afterwards.” 
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ft “It wasn’t true. . . . She said that in order to hide her 
disappointment — the fox and the grapes.” % 

“It was she, Gino; don’t be obstinate . . . and I had the 
confirmation of it from her mother.” 

“I tell you it’s not true. ... It was I who left her.” 

No, it wasnt. 

I don’t know what devil took possession of me jt that 
moment. I would have endured to be contradicted in any- 
thing else but that. I suppose my masculine pride also came 
into the question. Anyhow, I let go of the oars and jumped 
to my feet, crying: “It was 7, I tell you. . . .’ And that’s 
enough; I don’t want any more arguing. ... If you say 
anything more, I’ll hit you over the head with an oar.” 

“You just try it,” she said. “But you’re getting angry, 
and that means you’re in the wrong. . . . You know it was 
she who left you.” 

“No, it was I who left her." 

I was f standing in the middle of the feoat*uow, and shout- 
ing — partly* in order to make myself heard above the noise 
of the waves. The boat was heaving up and down, with 
oars abandoned, and, without my noticing it, had worked 
itself sidevfcys. Adele, I remember, also jumped to her feet 
suddenly and shouted “It was she ” right into my face, putting 
up her hands to her mouth to form a sort of megaphone. 
At the same moment a massive wall of water, green as glass, 
whitc-crestcd, rose above us and, braking right into the 
boat, overwhelmed us. I myself ^was thrown overboard, 
thinking, at the same time, that, by a stroke of luck, the boat 
had not overturned; I immediately sank, dragged down, feet 
foremost, by the swirling waters. I went right down, swal- 
lowed a certain quantity of water, and then came to the 
surface ag^in, fighting agaftlst the current and calling to 
Adrk. But, fc I looked round, I saw that the boat was 
already ao&ie distance away, and that it was empty, and that 
there was no sign of Adele. I again called her name and 
started swimming towards the boat, without knowing what 
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I was going to do. But with every wave the boat went^L 
little further away, and each time I called to Adele my mouth 
was filled with water, and all the time I was thinking that 
it was useless to go on pursuing the boat, seeing that Adele 
was no longer in it. Finally I gave it up and began swimming ‘ 
in a circle, searching the water for Adele. But Adele was 
not to^be seen; the only thing to be seen was the waves chasing 
each other towards the shore, and now my strength was 
beginning to fail. I was seized with the fear of drowning, 
andi started swimming towards the beach. Before long I 
touched bottom with my feet and, although I was still a 
long way from the shore, I stopped and began shouting, and 
soon, in fact, I saw a raft push off and come towards me. 
While it was coming I looked round, searching the sea for 
any sign of Adele; but the sea was deserted as far as the eye 
could reach, except for the empty boat drifting out to sea 
with its oars abandoned, and I began to weep, saying “Adele, 
Adele” o\er and o'/er again, in a low voice, as if to myself. 

It seemed to me that the noise of the waves answered me: 
“It was she,” as though the voice of the vanished Adele still 
hovered in the air and still contradicted me. Then the 
attendants arrived with the raft and we searched for more# 
than three hours, but Adele’s body was never found, either 
that morning or during the days that followed. 

And so I was left a widower. A year went by, and then I 
summoned up courage, and went to see Giulia. Her mother 
showed me into the dining-room, and, when she came in, 

I said to har: “Giulia, I’ve come to ask you whether you 
will be my wife.” She blushed with pleasure and answered in 
her gentle voice: “I don’t say no . . . but I must talk to Mother 
about it.” I was struck by that first remark of hers, and then 
I remembered it again later, aw 'an omen: “I do^i’t say no.” 

Well, we were married; and if you want«to meet a July 
harmonious couple, ^come and see us. Giulia* has always 
remained exactly as she was that morning when she gave 
me the answer: “I don’t say no.” 
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S ERAFINO and I are friends although our work* has 
taken us far apart from one another; he is' chauffeur to 
an industrialist and I am a film cameraman and photo- 
grapher. We are quite different in physical appearance too: 
he has fair, curly hair and a pink, child-like face, and his eyes, 
*of a staring blue, are set flush with his face; whereas I am 
swarthy, with the serious face of an adult man, and deep-set, 
dark eyes. But the real difference lies in our characters: 
Scrafmo is a born liar, whereas I am qsdte biiabic to tell lies. 
Well, one ,S unday Scrafino let me know that fte needed me: 
from his tone I suspected some sort of embarrassment, for 
Serafino constantly gets into trouble through his mania for 
cutting a fcasfy. I went to keep the appointment at a cafe in 
the Piazza Colonna; and a moment later, there he was, arriving 
with Lie no. i — the very expensive, “special model” car 
belonging to his employer, whom I knew to be away from 
Rome. He waved his hand to me f^om some distance off, 
in a slightly conceited way, just as ^hough the car had been 
his own, and then went and parked it. I looked? at him as he 
came towards me: he was dressed in a foppish kind of way, 
in short, narrow trousers of yellow corduroy, a jacket with a 
slit at the back, and a coloured handkerchief round his neck. 
A feeling q£ distaste came o^er me, for some reason, and, as 
he^at down, ^remarked somewhat acidly: “You look like a 
millionaire* # 

He answered emphatically: “Today I am a millionaire”; 
and I did not at once understand what he meant. “What 
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about the car?” I persisted. “Have you won a footb^l 
pool?” 

“It’s the boss’s new car,” he answered indifferently. For 
a moment he sat thinking, and then went on: “Listen, Mario, 
two young ladies are coming here shortly ... as you see, I 
thought of you too . . . one for each of us. . . . They’re girls 
of good family, the daughters of a railway engineer. . . . You’re 
a film producer — is that understood? Don’t give me away.” 

“And you — what are you?” 

“iVe already told you — a millionaire.” 

I said nothing, but rose to my feet. “What are you doing? 
Are you going away?” he said in alarm. 

“Yes, I’m going,” I replied; “you know I don’t like lies. . . . 
Good-bye . . . enjoy yourself.” 

“Wait, wait . . . You’ll spoil my plan.” 

“Don’t worry, I won’t spoil anything.” 

“Wait a moment; these girls want to meet you.” 

“But I doi/i •war* to meet them." 

In short, w£ argued for some time, he sitting jdoWn and I 
standing in front of him. In the end, since I am a good 
friend, I agreed to stay. However, I warned him: “I don’t 
guarantee to play this game of yours to the bitter^end.” But, 
he was paying no further attention to me. Beaming with 
pleasure, he said: “Here they arc.” 

At first 1 could see nothing but hair. It looked as though 
they each of them had on their heads a large ball made of 
thick, frizzy, puffcd-o^it hair. Then with some difficulty I 
caught sight, under these two vast masses, of their faces, 
peaked and thin, like two little birds peeping out of a nest. 
In figure, they were both of them supple and full of curves, 
all hips and bosom, with tiny wasp- waists that could have 
gone through a napkin-ring. »I thought they must be twins 
because they were dressed in the same w*y: '‘tartan $Jrirts, 
black jumpers, red sjiocs and bags. Serafino r<ye ceremoni- 
ously and performed the introductions: “My friend Mario, 
the film producer; Signorina Iris, Signorina Mimosa.” 
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% I could sec them better, now that they were sitting down. 
From the careful attention he showed her, I realized that 
Serafino had reserved Iris for himself, leaving me Mimosa. 
They were not twins: Mimosa, who was clearly over thirty, 
had a more hungry-looking face, a longer nose, a bigger 
mouth and a more pronounced chin than Iris, and she was, 
in fact, almost ugly. Iris, on the other hand, must have been 
about twenty and was charming. I noticed, moreover, that 
they both had red, chapped hands — more like working 
women than young ladies. In the meantime Serafino, ~who 
with their arrival seemed to have become quite silly, was 
making conversation: what a pleasure it was to sec them, 
how brown they were, where had they been for the 
summer? 

Mimosa began: “At Ven ” But by that time Iris had 

answered: “At Viareggio.” Then they looked at each other 
and started laughing. Serafino asked: “What are you 
laughing at?” « • 

“DonT Jake any notice,” said Mimosa; '“my sister is 
silly. . . . We were first at Venice, in an hotel, and then 
at Viareggio, in a little villa we have there.” 

I knew qhe was lying because she lowered her eyes as she 
spoke. She was like me: I can’t tell lies when I am looking 
someone in the face. Then she went on, coolly: “Signor 
Mario, you’re a film producer. . . . Serafino told us you 
would give us a # film test.” 

I was disconcerted; I looked at ^erafino, but he turned 
away his head. “Well, you know, Signorina^’ I said, “a 
film test is like a little film, it’s not a thmg that can be done 
at a moment’s notice. ... It needs a director, a cameraman. 


a studio. . . . Serafino doesn’t quite understand. . 
certainly, one of these days a . .” 

1 r*. i i ' .. 


“Ont of theae days means never.” 
‘‘No, no* Signorina, I assure you . 


No, no* Signorina, I assure you . . 

“Come on, be a good, kind man, do give us a test.” She 
was wriggling all over now, and had taken my arm and was 
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pressing up against me. I realized that Serafmo had tume$ 
her head with this story about a film test, and I tried again to 
explain to her that a film test was not a thing that could be 
done in a moment, theie and then. Gradually she came, at 
length, to understand this; and she relaxed her hold on my 
arm. Then she said to her sister, who was chattering to 
Serafujo: “ I told you it was just a story. . . . Well, what 
shall we do? Shall we go home?” 

Iris, who was not expecting this, was ill at case. She said, 
with fcaoie cm jarrassment: “We might stay with them . . . 
until this evening.” 

“Yes,” urged Serafmo, “let’s all stay together. . . . Let’s 
go out in the car.” 

“You’ve got a car?” enquired Mimosa, almost reconciled. 

“Yes, there it is.” 

She followed the movement of his hand, saw the car and 
immediately changed her tone. “Let’s go, then. . . . Sit- 
ting in a cafe beftes i»e.” We all four rose to our feet. Iris 
went in front with Serafmo; and Mimosa walked beside me, 
saying : “You’re not offended, arc you ? But you know, we’re 
sick and tired of promises. . . . Now, you will give me the 
test, won’t yftu?” 

So all my explanations had served no purpose at all: she 
still wanted the test. I made no answer, but got into the car 
and sat down beside her, at the back, while Serafmo and Iris 
sat in front. “Whci^ shall we go?” asked Serafmo. 

Mimosa had now stuped hold of my arm again, and had 
taken my hand in hers and was squeezing it. In a low voice, 
she tried to coax me: “Come on, do be kind; tell him to go to 
the studio and we’ll do the test.” For a moment, from sheer 
anger, I sat silent; and she took advantage of tills to add, still in 
a low voice: “Look, if you givt me a test, I’ll give you a kiss.” 

I had a sudden insniration, and suggested: *Let’s gy to 
Scrafino’s house. . . He has a lovely big* house. . . . 

Then I’ll be able to take a better look at you both, and I’ll 
tell you if there’s a chance of giving you this test.” 
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I I noticed that Serafino threw me a look of reproach: he 
might pass offhis employer’s car as his own; but he had not 
yet had the courage to bring anyone into the house. He 
tried, in fact, to make objections: “Wouldn’t it be better 
to go for a nice drive?”; but the girls, Mimosa especially, 
insisted: they didn’t want a drive, they wanted to discuss 
the question of the film test. So he resigned himself «yid we 
went off at full speed towards the Parioli district, where the 
house was. All the way there, Mimosa continued to press 
up against me, talking to me in a low, insinuating, ruSsing 
voice. I did not listen to her; but every novtf~ and then I 
caught that oft-repeated word, which she reiterated like a 
hammer striking a nail: “The test . . . You’ll give me a 
test? ... If we do the test . . ."’ 

We reached the Parioli district, with its empty streets 
between rows of expensive houses, all balcony and window. 
We reached the residence of Scrafino’s employer, with its 
black marble entrance-hall and its glas» and mahogany lift. 
We went qp to the third floor and, on entering, found our- 
selves in the dark, with a smell of naphthalene and stuffiness 
everywherg. “I’m sorry, but I’ve been away,” Serafino in- 
formed us;#“thc flat’s all upside down.” We nvent into the 
sitting-room; Serafino threw open the windows; we sat down 
on a divan upholstered in grey cloth, in front of a piano 
covered in dust-sheets which were fastened with safety-pins. 
Then, putting myplan into action, I saijj: “We two are going 
to take a look at you now; you musujust walk up and down 
the room for a bit. . . . Then 1 shall be able to get an idea 
for the test.” 

“Are we to show our legs?” asked Mimosa. 

“No, no, not your legs . . .just walk about, that’s 
enough.” 

Obediently thfcy started walking up and down in front of 
us, on the ax-polished wooden floor . t No one could say 
they were not graceful, with those two big heads of hair, 
and their well-developed hips and busts and their thin waists. 
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But I noticed that they had large, ugly feet as well as hancjj. 
And their legs were slightly crooked, stiff and clumsy in 
shape. They were, in fact, the sort of girls to whom film- 
producers do not give even a walking-on part. In the mean- 
time they went on walking up and down, and each time they ' 
met in the middle of the room, they started laughing. All 
at onje I called out: “Halt! That’s enough. Sit down! 0 

They went and sat down and looked at me with anxious 
faces. “I’m sorry,” I said drily, “but you won’t do.” 

“I’ll tell^Du why, at once,” I explained seriously. “For 
my films, I don’t need refined, well-educated, distinguished, 
ladylike girls such as you. . . . What I need is working- 
class girls — girls who can even, if required, speak a few ugly 
words, girls who move in a provoking way, girls who are, 
in fact, awkward, ill-bred, unpolished. . . . You, on the 
other hand, arc the daughters of an engineer, you come of a 
good family. . .• . You’re not what I’m looking for.” 

I looked at Scrafmo: he had sunk back on the divan and 
appeared stupefied. “But what d’you mean?” persisted 
Mimosa. “We can surely pretend to be working-class girls, 
cant we? # 

“No, you can’t. There are some things that no one can do 
who isn’t born to them.” 

A short silence ensued. I had cast my hook and I was sure 
the fish would swallpw it. And indeed, a moment later, 
Mimosa rose and wej^t and whispered in her sister’s ear. 
The latter did not appear pleased, but finally she made a 
gesture of consent. Then Mimosa placed her hands on her 
hips and swayed across to me; she gave me a punch in the 
chest and said: “Come on, old sport, who d’you think you’re 
talking to?” 

If I were .to say that she was transformed, it* would be saying 
too much. In actual fact, it was herself, her owfc natural self. 

I replied, laughing: “To the daughters of a railway engineer.” 

“On the contrary, we’re exaedy what you want — two 
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ordinary working-class girls. . . . Iris is in service, and I’m 
a nurse. . . .” 

“And how about the villa at Viareggio?” 

“There isn’t one. We got our little bit of sunburn at 
Ostia.” 

“But why did you tell so many lies?” 

Iris said naively: “I didn’t want to . . . but Mimosa says 
you have to throw dust in people’s eyes.” 

“Anyhow, if we hadn’t told lies,” Mimosa remarked flatly, 
“Signor Serafino wouldn’t have introduced us to . . . 
so it served its purpose. ... Well, now, wllSt about that 
film test?” 

“We’ve done it already,” I replied, laughing, “and it served 
to show that you’re a couple of nice working-class girls. . . . 
Besides, he for He: I’m not a film producer but an ordinary 
cameraman and photographer . . . and Serafino here, he’s 
not the grand gentleman he pretends to be: he’s a chauffeur.” 

I must admit that Mimosa took tha bltfw magnificently. 
“Well, welji, I was half expecting this,” she said sadly; “we’re 
unlucky . . . and if we meet a man with a car, of course he 
turns out to be a chauffeur. . . . Come on, Iris.” 
i* At last ler^fino roused himself. “Wait a*moment,” he 
said. “Where are you going?” 

“We’re going away, Mr. Liar.” 

All of a sudden I felt sorry for them, especially for Iris, who 
was so pretty and* who seemed mortified and had tears in her 
eyes. I made a suggestion. “Listen/o me,” I said. “We’ve 
all four of us told lies . . . but I propose that wc let bygones 
be bygones and all go to the pictures together. . . . What 
about it?” 

A discussion followed. Iris wanted to accept; Mimosa, 
who was stjll offended, did rfot; Serafino, crestfallen, hadn’t 
the^rourage to^peak. But I persuaded Mimosa by saying, 
finally: “1’iir a cameraman, not a producer . . . but I can 
introduce Iris to an assistant director that I know. ... It 
won’t be a great recommendation, but it’s better than nothing. 
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It’s no good for you, I’m afraid, but possibly something rnigh^ 
be done about Iris.” 

So off we went to the pic turcs; but in a bus, not in the car. 
And Iris, in the cinema, pressed close up against Scrafino, 
whom she liked in spite of his being both a liar and a chauf- 
feur. Mimosa, on the other hand, kept to herself. And 
during an interval she said to me: “I’m more or less of a 
mother to Iris. . . . She is a pretty girl, isn’t she? Now 
remember you made a promise and you must keep it . . . 
thcrc’li^hc the devil to pay if you don’t.” 

“It’s only" cowards who make promises and keep them,” 

I said jokingly. 

' “You made a promise and you’re going to keep it,” said 
she; “Iris is to have her film test, and have it she shall.” 
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W HEN the Professor insisted, I kept on him, 

over and over again: “Now, be carofoi, Professor, 
they’re simple girls . . . real country stuff. . . . 
Be careful what you’re doing. ... It would be better for 
you to find a Roman girl. . . . The girls from Ciociaria are 
real country girls, peasants, illiterate.” It was this last word, 
particularly, that pleased the Professor. “Illiterate . . . that’s 
exacd} what’s needed. ... At least she won’t read the 
comic strips. . . . Illiterate.” The Professor was ail old 
man, wlth^a white pointed beard and moustacPies, who taught 
at the high school. But his main occupation was ruins. 
Every Sunday, and other days too, he used to go off, here or 
# there, to }jhe, Appian Way or the Forum of the Baths of 
Caracalla, explaining the ruins of Rome. And in his own 
home, books about ruins, and other books as well, were piled 
up as in a bookshop: they began at the front door, where 
there were quantities of them hidden behind some green 
curtains, and went on right through tj^e house, in every passage 
and room and recess: they were everywhere pxcept in the 
bathroom and the kitchen. His books were as precious to 
him as the smell of a rose, and woe betide anyone who touched 
them; and there were so many of them that it seemed im- 
possible he could have reac^them all. And yet he could 

^rCiociaria is " country district to the south-east of Rome, of which 
Frosinone is tfie centre. The name is derived from ciocia, the shoe worn by 
the local peasants, which resembles the Roman sandal, being formed of a 
piece of leather fastened by straps round the calf of the leg. 
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never have enough of them; and when he was not teaching 
or giving lessons at home or explaining the ruins, he wodSu 
go off to the little markets where they sell second-hand books 
and rummage about on the barrows and always come home 
again with a parcel of books under his arm. He collected 
them, in fact, as little boys collect stamps. But why he should 
have been so crazy as to want a girl from my native village 
as a maid, was to me a mystery. He said they were more 
honest and didn’t have silly ideas in their heads. He said it 
did him goo i to see the peasant women with their cheeks like 
red apples? *-He said they were good cooks. In the end, 
since not a day passed that he didn’t put his head in at the 
porter’s lodge, always going on about the illiterate girl from 
Ciociaria, I wrote home to my godfather about it, and he 
answered that he knew of exactly the right person — a girl 
from the neighbourhood of Vallecorsa whose name was Tuda 
and who was not yet twenty. However, my godfather told 
me in his Ict^*, T uda had one defect: she could neither read 
nor write. B^t I replied that was just what the Professor 
wanted — someone who was illiterate. # 

Tuda arrived in Rome one evening in company with my 
godfather, and»I went to meet her at the station I saw at 
the first glance that she was of the proper ciociaro type, one 
of those women who are capable of doing a long day’s digging 
without pausing to take breath, or of carrying a basket 
weighing half a hundredweight on their heads, up and down 
the mountain paths. Snc had red cheeks such as the Professor 
liked, a long f trcss of hair coiled round her head, black eye- 
brows which, joined together, formed a bar across her fore- 
head, and a round face; and, when she laughed, she showed 
small white teeth, set very close together — which the women 
of Ciociaria clean by rubbing them with a mallow leaf. She 
was not dressed in the ciociaro fashion, it is tn*ie, but she had 
the walk of the ciociato woman who is accustom^ to planting 
the soles of her feet, in their heelless shoes, firmly on the 
ground, and she had also those muscular calves that look so 
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fine with the straps of the sandals wound round them. She 
^ras carrying a little basket on her arm, and she said this was 
for me: in it were a dozen new-laid eggs wrapped in straw 
and covered with fig-leaves. I told her it would be better 
for her to give them to the Professor, so as to make a good 
impression; but she answered that she hadn’t thought about 
the Professor, because, being a gentleman, he would certainly 
have hens of his own. I started laughing, and so, with one 
question and another as we were going along in the tram, I 
discovered that she was a real savage: she had never, seen a 
train, or a tram, or a house with six floors. Illiterate, in fact, 
just as the Professor wanted. 

We reached the house and I first took her into the psrtcr’s 
lodge to introduce her to my wife; and then we went up in 
the lift to the Professor’s flat. He came to open the door 
himself, because he had no servant and it was my wife who 
usually did the cleaning for him and a little bit of cooking. 
Tuda, as we went in, put the basket into his hands, saying: 
“Here, Professor, here you arc, I’ve brought /ou some fresh 
eggs.” I said to her: “You mustn’t say ‘ tu to the Professor”; 
but th§ Professor encouraged her, saying: “No, you can go 
on calling, me ‘ tu\ my girl . . and he explained to me 
that this ™tu” was the Roman ‘7 m”, the ‘7/#” of the ancient 
Romans, who, like the people of Ciociaria, did not know the 
modem “lei” form of address and treated everyone in an un- 
pretending s<5rt of way, as if they had all belonged to one 
family. The Professor then took r 'l uda into the kitchen, 
which was a big room, with a gas cooker, alupiinium sauce- 
pans, and everything, in fact, that was necessary, and explained 
to her how it all worked. Tuda listened quietly and seriously 
to everything. Then, in her rcasonant voice, she said: “But 
I don’t know how to cook.” 

The Prdfessqx said in surprise: “How d’you mean? ... I 
wis told ypitr did know how to cook.” 

“At home in the country,” she said, “I worked ... I dug 
in the fields. We did a bit of cooking, of course, but just 
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so as to have something to eat. . . . I’ve never had a kitchen 
like this.” *** 

“Where did you do the cooking ?” 

“In the hut.” 

“Well,” said the Professor, tugging at his beard, “we cook 
here, too, so as to have something to eat. . . . Now, let’s 
suppose you were going to cook me a dinner, for me to have 
something to cat; what would you do?” 

She smiled and said: “I’d do you some macaroni and 
beans. . . Then you’d have a glass of wine. . . . And 
then — oh \tfelk perhaps a few nuts, or some dried figs.” 

'“That’s all, is it? . . . No second course?” 

“What d’you mean, second course?” 

“I mean, 110 second dish — no fish or meat?” 

This time she burst into undisguised laughter. “But when 
you’ve eaten a plateful of macaroni and beans with bread, 
isn’t that enough for you? What more d’you want? . . . 
Why, I uscci >0 dig aU day long on a plate of macaroni and 
beans and some bread . . . and you don’t even work.” 

“Oh yes, I do; I study and I write; I work too. 

“Well, well, you can study if you like. . . but it’s us that 
do the real work.” j 

In short, she could not be convinced that there was any 
necessity, as the Professor said there was, for a “second course”. 
In the end, after long discussions, it was decided that my wife 
should come up and instruct Tuda in cooking for some time. 
Then we went on into the maid’s bedroom, a good room 
looking out gn the courtyard, with a bed, a chest-of-drawers 
and wardrobe. As she looked round it, she said at once: 
“Shall I be sleeping alone?” 

“Who d’you want to sleep with?” 

“At home, we slept five in a ~oom.” 

“This room is entirely for you.” 

Finally I left them, after I had exhorted her t%pay careful 
attention and do her work well, since I was responsible not 
only to the Professor but also to my godfather wlfO had sent 
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her at my request. As I went out, I heard the Professor ex- 
plaining to her: “Now mind, you must dust all these books 
every day with a feather-mop and a duster.” She asked, 
then: “What d’you do with all these books? What use are 
they to you?” And he replied: “To me they are what your 
spade is to you, at home ... I work with them.” “Yes,” 
she said, “but I have only one spade.” 

After that day the Professor used to come into the porter’s 
lodge, every now and then, and give me news of Tuda. To 
tell the truth, he was no longer quite so pleased as he had been. 
One day he said to me: “She’s a rustic, a real’' fustic. . . . 
D’you know what she did yesterday? She took a written 
sheet of paper off my desk, an exercise of one of my pupils, 
and used it for corking up the wine bottles.” “Professor,” 
I said, “I warned you . . . real country stuff.” “Yes,” he 
concluded, “but she’s a dear girl . . . she’s good and obliging 
. . . really a dear girl.” 

The dear girl, as he called her, did no; tak<* long to turn into 
a girl just like any other. She started, as soort as she got her 
wages, by getting herself a two-piece dress, so that she looked 
like a i^al young lady. Then she bought some high-heeled 
shoes. Tj^en a handbag, in imitation crocodile. She also 
had her long tress of hair cut off— a great pity. She still, it 
is true, had cheeks as red as two apples, for these would not 
so quickly turn pale as did those of odier girls who had been 
bom in towns; and they were indeed a source of attraction, 
not only to the Professor. The first Ame I saw her with that 
wretched Mario, the chauffeur of the lady whq lived on the 
third floor, I said to her: “Now be careful, he’s not the right 
person for you. . . . The things he says to you, he says 
to all his girl friends.” She answered: “He took me in the 
car yesterday, to Monte Mario.” “Well, and what of it?” 
“It’s lovely going in a car. . . . Besides, look what he gave 
m§.” Anc^tsrie showed me a white-metal pin with a little 
elephant on it, of the kind the pedlars sell at the Campo di 
Fiori. “You’re an ignorant girl, 1 told her, “and you don’t 
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understand that that man is leading you by the nose. . . 
And what’s more, he oughtn’t to go out in the car on his own, 
with you. ... If the Signora comes to hear of it, he’ll 
get into trouble. . . . Now, you be careful ; I tell you again, be 
careful.” But she smiled and went on going out with Mario. 

A couple of weeks went by, and then one day the Professor 
looked into the porter’s lodge, called me aside and, lowering 
his vofee, said to me: “I say, Giovanni — that girl is honest, 
isn’t she?” “I’m sure she is, Professor,” I said; “ignorant but 
honest.” “If may be so,” he said, unconvinced, “but five 
valuable books of mine have disappeared. ... I shouldn’t 
like ...” I protested once again that it could not have 
been Tuda, and I was sure he would find the books again. But 
I was worried, I confess, and I decided to keep my eyes open. 
One evening, a few days later, I saw Tuda getting into the 
lift in company with Mario. He said he had to go up to the 
third floor to get his orders from the Signora — which was 
a lie, because the Signora had already gone out, more than 
an hour before, and he knew this. I let them go up, and then 
I myself took the lift and went straight up to the Professor’s 
flat. It so happened that they had left the door ajar, so I 
went in, walked along the passage and heard the fyo of them 
talking in the study. I realized I had not been mistaken. 
Very slowly I approached and looked in at the door, and 
what did I sec? Mario, who had climbed up on to a chair 
that was leaning ag?inst the book-case, was reaching up to 
a row of books close urder the ceiling; and she, the little red- 
checked saint, was holding the chair for him and saying: 
“That one up there . . . that lovely big one . . . the lovely 
big one in the leather binding.” 

Then I stepped back outside the room and said: “Well 
done, Tuda. . . . Well do^, both of you. . . . I’ve 
caught you now. . . . The Professor tolcb mef about this 
and I didn’t believe him. . . . Well done indAd.” 

Have you ever seen a cat when someone throws a bucket of 
water at it out of a window? In just the same fray, at the 
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sound of my voice, did Mario jump down and rush away, 
leaving me alone with Tuda. I gave her such a talking-to 
then that most girls would at least have burst into tears. But 
not at all; with ciociaro women it’s quite a different thing. 

* She listened to me with bowed head, without saying a word; 
then she raised her eyes, which were perfectly dry, and said: 
“Well, who’s been robbing him? I always give him back 
the whole of the money that’s left after I’ve done the shop- 
ping. ... I don’t do what other cooks do, who charge 
everything up twice over.” 

“You wretched girl. . . . Haven’t you ‘been stealing 
books? Isn’t that called stealing?” 

“But he’s got such a lot of books.” 

“A lot or a little, you’re not to touch them. . . . And 
now mind, if I catch you again, back home you go, in double- 
quick time.” 

At the time she refused, obstinately, to see reason or to 
admit, for a single moment, that she* had been guilty of 
stealing, j^ut a few days later, in she comes lo the porter’s 
lodge, with a parcel under her arm. “Here they are,” she 
said, “J^re are the Professor’s books. . . . I’ve brought 
f them back^so he can’t have anything to complain of now.” 

I told her she had done the right thing, and thought to 
myself that, after all, she was a good girl and that it had been 
entirely Mario’s fault. I went up with her in the lift and then 
went into the 'flat with her, to help her put the books back 
in their places. Just at that moment, fb we were undoing the 
parcel, in came the Professor. 

“Professor,” I said, “here are your books. . . . Tuda has 
brought them back. . . . She had lent them to a friend of 
hers to look at the pictures.” 

“That’s all right, that’s all right. . . . We won’t mention 
it any mord.” f> 

^ith his #Afercoat on and his hat still on his head he fell 
upon the books, took up one of them, opened it and cried 
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“How d’you mean?” 

“Mine were archaeological books,” he went on, feverish!!^ 
turning the pages of the other volumes, “and here are five 
volumes on law — and odd volumes at that.” 

“Will you kindly tell us what you’ve done?” I said to Tuda. 

At this she protested violently. “It was five books that 
I took, and five books I’ve brought back. . . . What’s 
the trouble? ... I paid a lot of money for them — more 
than what they gave me when I sold them.” 

The Prof 14 sor was so astonished that he looked at me and 
at Tuda open-mouthed, without saying a word. “Now just 
look,” Tuda went on. “They’re the same bindings — even 
better ones. . . . Look at them. . . . They weigh just 
the same, too; I had them weighed, and they came to four 
and a half kilos— just the same as yours.” 

The Professor, at this, started to laugh, but it was a bitter 
kind of laughter. “Books don’t go by weight like — like 
veal,” he said. “Eaeh book is different from another. . . . 
What am I t<? do with these books? . . . Don’jt you see? 
Each book contains different things ... by different authors.” 

Impossible to make her understand. She went on repeating, 
stubbornly: “five there were, and five there are # now. . . . 
They had bindings and these have bindings. . . . That’s 
all I know.” 

To cut a long story short, the Professor sent her back into 
the kitchen, saying, “Go and do your cooking. . . . That’s 
enough ... I don’t Vyant to get irritated.” Then, when 
she had gone, nc said to me: “I’m sorry . . . she’s a dear girl, 
but really a bit too rustic.” 

“It was you who wanted her, Professor.” 

“ Mea culpa ,” said he. 

Tuda stayed on with the Professor while she looked round 
for another job. She found one, as a washjr-uf in a milk- 
bar in the same quarter. Sometimes she conffc* to see in 
the porter’s lodge. The affair of the books is never mentioned. 
But she tells me she is learning to read and write. • 
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I HAD such a longing for a new pair of shoes that often I 
used to dream about them during that siminicr, as I lay 
in the basement room where the porter of the building 
hired me out a camp-bed for a hundred lire a night. 
Not that I was really going barefoot; but the shoes I was 
wearing had been given me by the Americans, and they were 
light, flimsy shoes, and by this time they hardly had any heels 
left, and one of them was broken through at the little toe and 
the other had stretched so much that if kept on coming off 
and looked like an old slipper. I managed to stLve offhunger, 
more or less, by selling a few things in the black market, by 
carrying parcels and doing commissions; but I never succeeded 
in putting* aside the money for the shoes, foe which some 
thousands of lire were still needed. These shoes had become 
an obsession with me, a black speck hanging in space which 
pursued me wherever I went. It seemed to me that I could 
not continue to live without some new shoes, and sometimes, 
so depressed was I at being shoeless j^at I went so far as to 
think of killing myself. As I walked along the street I looked 
at nothing but the feet of the passers-by ; or else I would stop 
in front of the windows of the shoemakers’ shops and stand 
staring in wide-eyed wonder at the boots and shoes, comparing 
their prices, shapes and colour%,and choosing, in my mind, the 
pair that wfculd#suit me best. In the basement room where 
I sttpt I had parade the acquaintance of a certain Lorusso, who 
was an outcast like myself — a chap with fair, curly hair, thick- 
set but no* so tall as I am; and I realized that I envied him 
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simply because he, by some means or other, had managed to 

i jrocure himself a really fine pair of lace-up boots, of thi£k 
eather with hobnails and double soles, of the kind that the 
Allied officers wore. These boots were too big for Lorusso, 
and indeed, every morning, he used to stuff them with news- 
papers to keep them on his feet. On the other hand they 
fitted me. like a glove, since I was taller than he was. Now I 
knew that Lorusso, too, had a great longing : he wanted to buy 
himself a shepherd’s pipe, an instrument which he was able 
to play bee. rise, before coming to Rome, he had been with 
the shephetds. up in the mountains. He said that, with his 
small size and fair hair and blue eyes, with his wind-jacket on 
and his Allied soldier’s trousers tucked into his Allied soldier’s 
boots, and his pipe between his lips, he felt he might be able 
to go round the restaurants and earn a lot of money playing 
the shepherd’s tunes he knew, and a few others as well, which 
he had learned when he was acting as messenger-boy for the 
Americans. J< u* th$ pipe would cost a lot of money, just 
as much as a ’pair of shoes or even more; and Lorusso, who, 
like me, plied all sorts of trades, never had the money to buy 
it. He thought a great deal about his pipe, as I did about my 
shoes; and, without saying any tiling, we had reached an 
agreement: first I talked to him about the shoes and then he 
talked to me about the pipe. But it was all nothing but words 
and we never managed to procure ourselves either pipe or 
shoes. 

At last we came, Ifj mutual agreement, to a decision; or 
rather, it waj I who thought of it and Lorusso at once approved 
it as though he had never thought of anything else in all his 
life. We would go to some lonely spot frequented by lovers 
— the Borghcse Gardens, for instance — and there we would 
carry out an attack upon one , of those loving couples who 
seek secluded spots for undisturbed lv ginf* and kissing. I 
discovered then, to my surprise, that Loruss^was a blood- 
thirsty young man — a thing I would never have believed from 
his innocent shepherd-boy appearance. He began saying, 
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immediately, with enthusiasm, that he felt like “bumping 
AT” our victims, both woman and man; and he kept repeating 
that expression “bumping off ” — which he had picked up 
goodness knows where — with the greatest gusto, as though 
he could already see the moment when he would bump them 
off in earnest. At one point, indeed, as if to show me how 
he would conduct himself, he actually threw himself upon me 
and seized me by the collar, pretending to rain blowi upon 
my head with a heavy iron spanner that he possessed. “Til 
give it him like that . . . and that . . . and that . . . until 
fve bumped them off, both of them.” Now.I ifiysclf have 
very bad nerves, because I lay for a night and a day in a cellar 
beneath the ruins of my home in my native village, after an 
air raid, and ever since then I have had a tic which causes my 
face to twitch constantly, and the slightest thing makes me 
lose control of myself. So I gave Lorusso a Violent push 
which sent him sprawling against the basement wall, and I 
said: “Keep your hands to yourself. . t . Jf you touch me 
again, I swear Til take that spanner and bump you off once 
and for all!” Then I recovered myself and went on: “You 
see wlm an ignorant fool you arc? . . . You don’t under- 
stand anything, you’re as dumb as an ox. . Don’t you 
know that couples who make love out of doors do it because 
they don’t want anyone to know? Otherwise they’d do it 
at home. . . . And so, if you take their money, they won’t 
report you because they’re afraid that a husband or a mother 
will get to know they’ve been mal^fig love. . . . But if 
you bump them off, the newspapers will start tallying about it, 
everyone will get to know, and in the end the police will 
catch you. . . . No; the thing to do is to pretend to be a 
couple of plain-clothes policemen: ‘Hands up, you’re kissing 
in a public place; don’t you kgow that’s forbidden? You’re 
breaking tht law. - . And, with the excuse that they’re 
breaking thq^feiw, we take their money and off we go.” 
Lorusso, who is extremely stupid, gazed at me open-mouthed, 
hiS round, «china-blue eyes staring out under the hair that 
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grows half-way down his forehead. At last he said: “Yes, 
but . . . but dead men tell no tales.” He said it qui lb 
without expression, just as when he said “I’ll bump him off”, 
like a parrot; goodness knows where he had heard the saying. 
“Don’t be a fool,” I replied. “Do what I tell you and keep 
your mouth shut.” He made no further protests, and we 
came to an agreement about our plan. 

On <he day fixed, we went off in the evening to the Borghese 
Gardens. Lorusso had the spanner inside his wind-jacket, 
and I had r German pistol in my pocket which I had been 
given to sell, but I had not yet found anybody who wanted 
it. As a precaution I had unloaded it, thinking that either 
our attack would be immediately successful or, if I found it 
necessary to shoot, it would be just as well to give it up 
altogether. We started off down the avenue that runs beside 
the riding track, and here every seat had its couple, only there 
were lamp-posts and people passing, just as in the streets. We 
turned out of this avenue into the one which leads to the 
Pincio, one of the darkest places in the Borghese Gardens; 
loving couples like it also because it is convenient to the Piazza 
del Popolo. Here it was really dark, owing to the trees and 
the scarcity ofi lamp-posts; and the couples on the seats were 
beyond counting. There were even two couples on one* 1 
seat, sometimes, each carrying on regardless of the other, 
kissing and hugging, quite unashamed at being seen by the 
other two who were doing the same thing. Lorusso seemed 
now to have forgottc^his desire to bump people off, for he 
was made like that and changed his mind very easily; now, 
seeing all these couples kissing, he began to sigh, his eyes 
shining and his face filled with envy. “After all, I’m young 
too,” he said, “and when I see all these lovers kissing, I tell 
you straight, if I wasn’t in Ro jie but in the country, I should 
frighten the man so much that he’d run offhand then I’d say 
to the girl: ‘Come on, my beauty . . . coi*c along, ^ftiy 
beauty, I won’t do you any harm. . . . Now come along, 
my dear, come with your little Tommaso.’ ” He wmlked down 
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die middle of the avenue, at some distance from me, turning 
.td look at the couples in a most shameful way and licking his 
lips with his big red tongue, just like an ox; and he wanted 
to make me look at the couples too, and notice how the men 
put their hands under the women’s dresses and how the women 
dung to the men and allowed them to put their hands on 
them. “What an idiot you are,” I answered. “Do you or 
do you not want that pipe?” He twisted round to look at 
one of the scats and replied: “What I want now is a girl. . . . 
Any girl would do, that one for instance.” “In that case,” I 
said, “you oughtn’t to have brought your spanner and come 
with me.” “I almost think I’d have done better not to,” he 
answered. He talked like that because he was frivolous and 
changed his mind every minute. As we walked round the 
Pincio he had had a few glimpses of bare feminine leg, he had 
seen a few kisses and squeezings, and this had sufficed to make 
him feel that he was dying with longing to make love to 
someone. I myself, on the other hand, am not easily dis- 
tracted, and when I want a thing, it has to be Vhat thing and 
nothing else. Well, I wanted the shoes and I had made up 
my mind to get them that same evening, at all costs. 

We ^an^ered about the Pincio for some tkne, from one 
avenue to another, from scat to seat, past all the white marble 
busts set out in a long row in the shadow of the trees. We 
could never find exaedy the right place because we were 
always afraid that other couples near by would sec us; and 
Lorusso, as usual, was again becoming inattentive. It was 
no longer love that he was thinking of now bjit, for some 
reason, the marble busts. “Who are all these statues?” he 
suddenly demanded; “I should like to know who they are.” 
“You see how ignorant you are,” I answered. “They’re all 
great men. . . . Since they’re great men, statues have been 
made of them a».d they’ve been put here.” He went up to 
onefof the states, looked at it and said: “But this is a woman.” 
“You can see she was great, too,” I replied. He did not 
appear convinced, and finally asked: “Well then, if I was a 
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great man, they’d make a statue of me?” “Of course they 
would . . . but you — you won’t ever become a great man/’ 
“How d’you know? . . . Suppose I became the Terror of 
Rome. ... If I bumped off lots of people, and the news- 
papers talked about me, and they never found me — then they 
would make a statue of me too.” I started to laugh, even 
though I didn’t want to, because I knew where he had got 
this idfea of becoming the Terror of Rome: we had been, 
some days before, to see a film which was called, in point of 
fact, “The Terror of Chicago”. “No,” I answered, “you 
don’t became, a great man by bumping people off. . . . 
How ignorant you are. . . . The great men are the ones who 
didn’t bump anybody off.” “What did they do, then?” 
“Oh well, they wrote books.” He looked uncomfortable 
at these words, because he was almost illiterate; but at last 
he said: “All the same, I should like to have a statue. . . . It’s 
quite true, I should like it. . . . In that way, people would 
remember iuc.” w “You’re an absolute idiot,” I told him, 
“and I’m ashamed of you. . . .♦ But it’s no use my trying 
to explain, it would just be a waste of time.” 

Well, we wandered round a little longer and then went on 
to the terrace €>f the Pincio. There were a few cars there and 
the people had got out of them and were admiring the 
panorama of Rome. We too went forward to the edge of 
the terrace: from there you could see the whole of Rome, 
looking like a huge black, burnt tart, with numbers of cracks 
of light in it, and ea(|Ji crack was a street. There was no 
moon but tlje sky was clear, and I pointed out to Lorusso the 
silhouette of the dome of St. Peter’s, black against the starry 
sky. “Just think,” he said, “if I was the Terror of Rome . . . 
all those people, in all those houses, would be thinking of me 
and worrying about me all th^ time, and I” — at this point he 
made a gesture with his hand as though he wanted to threaten 
the whole of Rome — “every night I should go -out and bump 
somebody off and no one would find me.” “You’re a 
perfect fool,” I answered, “and you oughtn’t ever 40 go to the 
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pictures. ... In America they have tommy-guns and cars 
*nd they’re organized, they’re people who take the job 
seriously. . . . But who are you? Just a shepherd brought 
up on butter-milk curd, with a spanner inside your wind- 
jacket.” After some moments of offended silence he said, 
at last: “It’s a fine view, there’s no denying it, very fine 
indeed. . . . But I quite understand, this evening we do 
nothing; we just go home to bed.” “What d’you fnean?” 
I asked him. “I mean that you’ve cooled off and that you’re 
afraid.” He always behaved like that: his mind became dis- 
tracted, he thought about other things, and then* he put the 
blame on me and accused me of being a coward. “Conic on, 
you fool,” I answered; “I’ll show you whether I’m aft '‘id or 
not.” 

We started off down a very dark avenue leading right along 
the parapet that overlooks the Muro Torto road. There 
were benches and plenty of couples here too, but I realized 
that, for one reason or another, there wqs nothing to be done 
here and motioned to Lorusso to keep on. At* one point we 
saw a couple of lovers in a really dark and lonely spot and I 
almost made up my mind, but at that moment two mounted 
policcr&en^went past and the lovers, fearing to be seen, dis- 
appeared. % And so, following the parapet all the time, we 
reached that part of the Pincio that overlooks the Muro Torto 
bridge. There is a pavilion there, surrounded by a laurel 
hedge reinforced with barbed wire. At one side, however, 
there is a little wooden gate which i^dways open. I knew 
this pavilion from having slept there on various r nights when 
I had not had the money even to pay for the porter’s camp- 
bed. It is a kind of greenhouse, with panes of glass on the 
side looking towards the bridge, and inside it dicy keep 
gardening tools and flower-pofs and also a number of marble 
busts that have hfcd their noses or heads broken by small boys, 
with a view J*f*their being repaired. We went over to the 
parapet, and Lorusso sat down on it and lit a cigarette. He 
sat there, glancing himself and smoking with an impudent 
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air; and there came over me, at that moment, so strong a 
dislike of him that I thought seriously of giving him a push 
and knocking him over the edge. He would have fallen about 
a hundred and fifty feet and would have been smashed like an 
egg on the pavement of the Muro Torto road, and then I 
should have run down and taken those lovely boots that I was 
so envious of. At this thought I was furious, because I realized 
that fo# a moment I had deceived myself into feeling so violent 
a dislike for Lorusso that I could have killed him; whereas, 
on the con nry, the real reason behind it was still those 
accursed b<Jbts„ and it was all the same to me whether it was 
Lorusso or someone else, provided 1 got the boots. But 
perhaps I might really have pushed him over, for I was tired 
of wandering round and he was getting altogether too much 
on my nerves, if it had not been that fortunately, all of a 
sudden, two black shadows passed close beside us, almost 
touching us — two interlaced shadows, a pair of lovers. They 
passed right ia front^of me; the man was shorter than the 
woman, but owmg to the darkness I could not see their faces. 
At the gate, the woman appeared to be resisting, and I heard 
the man murmur: “Let’s go in here.” “But it’s dark,” she 
replied. “What docs that matter?” he said. Anyhow, in 
the end she gave in, and they opened the gate, went in, and 
disappeared into the enclosure. 

Then I turned towards Lorusso and said: “That’s just what 
we want. . . . They’re gone into the greenhouse so as to 
be quiet. . . . Whatjjve now do is to present ourselves as 
plain-clothes^ policemen; we pretend we’ve caught them 
breaking the law and we take away their money.” Lorusso 
threw away his cigarette, jumped down from the parapet and 
said to me: “All right; but I want the girl.” I was flabber- 
gasted, and asked: “What d’you say?” He repeated: “I want 
die girl . . . don’t you understand? Anyhow, that’s what 
I intend to do.” Inen I understood, and I said: “But what 

d’you mean, are you crazy ? Plain-clothes policemen can’t 

do that kind of thing.” “Whatever docs that matter to me?” 
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he said. He spoke in a curious, strangled sort of voice, and 
.although I could not see his face I knew from his tone that 
he was serious. I answered resolutely: “In that case we won't 
do anything." “Why not?" “Because I say no. ... I 
wont allow women to be treated like that.” “And supposing 
I want to?" “In that case I’ll hit you, I swear I will." There 
we were, standing close to the parapet, our noses almost 
touching as we quarrelled. He said: “You’re a coward." 
And I replied, drily: “And you’re a fool." And then, in a 
fury because I was preventing him from giving vent to his 
desire for a woman, he said, all of a sudden: “Albright then, 
I won’t touch the girl . . . but as for the man, I’ll bump him 
off." “But ivhy? why, you damned fool?" “It’s go*: to be 
that — either the girl or the man." Meanwhile time was 
passing and I was chafing because an opportunity like that 
might never occur again, so in the end I said: “All right . . . 
if it’s necessary. . . . But it’s to be understood that you 
bump him off only if I make a movement like this" — and I 
passed my hand across my forehead. Goodness knows why — 
perhaps because he was utterly stupid — Lorusso immediately 
accep^d this and answered that he agreed. I made him 
repeat th* promise that he would not move ur.less I gave the 
* signal, and then we pushed open the gate and followed the 
others into the enclosure. On one side, against the parapet, 
stood the little tramcar which, in the daytime, drawn by a 
small donkey, takes children for rides along the avenues of the 
Pincio. In the corner, between the parapet and the gate, was 
a lamp-post which threw its fight across the enclosure and 
through the panes of glass right into the greenhouse. Inside 
the greenhouse you could sec rows and rows of flower-pots 
tidily arranged according to size and, behind the flower-pots, 
several of those marble busts standing on the floor, looking 
very odd ir thcr whiteness and stillness, like people appearing 
ou; of the ground from the chest upwards. For one moment 
I could not see the lovers; then I espied them at the far end of 
the greenhouse, away from the fight. They were in a dark 
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comer, but the girl was standing partly in the ray of light from 
the lamp-post, and I could see who it was from the white han 4 
that she allowed to trail inertly, while they were kissing, 
against the dark background of her dress. I pushed open the 
door and said: “Who’s there? What are you doing here?” 
The man came forward at once, in a decisive manner, while 
the woman remained in the corner, hoping, perhaps, not to 
be seem He was a short young man, with a big head and 
hardly any neck, and his face was puffy, with prominent eyes 
and protrud) i<; lips. He was full of assurance, as I saw imme- 
diately, and’ nof at all attractive. A utomatically I lowered 
mj eyes to his feet and looked at liis shoes and saw that they 
were new ones, of just the kind I like, American in style, with 
crepe rubber soles and moccasin-type stitching. He did not 
appear at all frightened, and this irritated me so that my face 
twitched more violently than ever. “And you,” he enquired, 
“who are you?” 

“Police,” I icniicdj “Don’t you know that kissing in 
public places Li forbidden? You’re breaking the law. . . . 
And you, Signorina, please come forward. It’s no use your 
trying to hide.” 

She obeyed and came and stood beside her friend. She was, 
as I have said, slightly taller than he, slim, with a tight bodice 
and a black bell-shaped skirt that came half-way down to her 
ankles. She was pretty, with a Madonna-like face and long 
black hair and large black eyes, and she looked a very serious 
sort of girl, with no m kc-up on her face, so much so that, if 
I had not seen them kissing, I should never have thought her 
capable of it. “Don’t you know, Signorina, that kissing 
in public places is forbidden?” I said to her, in order to give 
some impressiveness to my part as a policeman. “Besides, 
for a respectable young lady you, it’s disgraceful. . . . 
Kissing in the dark, in the public gardens, like an / common 
prostitute. . . .” ° 

She was about to protest, but he stopped her with a 
gesture; and then, turning to me, he said insolently: 
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“Well, Tin breaking the law, am I? Show me your papers, 
. then.” 

“What papers?” 

“Identity papers to show you’re really policemen.” 

It flashed across my mind that he himself belonged to 
the police: it wouldn’t have surprised me, in view of my 
usual bad luck. But I said to him roughly: “Not so much 
talk. . . . You’re breaking the law and you’ve got^to pay 
up.” 

“Pay up, indeed!” He spoke briskly, like a lawyer; and 
you could see that he was not frightened. “Policemen, in- 
deed! Policemen, with faces like that! And he with that 
wind-jacket and you with those shoes! . . . Really, d’you 
take me for a fool?” 

At this reminder of my shoes — which in truth, worn and 
misshapen as they were, could hardly have belonged to a 
policeman — I was seized with a kind of fury. I pulled out 
the revolver from the pocket of my waterproof and thrust it 
hard against his stomach, saying: “All right ihcn, we’re not 
policemen. . . . But you hand over that money just the 
samf and don’t make any fuss about it.” 

Lormso, so far, had stood beside me without»saying a word, 
staring open-mouthed, like the stupid fool he was. But when 
he saw that I had dropped my play-acting, he woke up. 
“D’you understand?” he said, flourishing the spanner under 
the man’s nose. “Hand over your money unless you want me 
to crack you over the head with fjhis.” His interference 
irritated me even more than the arrogant bearing of the man. 
The girl, when she saw the heavy iron instrument, gave a 
little scream; but I said to her politely — for I know how to be 
polite when I want to: “Signorina, don’t pay any attention 
to him . . . he’s a fool. . . * Don’t worry, no one will do 
you any harm ... Go back into that corner over there 
al*d leave us to get on with it. . . . And you, put away 
that spanner.” Then I said to the man: “Come on, hurry 
up.” 
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It must be admitted that the young man, however un- 
attractive, was nevertheless courageous; even now, whenJl 
was holding the pistol rammed into his stomach, he showed 
no fear. He simply put his hand into his breast pocket and 
took out his wallet: “Here's my wallet," he said. I squeezed 
it as I put it into my own pocket and could tell from the feel 
of it that there was not much money in it. “Now give me 
your watch," I went on. He slipped the watch off his wrist 
and handed it to me: “Here’s my watch." It was a watch of 
little value, ith a steel case. “Now give me your pen." He 
took the pdh from his waistcoat pocket: “Here’s my pen." It 
was a good pen: an American one, streamlined, with the nib 
enclosed in the holder. Now there was nothing more I could 
ask him for. Nothing, that is to say, except those beautiful 
new shoes which had struck me from the first moment. He 
said, ironically: “Anything else you want?" And I, without 
hesitating, replied: “Yes, take off your shoes.” 

This tunc he protested: “My shoes — no." And then I 
could resist nc longer. For some time now — from the very 
beginning, in fact — I had been conscious of a temptation to 
slap that flat, unattractive face; and I wanted to see what the 
effect of this would be, on myself as well as on him. So I 
said: “Take off your shoes, come on . . . don’t play the fool"; 
and with my free hand I hit him, rather crookedly. He 
turned very red and then white, and I could sec the moment 
coming when he would fly at me. But, fortunately, the girl 
cried to him from her ~orner: “Yes, Gino, give than every- 
thing they want"; and he, staring at me, bit his lip till it bled 
and then said: “All right then," bending his head as he spoke. 
Then he stooped down and started undoing his shoes. He 
took them off one after the other and, before handing them to 
me, considered them for a moment with an air of regret: he 
liked them too. Without his shoes he was really very short, 
even shorter than Lorusso; and I saw why he had bought 
himself a pair of shoes with such thick soles. It was then 
that the mistake occurred. Standing there in his» socks, he 
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asked me: “What d you want now? My shirt too? . . 
and I, holding his shoes in my hand, was just on the point of 
replying that that was enough, when something touched me 
lightly on the forehead. 

It was a small spider which had come down on the end of its 
thread from the ceiling of the greenhouse; and I saw it almost 
at once. I put up my hand to my forehead as if to brush it 
away; and Lorusso, like the stupid brute that he was, thinking 
that I had given the signal, at once raised the spanner and dealt 
the man a violent blow on the back of the head. I heard the 
hard, dull sound of the blow, as though he had stiuck against 
a brick. Immediately the man fell forward against me, 
embracing me almost, like a drunkard; and then he dithered 
to the ground, his face upturned and his eyes rolled back so 
that you could see only the whites. The girl uttered a shrill 
scream and, rushing from her comer, bent over him, calling 
him by name as he lay motionless on the floor. To show how 
idiotic Lorusso was, I need say no more than that, in the 
midst of the confusion, he again raised die spanner and held 
it above die head of the kneeling girl, looking enquiringly at 
me know whether he should play the same joke on her as 
he had flayed on her friend. “Are you inadJ” I shouted at 
him. “Come on, let’s get out.” And so we ran off. 

As soon as we were back in the avenue, I said to Lorusso: 
“Now, go slowly, just as if you were out for a scroll. . . . 
You’ve committed enough follies for one day.” He slackened 
his pace, and I, as I walked along, thrust the shoes one into 
each pocket of my waterproof. 

I said to Lorusso as we went: “I hardly need to tell you what 
an idiot you are. . . . Why in die world did you take it 
into your head to hit him like that?” He looked at me and 
answered: “You gave me the signal.” “What signal d’you 
mean? . It was a spider that touched me on the fore- 
hdQtd.” “How could I know that? You gave me the signal.” 
At that moment I was so angry with him that I could 
have strargled him. 1 said furiously: “You’re an absolute 
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idiot. . . . YouVe probably killed him.” Then he began 
to protest, as though I had slandered him. “No,” he saiA; 
“I hit him with the baek of the spanner, where there’s no 
point. ... If I’d wanted to kill him, I’d have hit him with 
the point.” I said nothing, but I was boiling with rage and 
my face was twitching so badly that I put my hand up to my 
cheek to keep it still. “You saw what a pretty girl she was,” 
he weift on; “I was almost saying to her, ‘Come, my beauty, 
come along, my dear.’ . . . Quite possible that she might 
have been >' ased. ... I was wrong not to try. . . .” He 
went strutting along in a self-satisfied way, and kept on telling 
me what he would have liked to do to the girl and how he 
would have done it; until at last I said to him: “I say, shut that 
beastly mouth of yours and keep quiet. . . . Otherwise I 
won’t guarantee ...” He stopped talking and we went in 
silence through the Piazzale Flaminio, along the river, past the 
bridge, and came to the Piazza della Libcrta. There are seats 
there under tiie shadow of the trees, and there was no one 
about, and a^slight mist was coming up from the Tiber. 
“Let’s sit down here a moment,” I said, “and we can see how 
much we’ve made. . . . And then I want to try on the 
shoes.” 

We sat down on a seat and, to begin with, I opened the 
wallet and found that it contained only two thousand lire, 
which we divided equally. Then I said to Lorusso: “You 
don’t really deserve anything . . . but being a just man I’ll 
give you the wallet ai d the watch. ... I’D keep the shoes 
and the fountain pen. ... Is that all right?” He imme- 
diately protested: “It’s certainly not all right. . . . That’s 
a funny sort of way to behave. . . . Where’s my half 
share?” I answered him angrily: “But you made a stupid 
mistake, and it’s right that you ^should pay for it.” Well, we 
argued for some time and in the end it \flas agreed that I 
should keep the shoes and that he would have the wallet, c «he 
pen and the watch. 

I said to him, however: “What will you do with the pen? 
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You don’t even know how to write your own name.” “If 
you really want to know,” he replied, “I can read and write; 
I went to the elementary school. . . . Besides, I can always 
sell a pen like this in the Piazza Colonna.” 1 had given in 
because I was longing for the moment when I could throw 
away my old shoes, and besides, I was tired of quarrelling and 
my nervousness had even given me a stomach-ache. And so 
I took off my shoes and tried on the new ones. Bui I dis- 
covered, to my disappointment, that they were too small; 
and, as is well known, there is a remedy for everything in the 
world except shoes that are too small. So I said to Lorusso: 
“Look, these shoes are too small for me, but they're just the 
right size for you. . . . Let’s exchange. You give me your 
boots which arc too big for you, and I’ll give you these, 
which are better and newer than yours.” This time he gave 
a long whistle, as it were contemptuously, and answered: 
“You poor fool ... I may be an idiot, as you say, but I’m 
not quite such an idiot as that.” “Whit d’you mean?” “I 
mean that it’s time to go to bed.” He looked* pompously at 
the young man’s wristwatch and added: “My watch says 
halfqpast eleven. . . . What about yours?” I said nothing, 
but I piX back the shoes in the pockets of my waterproof and 
' followed him. 

We took the tram, and the whole time I was chafing at the 
injustice of my lot, and thinking what a hopeless idiot Lorusso 
was, and wondering what I ought to do to make him give 
me his boots in exchange for my shoes* As we got out of the 
tram, in our own quarter, I reopened the discussion, and, 
seeing that reason served no purpose, even went so far as to 
implore him. “Lorusso, those boots are a matter of life and 
death to me. ... I can’t go on living without any. . . . 
If you won’t do this to please me, at least do it for the love of 
God.” Wt werfc in a deserted street, over in the direction of 
SaA! Giovanni. He stopped under a street-lamp and began 
twisting his foot this way and that, in a conceited fashion, in 
order to make me angry. “Lovely boots, mine, aren’t they? 
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. . . They 'make you envious, don’t they? . . . But it’s 
no good your losing your temper over it; I’m not going ip 
give them to you.” Then he started humming: “No, no, 
no, you haven’t got ’em yet and you can’t have ’em now.” 
He just sneered at me, in fact. I bit my lips and I swear that, 
if there had been any bullets in my revolver, I would have 
killed him, not merely because of the boots but because I 
could «iot endure him any longer. In this way we arrived 
at the basement where we slept. We knocked at the window; 
the porter, - -umbling as usual, came and opened the door, and 
we went downstairs to our dormitory. Here there were five 
c^mp-bcds in a row; in the first three slept the porter and his 
two sons, young men of our own age, and in the farthest two, 
Lorusso and myself. The porter made us pay in advance, 
then he turned out the light and went to his bed, while we 
searched for ours in the darkness and lay down. But, once 
I was settled under my thin blanket, I began thinking about 
the boccS agiir, and finally I came to a decision. Lorusso 
slept in his dethes, but I knew that he took off' his boots and 
placed them on the floor, between the two camp-beds. In 
the darkness I would get up, I would put on his boots, leaving 
him my shoe*, and then I would go out, pretending I was 
going to the lavatory, which was outside at the cfntrance to 
the basement. I thought it would be a good plan for me to 
do this in any case, because there was the chance that Lorusso 
had really killed the man in die greenhouse and it was there- 
fore better not to remain in his company. Lorusso did not 
know my surname, he only knew my Christian name, and so, 
if he were arrested, he would not be able to say who I was. 
No sooner said than done. I raised myself up, put my feet 
to the floor, stooped down very slowly and slipped my feet 
into Lorusso’s boots. I was Parting to lacr them up when I 
was conscious of being dealt a violent blow : Juckfly I moved, 
and the blow, just touching my car, took me on the shoulder. 
It was Lorusso who, in the dark, had hit out at me with his 
accursed spanner. The pain of it made me lose my head, and 
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I jumped up and lunged at him blindly. He seized hold of 
.i^ie by the chest, trying to hit me again with die spanndr, and 
we rolled to the floor together. The clatter we made awoke 
the porter and his two sons, and they switched on the light. 
I was crying “Murderer!” and Lorusso was yelling “Thief!”; 
and the others started shouting too, and trying to separate us. 
Then Lorusso tried his spanner on the porter; and the porter, 
a bad-tempered man whom any trifle sufficed to infuriate, 
seized a chair and tried to hit Lorusso over the head with it. 
Lorusso took up a position at the far end of the room, his 
back to the wall, and, waving the spanner, started shouting, 
“Come on, if you dare! I’ll bump you off, the whole lot of 
you. . . . I’m the Terror of Rome!” He was like a mad- 
man, red in the face, his eyes starting out of his head. I was 
so beside myself with rage, at that moment, that I had the 
imprudence to shout: “Look out! He just killed a man, 
only a few minutes ago. . . . He’s a murderer!” To cut 
a long story short: while we were trying to Jiold Lorusso still 
and he was yelling and struggling like a lunatic, one of the 
porter’s so'ns went off and called the police; and, partly from 
me, partly from Lorusso, they found out what had happened 
in tiro greenhouse and arrested us both. .. 

' They took us to the police station, and all they had to do 
was to make one telephone call; they then immediately 
accused us of being the two men who had carried out the 
attack in the Borghesc Gardens. I said it had been Lorusso, 
and he, this time — perhaps because of the way he had been 
knocked about — did not breathe a word. “You’re a fine 
pair,” said the police magistrate, “really a fine pair. . . . 
Robbery with violence and attempted murder.” But, to 
show you how irresponsible Lorusso was, all I need tell you 
is that, after a moment or two, he roused himself and asked: 
“What day«is it tomorrow ?” He was told it would be Friday. 
And then, rubbing his hands together, “Ah,” he said, “that’s 
good, tomorrow it’s bean soup at the Regina Coeli prison.” 
And so it jvas that I got to know he had already done time. 
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whereas he had always sworn to me that he had never been 
in prison. Later I looked down at my feet and saw that I wjts 
still wearing Lorusso’s boots; so I reflected that, after all, I 
had got what I wanted. 



FRIENDSHIP 


M ARIAROSA is a double name, and the woman who 
bore that name was double too, both in hfcr physical 
and her moral nature. She had a great red and 
white face, as big as a full moon, out of all proportion to her 
body, which was normal; she made you think of those roses 
that are called cabbage-roses because they are as big and solid 
as cabbages; and in truth, the moment you saw her, you could 
not help thinking that two faces could easily be made out of 
a face like hers. This big face, moreov^ , was always placid 
and smiliifg and seraphic — quite the opposite ofihcr character, 
which, as J discovered to my cost, was positively devilish. 
That was why I said she was double in her moral nature as 
well. * ^ , 

I had cdurted her in all possible ways. At first I had been 
respectful, gallant, insinuating; then, seeing that she paid no 
attention to me, I had tried being rather more forward, more 
aggressive, waylaying her half-way up the stairs, on the 
darkest landing, and trying to kiss her by force : all I got was 
a few violent shoves and, in the end, a slap in the face. Then 
I decided to assume an air of disdain, to look offended, to 
cut her dead, turning away when I met her: but this was 
worse, for it was as* though I had never existed. Finally, I 
began imploring and beseeching her, begging her, with tears 
in my eye%i to love me: no response. If only she had dis- 
couraged me completely, once and for all! But, wickedly, 
just when I was on the point of sending her to perdition, she 
wbuld cagture me all over again by some remark, or look, 
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or gesture. I learned later that, to a woman, admirers are 
like necklaces or bracelets — ornaments that she prefers n#t- 
to be without if she cap help it. And then, at a look or a 
gesture of that kind, 1 would think: “Surely there’s something 
behind it . . . let’s try again.” Suddenly I learned that this 
coquette had become engaged to my best friend, Attilio. This 
made me furious, for many reasons : first because she had done 
it uncter my very nose, without telling me anything about 
it; and also because it was I who had introduced Attilio to her; 
without kr wing it, I had played gooseberry to the pair of 
them. 

But I am a loyal friend, and friendship, for me, comes before 
everything. I had been in love with Mariarosa; but, from the 
moment she got engaged to Attilio, for me she became 
sacred. She would have liked — there is no doubt about it — 
to go on provoking me; but I made things dear to her in 
every possible way, and in the end I said to her one day, 
frankly: 'You’re .1 woman and you don’t understand friend- 
ship. . . . Blit from the moment you started going with 
Attilio, it’s been, for me, just as if you weren’t there. . . . 
I don’t sec you and I don’t hear you . . . d’you under- 
stand?” • 

At the time, she appeared to admit that I was right. But 
since she afterwards went on flirting with me, I decided not 
to sec her any more, and I kept my word. I heard later that 
they were married and had gone to live with her sister, who 
worked as a nurs*\ And that Attilio, who generally, nine 
days out of t£n, was unemployed, had found a job as a porter 
with a firm of carriers. Mariarosa, as before, was doing iron- 
ing, but only by the day. This information was, in one 
sense, a balm to my mind. I now kndW, in fact, that they 
were not very prosperous and ,hat the marriage could not be 
going very well. But, as a good and loyal friend, continued 
to give no sign of my existence. A friend is a friend, .find 
friendship is a sacred thing. 

I am a plumber, and, as everyone knows, plumbers go 
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round from one house to another, and sometimes, on their 
■rounds, find themselves in places where they would not wish 
to be. One day, on my way to a customer, with my bag of 
tools over my shoulder and a double coil of lead piping round 
my arm, as I was j»oing along the Via Ripetta I heard my name 
called: “Ernesto!” I turned round; ana it was she. When I 
saw her, with her big, solid, placid, sly face and her small 
body with its wasp waist and rounded hips and bosoin, my 
old feeling came back to me and I was left almost breathless. 
But I said to myself: “You’re a friend . . . you must behave 
like a friend.” To her I said, drily: “So we meet again.” 

On her arm she was carrying her shopping bag, full of 
vegetables and parcels done up in yellow paper. S miling , 
she said: “Don’t you recognize me?” 

“Of course I do. Didn’t I say, so we meet again?” 

“I wish you’d come back home with me,” she went on. 
“Just this very morning I discovered that the waste-pipe of the 
kitchen sink is stopped up. . . . Do fomt back with me, 
won’t you?” ° 

I answered, conscientiously: “All right, if it’s to do a re- 
pair. . . .” She threw me one of those glances which in the 
old dfyshad made my head turn dizzy, and added: “But you 
must carry my shopping bag for me.” And so there I was, 
laden like a donkey, with my bag of tools, the lead piping 
and the shopping bag, following her as she walked in front 
of me. 

We had not very far to go, to a street that crossed the Via 
Ripetta, where we went into a house by a little door that 
looked like the entrance to a cave, and climbed up a sordid 
staircase, damp and dark and smelly. Half-way up, she 
turned to me and said with a smile: “D’you remember how 
you used to He in wait on the landing, in the dark? How 
you frightened tfie! ... Or have you forgotten already?” 
Stiffly I answered: “Mariarosa, I don’t remember anything. 
... I only remember that I’m a friend of Attilio’s and 
that friendship comes before everything.” Disconcerted, she 
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replied: “W811, who’s saying you’re not to go on being his 
friend?” 

We went into the fla. : three little rooms under the root, 
with windows on to a courtyard that looked like a well, so 
black and sunless was it. In the kitchen there was no room 
to turn round, and the glass door opened on to a little balcony 
where the lavatory was. Mariarosa sat down on a chair, legs 
apart, her lap full of beans to be shelled; and I, putting my 
tool-bag on the floor, knelt down beside the sink to carry 
out the rep s. I saw at once that the pipe was rotten and 
a new one would have to be put in; so I warned her: “You 
see, a new pipe will have to be put in. . . . Are you pre- 
pared to pay for that?” 

“How about your friendship?” 

“Oh well, all right,” I said with a sigh, “I’ll put it in for 
nothing. . . . But you’ll have to give me a kiss in exchange.” 

“And how about your friendship?” 

I bit iny up, dunging: “Friendship that cuts both ways”; 
but I did nob say anything. I took my pincers,*' unscrewed 
the fitting, which was just as rotten as the pipe, removed the 
pipe, took the soldering lamp from my bag and poured some 
petrol into it, #till in silence. At this point I heard her asking 
me: “Are you really a friend of Attilio’s?” 

I turned and looked at her : she was sitting there with eyes 
lowered, smiling, sweet as honey, intent on her beans. “Of 
course I am,” I said. 

“Well, then,” she went on quiedy, “with you I can speak 
freely. ... I really should like you, who know him so well, 
to tell me whether you think certain impressions that I have 
are correct.” 

I told her to go on; in the meantime I had lit the lamp 
and was regulating the flame. “For instance,” she resumed, 
“don’t you think that the job he’s found isnhard'y the right 
thing for him? Working as a carrier. . . .” 

“You mean a porter. . . .” 

“Working as a carrier is not a profession at all.,. . . I’m 
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trying to make him train to become a male nurse . . . my 
.sister could help to get him into the Polidinico. . . 

In the meantime I had inserted the pipe. I took the solder- 
ing lamp and, almost without thinking, as I dangled it in my 
hand, I asked: “D’you want the truth or d’you want me to be 
polite?” 

“I want the truth.” 

“Well, I’m a friend of Attilio’s, but that doesn’t prevent 
me from seeing his failings. ... In the first place, he’s 
lazy.” 

“Lazy?” 

I took a piece of tin, put the lamp to it and began die 
soldering. The flame made a roaring sound, and I raised my 
voice to be heard above die noise. “Yes, lazy,” I said. 
“You, my dear girl, will have to get accustomed to having afi 
idltf husband. . .„ . I’m a hard worker, myself, but he is not; 
he likes to get up late, potter about, go to the cafe, read the 
paper and discuss the sporting news. . . All right for a 
porter, I dUresay — but as a male nurse, which ir a responsible 
job . . . no, I don’t sec him as a male nurse.” 

“But I’m not even sure,” she went on, still in that calm, 
thou^htfiil tone of voice, “I’m not even sure, that he’s got 
this job. ... He talks about going to work — but I haven’t 
seen any money yet. . . . I’m beginning to think he may 
have told me some sort of a lie. . . . What d’you think?” 

“A he?” -I said without reflection. “But he’s the biggest 
liar I know. . . . He’d make you sec things that aren’t there 
at all. . . . As for lies, you can be quite sure . . .” 

“That’s just what I thought. . . . But, if he doesn’t go 
to work, what can he be doing? I don’t believe he really does 
nothing except potter about and go to the cafe. . . . There 
must be something or other. ... He always goes off in 
such a hurijy, he?s always so preoccupied.” She broke off to 
take a saucepan from the shelf in which to put the beans she 
had already shelled. I looked at her over my shoulder — 
smiling, quiet, serene. After a moment she went on: “You 
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know what l^think? That there’s a woman in it. . . . You 
who know him, can you tell me if that’s true?” 

A voice inside me gave warning: “Now be careful, Ernesto, 
go slowly. . . . There’s a trap. . . .” But, whether it was 
that bitterness was stronger than prudence, or that, hearing her 
speak dl of her husband in this way, I began to have fresh 
hopes for myself, I could not help answering: “I think you’re 
right. • . . Women, for him, are everything, whether 
pretty or ugly, young or old. . . . Didn’t you know?” 

Tlje solde 1 ig was finished. I put out the lamp and levelled 
down^ the still soft metal with my finger. Then I began 
tightening the nut with my spanner. Meanwhile she was 
saying, calmly: “Yes, I knew something, but nothing exact. 

. . . Now, I’ve just had an idea — perhaps he’s having an 
affair with Emilia, that girl with red hair — d’you know her? 
— who used to work with me at the laundry. . . . What 
d’you think?” 

I rose to my fi^t. Mariarosa, who had put the beans into 
the saucepan, *ilso got up, shaking her dress to get rid of the 
shells. Then she went over to the sink, held the pan under the 
tap and ran some water into it. I went up behind her and 
placed my tw*> hands round that wonderfully slim waist of 
hers, saying: “Yes, it’s quite true, he sees Emilia Jvery day, 
in the late afternoon; he waits for her outside the laundry and 
goes home with her. Now you know the whole story: what 
did you expect?” 

She turned her face slightly, with a smile, and answered: 
“Ernesto, didn’t you say you were a friend of his? Leave me 
alone!” 

My only answer was to try and take her in my arms. But 
she disengaged herself and said in a hard voice: “Now you’ve 
done the repairs,' you’d better go away.” I bit my lip and 
replied: “You’re right . . . but you make me los~ my head. 
... I have to remember all the time that I’m a friend*of 
Attilio’s and that you’re his wife.” I felt mortified as I said 
this, so I collected my tools and was about to say # good-bye 
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to her and go away. At that moment the kitchen door 
queried and Attilio appeared. 

He was pleased to see me and greeted me in a friendly way: 
“Well, hullo, Ernesto!” I answered: “Mariarosa asked me 
to mend the pipe, and I’ve done that; in fact I’ve put in a new 
pipe.” “Thank you,” he said, coming over to me; “thank 
you very much. . . .” At that same moment Mariarosa’s 
voice, quiet but forced, made us both turn round. “Attilio,” 
she began. 

She was standing beside the kitchen stove, a smile on her 
face, her hand resting on the top of the stove. She went on, 
all in one breath, without raising her voice: “Attilio, Ernesto 
says you’re lazy and that you don’t like work. . . .” 

“You said that?” 

“And, as I myself thought, he also says you’re a terrible liar, 
and that it’s quite possible you haven’t really got this porter’s 
job. . . .” 

“You said that?” 

“And then he has confirmed what I already knew — that you 
see Emiliaf every day and are having an affair with her. . . . 
Wh % I' m a mere drudge and go toiling round from one 
house tc« another doing ironing, you’re amusing yourself 
with Emilia — and then you tell me that you go to work. . . . 
It’s no good your trying to deny it now; Ernesto, who’s your 
friend and who knows you, has given me full confirmation 
of cverythifig. . . She spoke in a perfectly calm voice, 
and I realized, for the first time, that I had let myself be drawn 
into confidences with a madwoman. And indeed, she had 
no sooner finished speaking — while he, with an ugly look on 
his face, came close up to me and kept on saying: “You said 
that?” — than she took up a heavy flat-iron which was standing 
on the stove and hurled it at his head. This she did with such 
accuracy of aim *hat, if he had not ducked his head, she would 
h%ve killed him. What happened then, I find it hard to 
describe. Stiffly, quietly, crazily she went on taking things 
from the stove — heavy, dangerous objects such as knives, 
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rolling-pins, jiots and pans — and flinging them at him; he, 
after attempting two or three times to protect himself, slippec^ 
through the door and ran off. I made my escape too, leaving 
my two or three yards of lead piping on the floor, and rushed 
off down the stairs, with him yelling at me: “Don’t you ever 
show your face here again. ... If I ever see you again. I’ll 
kill you.” I didn’t feel safe until I had crossed the bridge and 
found myself back in the gardens of the Piazza della Liberta. 
There I sat down on a seat to regain my breath. And then I 
reflected that «r had been friendship which had made me speak, 
precisely because I knew that Attilio’s character really was like 
that and I was vexed by it; and I swore to myself that, from 
that day onwards, I would never again be friends with any- 
body. 



THE RUIN OF HUMANITY 


ABOUT the middle of February the north wind, which 
/— % had made me feel so wretched during the winter, 
JL JLdroppcd, the sky filled with clouds, and a moist 
breeze, which seemed to be coming from the sea, started to 
blow. At the soft breath of this breeze I felt myself coming 
to life again, although in a melancholy sort of way, as if it 
were whispering in my ear: “Come along, cheer up, while 
there’s life there’s hope.” But, just because I felt that winter 
was over and spring beginning, I knew that I could no longer 
bear to go*and work in my uncle’s workshop. £had gone into 
the workshop a year before, like a train going into a tunnel, 
and ^had not come out yet and I could not even see daylight 
at the <*her end. Not that the work was r unpleasant or 
repugnant to me personally: there are worse jobs. The 
workshop consisted of a large shed, situated at the far end of 
an enclosed piece of ground which served as depot for a brick 
factory, half-way along the Via della Magliana. Inside the 
shed the air was always full of white, flour-like sawdust, as 
in a mill; and in the midst of this cloud of dust, and of the 
continuous humming of saws and electric lathes, we workers 
and my uncle, looking like floury millers, moved about, 
busy from morning till night making furniture and fittings. 
My uncle, poor man, loved me like a son, the workmen were 
all good cjiaps and, as I have already said, the work was not 
repugnant: first a tree-trunk, of oak or maple or chestnut, 
long, twisted, leaning up against the wall of the workshop, 
with all \ts bark upon it and even, still remaining under the 
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bark, the ants* that had inhabited it when it was a tree; then, 
after the saw had dealt with it, so many clean, white plank^ 
then, out of these planks, with the lathe or the plane or other 
tools, as occasion demanded, table-legs, parts of wardrobes, 
cornices; and finally, after the piece of furniture had been 
nailed and screwed and glued togcdier, the painting and 
polishing. For anyone who takes pleasure in his work, this 
gradual progress from a tree-trunk to a piece of furniture may 
become a passion; it is always interesting, or, at the least, it 
is never borin'.;. But evidently I am made in a different way 
to other people: after a few months, I could not bear the work 
any longer. It was not that I am not a good worker, but that 
I like, every little while, to pause in lry work and look round 
me— just so as to see who I am and where I am and what 
point I’ve reached. My uncle, on the other hand, was exactly 
the opposite: he was always working, fiercely, passionately, 
never stopping to take breath or reflect; and thus, from a chair 
to a bracket, from a bracket to a wardrobe, from a wardrobe 
to a night-tabic, from a night-table to a chair, he liad turned 
fifty — for that was his age — and you could sec that he would 
go on in the same way until his death, which would be rather 
like the death ©f a lathe that falls to pieces or a saw that loses 
its teeth, the death, in fact, of a tool and not of a nfan. And 
on Sundays, indeed, when he put on his best suit and walked 
very slowly along the pavements of the Via Arcnula in com- 
pany with his wife and children, his eyes half closed, his 
mouth twisted, and two deep lines between his mouth and Ills 
eyes, he really looked like a discarded, useless, broken tool; 
and I could not help remembering that he had acquired that 
appearance by stooping over his lathe and his saw and screwing 
up his eyes in a perpetual cloud of sawdust^ and I said to myself 
that life was not worth living unless you paused now and then 
and reflected that you were alive. 

The bus that starts from die Trastcvcre station goes out irto 
the country and back. Peasants, labourers and all sorts of 
poor people bring mud into it on their boots, anc^the smell 
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of sweat from their working clothes, and perhaps a few insects 
fs well. And so, at the starting-point, they spray some kind 
of stinking disinfectant on the floor and even on the seats, 
which catches you in the throat and, like an onion, makes 
you weep. On one of those soft February mornings, while 
I was waiting — my eyes full of tears because of the disinfectant 
— for the bus to start, the wind from the sea, coming in 
through the windows, gave me a great longing to go off on 
my own account, to pause for a litde and reflect about myself. 
And so, when I got off the bus near the workshop, instead of 
going to the right, towards the shed, I went to the left, towards 
the meadows that lie between the main road and the Tiber. 
I walked off over the pallid grass, in the gentle, moist wind, 
facing a sky full of white clouds. The Tiber itself I could not 
see, because at that point it runs through a dip in the ground; 
away beyond it I could see abandoned factories, a big building 
with arches looking like a great dovecot, and a church with 
a dome and pillars that support nothing and look like the 
wooden pillars in a child’s building game. Beh : nd me was the 
industrial* district of Rome — tall chimneys with long plumes 
of l^ack smoke, factory sheds full of big windows, the low, 
broad (Cylinders of two or three gasometers, and the high, 
narrow 6nes of silos. When I thought of the workmen 
toiling in those factories, my leisure seemed to me even more 
agreeable. I felt full of cunning and watchfulness, as though 
I were going out hunting. And hunting indeed I was — 
not for game, however, but for myself. 

When I reached the river, at a point where the bank is not 
so very steep, I slithered down the slope to the edge and sat 
down amongst the bushes. Only one step from my feet ran 
the Tiber, and I corld see it twisting through the countryside 
like a snake, the dazzling light from the cloudy sky reflected 
in its ycllpw, wrinkled surface. On the other side of the 
rjyer were more pale green meadows and, scattered over 
them, sheep nibbling at the grass, sheep with puffed-out, dirty 
wool, an^ here and there a perfectly white lamb, whose wool 
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had not yet had time to go grey. I sat clasping my knees and 
stared at the yellow water, which at this point formed a little 
whirlpool from which a black branch projected, shaggy ana 
untidy and looking like the hair of a drowned woman. And 
then, in the silence, with the branch, black as ebony, quivering 
from the force of the current but not moving, I felt all at once 
as though inspired; and, not with thought but with a feeling 
more jftofound than thought, I seemed to have understood 
something of great importance. Or rather, to be able to 
understand i:, if only I did my utmost to grasp it. This 
thing, in fact, was poised delicately; it was like having, as 
they say, a word on the tip of one’s tongue. And, in order 
to hold on to it and prevent its falling back into the darkness, 
I said, suddenly, aloud: “My name is Gerardo Mucchietto.” 

Immediately a mocking voice from above said: “Commonly 
called Mucchio. . . . Well, well, arc you talking to yourself?” 

I turned round and right above me saw, standing on the 
edge of the bank, the daughter of the custodian of the brick- 
yard, Gioconda, in a black velvet skirt and a pink sweater, 
stockinglcss, her hair fluttering in the wind. Now, of all the 
people I knew in tlie whole world, Gioconda was the one 
I would least have wished to sec at that moment. She had 
taken a fancy to me and she persecuted me, although I had 
made it plain to her in every possible way that I did not care 
for her. I had an immediate impulse to say somediing un- 
pleasant to her, so that she should go away and leave me alone 
to return to the tiling I had been on the point of grasping when 
she arrived. .Without moving, I said to her: “Take care, 
you’re showing too much leg.” 

But brazenly she slid down beside me. “D’you mind if I 
keep you company?” she asked. 

“I don’t know what to do with your company,” I said, 
still without looking at her; “and besides, fiow can you sit 
on the ground here, in all this dust?” 

But she lifted up her dress and sat down, well satisfied, 
saying: “I haven’t much on underneath, anyheiv.” The 
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thing I wanted to think about was still there , luckily, perched 

S i the edge of my mind, like a bird on a window-sill. 

ioconda, in the meantime, all sweet and sugary, was clinging 
on to my arm and saying: “Gerardo, why are you so faith- 
less? ... I am so fond of you.” 

"I'm not faithless, it’s just that I don’t like you, that’s all.” 
“Why don’t you like me?” 

I said hastily, fearing that, as I spoke, the thing I walited to 
think about might vanish: “I don’t like you because you’ve 
got a big red face covered with pimples. . . . You look like 
a cabbage rose. . . .” 

What would most women have done after a remark like 
that? Gone away at once. She, on the contrary, pressed 
herself close up against me and said coyly: “Gerardo dear, 
why can’t you be nicer to me?” 

“All right, I will be,” I said desperately, “provided you go 
away.” 

“Why, were you expecting some other .woman, Gerardo 
dear?” ^ 

“No, no one; I wanted to be alone.” 

“Why alone? No, let’s stay together. . . . It’s so lovely 
to be together.” 4 

This time 1 said nothing: the thing was still there, on the 
edge of my mind, but I felt that any trifle would be enough 
to drive it back into the darkness out of which it had come. 
It was at this moment that Gioconda exclaimed: “Would 
you like me to guess what you’re thinking about?” 

Stung to the quick, I answered: “You won’t guess if you 
try for a hundred years.” 

“But I tell you I can guess. . . . Now, let’s see if I’m 
right. I say you wC/e thinking about these socks I’m wearing 
rolled down to the ankle, thaf match my sweater. ... Be 
truthful, that’s what you were thinking about.” As she spoke 
shr held out her leg, which was big and red and covered with 
fair hairs, displaying her foot in its strawberry-coloured sock. 
I could not help raising my eyes and looking at her foot, and 
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then, all of a Sudden, I became aware that the thing had fallen 
back over the edge, down into the darkness. I no longer fdt 
anything, I no longer untk rstood anything, I was empty, dean, 
inert, like the stakes of seasoned wood that my uncle kept 
propped up against the workshop wall. At the thought that 
I had lost sight of that most beautiful and important thing 
through the chatter of this stupid girl, I was seized suddenly 
with an immense rage and I cried out, turning brusquely 
towards her: “Why did you come here? . . . You’re my 
evil genius. . . Couldn’t you have left me alone?” And, 
since she continued to squeeze my arm, I tore myself away 
from her and hit her on the head. But she clung to me 
obstinately, although I beat her on her big blonde head: so 
then 1 jumped up, seized her by the hair and threw her down 
on the gravel and trampled on her with my feet, all over her 
body and even on her head. Rolled up into a ball with her 
face in her hands, she groaned and let forth a shriek or two, but 
made no attempt at resistance : possibly she was pleased. How- 
ever, when I »was tired of trampling on her, she |*ot up and, 
all covered with dust, went off sobbing. I shouccd loudly 
after her: “You women arc the ruin of humanity.” Still 
sobbing, she went off down a track along the gravelly bed of 
the Tiber and disappeared. 9 

But the thing, by this time, had taken flight, and now, 
although I was alone, I felt just as inert and dull and empty 
as when Gioconda had been there. There was nothing to be 
done, for that day anyhow; and there was no knowing how 
long it would be before 1 could find another opportunity 
like this. Seedling with rage and at the same time both 
undecided and full of eagerness, I roamed the fields the whole 
morning, cursing Gioconda and cursing my fate, unable to 
be still, either in mind or bod'\ In the end I realized there 
was nothing for me to do except go back *to th^. workshop, 
so back I went. Amongst the piles of bricks Giocoija, 
carrying a cooking-pot, was scattering food to the hens; she 
greeted me from afar with a smile. I did not rqppond and 
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went on into the workshop. “Better late than 1 never,” cried 
my uncle when he saw me. I said nothing, but put on my 
overalls and resumed my work at the exact pomt where I 
had left it the day before. 



SILLY OLD FOOL 


I F you ? - in the habit of flirting with women, it is difficult 
to realize when the time for that is past and women begin 
to look upon you as a father or — even worse — a grand- 
father. It is especially difficult because every middle-aged man 
has, inside his head, another head : his outer head has wrinkles, 
grey hair, decayed teeth, lustreless eyes; his inner head, on the 
other hand, has remained just the same as when he was young, 
with thick black hair, a smooth face, white teeth and bright 
eyes. It is uic lnn^r head that looks longingly at women, 
imagining itself to be visible to them. But of c6urse women 
see die outer head, and say: “What does he w^nt, the old 
scarecrow? Can’t lie see lie’s old enough to be my grand- 
father?'’ • 

Well, that year the saloon where I’ve worked *as a barbel 
for nearly thirty years was enlarged: the mirrors and wash- 
basins were changed, the walls and cupboards were repainted, 
and finally the proprietor thought it a good thing to take on 
a manicurist in addition; her name was Iolc. Apart from the 
proprietor there were three of us in the shop: a young man 
of about twenty-five called Amato, who was dark and serious 
and had been a policeman; Giuseppe, five years older than 
me, short, fat and bald; and I rr.ysclfi As always happens 
when a woman is introduced into surroundings where there 
are only men, all three of us, as I very 3oon noticed, kept 
looking insistently at Iole. She, I may say, was whajt is 
meant by an ordinary, picture-postcard type — handsome, 
showy, with good features and black hair; there ^ire millions 
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like her. Now it must be observed at this $oint that I, 
without wishing to boast, can claim to be a handsome man. 
I £m thin, of just the right height, widi a pale, strong face; 
and women say that I have an interesting expression. And 
certainly my eyes are striking, especially if I look sideways; 
they are soft and full of feeling, but with just a touch of 
scepticism in them. But the best thing about me is my hair, 
which is light chestnut brown, fine and clean and wav*/, and 
cut alia nazzarena , that is to say, standing up like a mass of 
flames, and with long sidc-whiskcrs reaching half-way down 
my cheeks. Moreover, I am always smart: away from the 
shop I am always dressed correctly, with tie and socks and 
handkerchief all to match; and, at the shop, in an o\ crall of 
such whiteness as to be more what you would expect of a 
surgeon than a barber. It is not surprising, with these 
characteristics, that I should be successful with women. And, 
since this success on my part has been invariable, I have got 
into the habit, if a woman attracts me, pf looking at her in 
an insistent, suggestive sort of way which is worth a hundred 
compkmerfi.s. So that when I approach her, after having 
looked at her long and intently, I find that the fruit is already 
ripe: 811 l^have to do is to put out my hand ando pluck it. 

At the Shop, the person of whom I was most afraid, as 
regards Iole, was Amato. He was not good-looking, he was 
not interesting, but he was young. As for Giuseppe, I did 
not consider him to be of any account: he was older than me, 
as I said, and really quite hopelessly ugly. Iole sat all the time 
at her little manicurists table in the corner, stupefied with 
boredom and immobility, absorbed in reading and re-reading 
the two or three newspapers to be found in the shop, or in 
doing her own nails while she waited to do those of her 
customers. By instinct, and almost against my will, I kept 
looking at ljer continually. A customer would come in and 
sit ^lown in the chair: I would take a towel, spread it out with 
a single, elegant gesture, and at the same time contrive to 
throw her jl lingering glance. Or I would be washing some- 
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one’s hair, massaging his soapy head with my two hands; 
and once more, a lingering glance. Or again, I would jpe 
shading off the edge of a customer’s hair with the point of 
the scissors: four snips of the scissors, and then another glance. 
Or if she moved, in her indolent way, 10 go and fetch some 
instrument from a cupboard, I would follow her with my 
eyes in the mirror. Iole, I must admit, was far from sprightly 
or co^: on the contrary she had a numbed, reserved, obtuse 
expression, like a big sleepy cat. But gradually, after some 
time, first uc realized that I was looking at her; then she 
accepted the fact of being looked at; and finally she began to 
look at me in return. Without any hint of archness, it is 
true, for she had none; and in an awkward, heavy, but quite 
unmistakable way. 

I thought then that the fruit, as they say, was ripe; and one 
Saturday I invited her to go bathing at Ostia on the Sunday 
afternoon. She accepted at once, remarking, however, that 
I must net be cn -ica 1 of her on account of her bathing-costume: 
she had got^ixttcr and the only one she had was rather tight 
for her. She said, in fact, without a shadow of coyness: 
“I’ve become a little plump through sitting still all the time 
at the shop.’* It was the remark of a girl who was entirely 
devoid of slyness; and I liked her for it. We arranged to 
meet next day at the San Paolo station; and I made a careful 
toilet before starting. I shaved and put some talcum powder 
on my checks; I combed my hair with a fine comb to remove 
even die slightest suspicion of dandruff; I sprinkled a little 
violet essence on my head and on my handkerchief. I was 
wearing a shirt with an open collar, a light tropical jacket and 
white trousers. Iole was extremely punctual: at two o’clock 
I saw her coming towards me through tHfe crowd of excursion- 
ists; she was all dressed in w ! : te, and she looked rather short 
and rather bulky, but young and attractive ail the same. 
“What a crowd!” she said, as she greeted me; “I’m afraid'we 
shall have to stand all the way.” Now I am chivalrous by 
nature and I answered her that I would find hei®a seat: she 
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must just leave it to me. Meanwhile the train had come into 
thf station, and the crowd on the platform had a movement 
01 panic, as if they were being charged by a squadron of 
cavalry; everyone shouted and people called to each other; 
and I hurled myself forward, clung on to a door, raised myself 
above the crowd, and was on the point of getting into the 
train. Then a dark young man gave me a push and tried 
to get past me. I gave him a good push in return arid got 
in front of him; he pulled me by the sleeve but I jabbed him 
in the stomach with my elbow, freed myself and threw myself 
into a compartment. But I had lost time with that young 
cad and the compartment was already full, except for one 
seat. I rushed to it, and he rushed too; and almost at the 
same moment I put down my bathing-costume, and he his 
jacket, in order to keep it. Then we faced each other. “I 
got here first,” I said. “Who says you did?” “I do,” I 
replied, flinging his jacket back in his face. At that moment 
Iole arrived and sat down without any hesitation, saying: 
“Thank you, Luigi.” The young man picked ifp his jacket, 
hesitated, o and then, seeing that he could not turn Iole out, 
went proclaiming in a loud voice: “Silly old fool.” 

The tr.iin started almost at once and, hanging 1 on to a rail, 
*1 remained standing close to Iole. But I had lost all enthusiasm 
now, and I should have liked to get out again and go home. 
Those words, “Silly old fool”, had caught me just at the 
moment when I least expected it. I reflected that there had 
been two different feelings at the back of the young man’s 
words. The insult lay in the “silly fool”; and there was no 
harm in that: he had meant to annoy me, he had called me 
<a fool. But the word “old” had not been uttered with the 
object of insulting rrie. He had said “old” as a self-evident 
truth. Just as — supposing I had,bccn sixteen instead of fifty — 
he would har/e said: “What an idiot of a boy!” For him, in 
fact; as for everyone else, including Iole, I was an old man; 
and it didn’t make much difference that he should think me 
a fool whereas Iole thought me intelligent. Perhaps it might 
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not even ha^e been necessary for Iole to take the seat. In the 
end the young man might have given it up to me just the 
same, out of respect for my age. And this was confirrAed 
by a man sitting opposite Iole, who had witnessed the scene 
and who now said: “What a rude young man. . . . He 
ought to have given it up out of respect for your age, if for 
no other reason.” 

I fidt all chilled and bewildered. And every now and then 
I put my hand up to my face as though I were trying to verify 
how old T was with my fingers, in the absence of a looking- 
glass. Iole, of course, was not awa r e of anything. Half-way 
to Ostia she said to me: “I’m sorry you have to stand.” I 
could not help replying: “I’m an old man, I know, but not 
so old that I can’t stand for half an hour or so.” I was half 
hoping she would answer: “Luigi! . . . You — old? . . . 
Whatever do you mean?” Instead of which the dull creature 
made no answer at all; and so I was convinced that I had 
spoken die i T ulh n 

At Ostia she undressed first and came out of thfc bathing-hut 
in a costume that was tight almost to bursting; hdr body was 
white and fresh and firm, so youthful that it made one positively 
angry. I inrfurn went into the hut, and the first thing I did 
was to go and look at myself in the little bit of brflkcn mirror* 
hanging on the wall. I was old indeed: how in the world 
had I failed to become aware of it? In one glance I saw eyes 
that were dim and lost in wrinkles, hair full of white threads, 
skin that was flabby on the checks, yellow teeth. My open- 
necked shirt, so very youdiful, made me ashamed: it left my 
whole neck exposed, with sagging folds of skin over the wind- 
pipe. I undressed; and as I stooped down to slip on my, 
pathing-trunks my paunch rose up and then fell back again, 
ike a deflated bag. “Silly old fool,” I repeated to myself 
furiously. Such, I reflected/ were the surprises gf life. One 
hour ago I had believed myself young enough to play^the 
gallant with Iole; now, thanks to those three words, I saw that 
I was old enough to be her father. And I felt ^shamed of 
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having eyed her so much in the shop and of ^having then 
invited her out: what on earth did she think of me, I wondered; 
what did I look like to her? 

I knew later what she thought. We stood clinging to the 
safety rope and let the waves break over us, for the sea was 
rough; and after each wave I was left breathless, and I said 
to myself: “I get out of breath like this because I’m old.” 
But she, happy as could be, cried to me: “Why, Luigi, you 
know I never thought you were such a sport.” “Why?” 
I asked; “what sort of person did you think I was?” “Well,” 
she answered, “men of your age don’t generally like going 
into the sea. . . . It’s the young men . . .” At that 
moment a big, foaming wave broke over us: I fell on top of 
Iolc and, to steady myself, seized her by the arm — a firm, 
round arm, its flesh youthful and elastic. I shouted at her, 
my mouth still full of salt water: “I’m old enough to be your 
father.” She laughed as she stood in the midst of the boiling 
foam. “Not my father,” she said; “let’s spy — my uncle.” 
Well, by the time we had finished our bathei what with 
embarrassment and shame, I was quite unable to speak. I felt 
as if I had a trap in my mouth which had sprung and closed 
itself ^an^ that it would take a lever to open if again. Iolc 
4i walked in 1 front of me, pulling at her bathing-costume to 
cover her thighs and her bosom, for, in getting wet, it had 
become positively indecent; then she threw herself down on 
the beach, rolling in the sand; and so firm was her flesh that 
the sand did not stick to her but fell off again, in damp pieces. 
I sat down beside her, dumb, paralysed, incapable of either 
movement or speech. It is possible that Iolc, in spite of being 
more insensitive than a rhinoceros, became conscious of my 
distress; for, all at once, she asked me if I was not feeling well. 
“I was thinking about you,” I said. “Which of us, at the 
shop, do ygu fikt best — Amato, Giuseppe, or me?” Con- 
scientiously, after a long pause for reflection, she answered: 
“Why, I like you all three.” But I persisted: “Amato is 
young, of^course.” “Yes,” she replied, “he’s young.” “I 
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believe he’s hi love with you,” I went on after a moment. 
“Really?” she answered; “I hadn’t noticed it.” She seemed 
absent-minded, as thouu’i she were worried about something. 
Finally she said: “Luigi, I’m in trouble: my costume’s come 
unstitched down the seam at the back. * . . Give me the 
towel; I must go and get dressed.” To tell the truth, I was 
pleased at this disaster. 1 handed her the towel, and she 
wrapped it round her hips and ran off to the hut. Half an 
hour later we were in the train, in an empty compartment. I 
had fastened ' p the open collar of my shirt, and I was reflecting 
that everything was over now, as fai as I was concerned, and 
that I was an old man. 

That day I swore I would never look at Iole again nor at 
any other woman; and I kept my word. It seemed to me 
that she was a little surprised, and that sometimes she stared 
at me with an air of reproof, but this may have been just an 
impression. A month passed, during which 1 spoke to her 
perhaps four oi .i\ t c times. Meanwhile she had made friends 
particularly with Giuseppe, who, however, behaved towards 
her just like a father, in a good-natured, serious way and 
without the slightest sign of flirtatiousness. I felt older than 
ever; I went ©n cutting hair and shaving chins and accepting 
tips, and I did not breathe a word. But one day at closing- 
time, as I was taking off my overall in the little store-room 
behind the shop, the proprietor, a kind-hearted man, an- 
nounced: “Now, if you’re not engaged this evening, let’s 
have dinner together ... 1 invite you all. . . . Iole and 
Giuseppe have got engaged.” I looked into the shop: Iole 
was smiling in her corner, at her manicure table; Giuseppe 
was smiling on the other side, as he cleaned a razor. All at 
once I felt an enormous relief: Giuseppe# was older than me, 
Giuseppe was ugly, and yet Iole had preferred Giuseppe to 
Amato. I rushed towards Giuseppe with A ms outstretched, 
crying: “Congratulations, my warmest congratulations”; tfen 
I embraced Iole and kissed her on both checks. Of the three 
people in the shop, in fact, it was I who was the happiest. 
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The next day was a Sunday; and in the afterhoon I went 
out for a walk. And I realized, as I went along, that I was 
bd^inning to look at women again, as I had in the past; and 
to look at them singly, one by one, both from the front and 
from the back. 



A PAIR OF SPECTACLES 


N ESPOLA the dressmaker was so called (i nespola means 
a •medlar) because she was a dwarf with a yellow and 
black face — exactly like a medlar when it is ripe; 
her eyes the half-circles under her eyes, her eyebrows and 
her little moustaches were all black, and her checks and fore- 
head and nose were yellow. Nespola dressed always like 
one of those rag dolls that you sec children dragging face 
downwards along the ground, her clothes wrapped tightly 
round hti, \,idi a short skirt that showed her big, swollen legs. 
Nespola worked at home, on the second floor,- in the Via 
delTArancio. There she had three rooms — a becLoom with 
a big double bed, and, so closely jammed all round it that 
you could hydly move, a chest-of-drawers with a marble 
top, a wardrobe with a looking-glass in it, two bedside tables 
and a larger table and chairs : a little fitting-room with nothing 
in it except a triple cheval-glass; and finally the small bedroom 
in which her son Natale slept, which gave on to a litde balcony 
overlooking the courtyard, between the box-like lavatory 
and the tmy kitchen. Nespola worked in the bedroom, 
sitting in a ‘child’s wicker armchair in the window-recess. 
Anyone coming into the room could not see her, for she sat 
inside the recess, between the curtain aijd the window; and 
the curtain, which was all embroidered with birds and baskets 
of flowers, was drawn. Inside the recess* apart from her 
little armchair, Nespola had her work-table and a canary 
in a cage. Then, when she was designing or cutting out, &he 
would spread the material on the bed, climb up^on to the 
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coverlet, ind there, on her knees, move round 1 the dress as 
she worked. Fittings, as I said, she carried out in the tiny 
rdbm next door. The customer would undress and stand in 
front of the cheval-glass, and Ncspola, a needle or a pin in 
her mouth, would climb up on a stool and so contrive to 
reach the right level. While she was fitting the dress, Ncspola 
never stopped talking, very fast, in a confidential, earnest tone. 
For the most part she paid comphments to her customer more 
or less in an undertone, extolling the whiteness of her skin, 
the beauty of her hair, the colour of her eyes, the lines of her 
figure. And, if the customer was specially charming, Ncspola 
would even go so far as to call her son to witness: “Natale, 
come here, take a look and tell me if this isn’t the Madonna 
come down to earth.” The customers, who were mostly 
humble girls of the neighbourhood, did not protest; especially 
as Natale was not a man to inspire awe. These compliments, 
in any case quite sincere, had helped Ncspola to acquire a 
good clientele. Many girls who hved in the same building, 
or in those near by, came to her. 1 

I know :.bout all these things because I was a frequent visitor 
at ^espula’s house during the time when Natale and I were 
friends* Natale was then looking for a job, and he did indeed 
find one al the vulcanizing shop where I worked as a mechamc. 
But, by the end of two months, he said that was not the road 
to success, and he abandoned the workshop and went home 
again. His remark about success made an impression upon 
me because I never had thought that vulcanization would 
bring any kind of success except a bare living; and so — and 
also because of other things he had said to me which had 
pricked my curiosity — I continued to see him, although, to 
tell the truth, I did not find him particularly likeable. Physi- 
cally, Natale was large and thickset, with a puffy, colourless, 
pallid, col4-looki.ig face, a face which, for some reason, made 
nyi think of a fish with cheeks. But, as he wore round, thick 
o^ectacles and had a serious, set expression, they called him 
“the Professor”, though I believe he had risen no higher than 
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an elemental^ school. That face of his, and his sedafe manners, 
inspired confidence; and indeed the jobs he had had before 
he came to the vulcanizing shop had always been not so mUfch 
workmen’s as clerks’ jobs — messenger, caretaker, warehouse- 
man, copyist. They were all jobs, in fact, based upon the 
confidence awakened by a face that looked like a full moon 
with spectacles. But here die devil comes into it: for Natale 
had lo6t all these jobs because, so it appeared, he had at some 
point or other committed some extremely serious error, such 
as pilfering x cheating or stealing. Things always took the 
same course, as far as I could make out: at first his employer 
trusted him, swore to his honesty, would have given him the 
keys of the safe; and then — no one quite knew how it happened 
— all of a sudden he gave him the sack, with, sure as fate, the 
same remark: “Go away and don’t ever let me see you again. 

. . . And thank that sainted mother of yours that wc’rc 
not reporting you to the police.” These things I knew and 
yet didn’t know, for, even if one visited their house, nothing 
ever leaked out. Nespola was always brisk and busy, and 
an occasional sigh was as much as she ever allowed herself 
in the way of a complaint: and as for him, if they had spat in 
his face it wouldn’t have troubled him. In short, they kept 
up appearances; and yet, when they were alone, One cannot 
but imagine that she wept and despaired and he promised 
to turn over a new leaf. But as soon as he found a new job, 
he reverted to his old ways. 

Natale, to look at, did not appear very strong: he was of 
middle height, fleshy and overfed-looking, and his clothes 
seemed always too tight for him. But actually he was as 
strong as a bull; at the workshop I had seen him lift a small 
motor-car all by himself. This unsuspected strength was, 
in a way, a symbol of his real character, which again was 
concealed beneath his appearance of gravity and^omposure. 
He was, in fact, what is called a humbug: outwardly <jne 
thing, inwardly another. It was only his mother who-^ty 
this time — knew what he really was : her eyes had bgen opened 
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by what fratale had done at Naples some yeari before. At 
that time, when the war was still going on in the North, 
Mitale, who had not yet broken loose and who, with his 
contrite face and his spectacles, still led his mother by the nose, 
persuaded her and some of her women friends to entrust him 
with a sum of money so that he might go to Naples and buy 
up a quantity of women’s shoes: there was a shortage of 
these in Rome, and they would sell them at an increased price, 
and it was an opportunity for them to become rich, the whole 
lot of them. For some reason or other the rumour had spread 
through the building that Natale had a natural aptitude for 
business, and all these poor women gave him something; his 
mother gave him the whole of her savings. Natale went to 
Naples by car, but he did not bring back the shoes, in fact he 
came back without his jacket. He related that, when he had 
got as for as Formia, he had been attacked by bandits. It was 
a pity, however, that, a short time afterwards, the driver of 
the car in which he had gone to Naples came out with the 
truth. In Naples Natale had fallen in with som« Neapolitans 
who were? 'furious gamblers; they had all sat down to play 
togedjpi*; and he had lost. I was told that all this had made 
Nespola r^l, especially, as she said, on account ofiall die friends 
who had dusted her. She was determined to repay them, and 
she struggled to do this over many years. Natale, on the other 
hand, was quite untroubled, just as though nothing at all had 
happened. But I believe his mother never trusted him again. 

Natale, then, was a gambler; not out of a passion for 
gaming but because, as he said, he had become aware early 
in life that a poor devil cannot get very far by honest work 
and that luck is the only thing that can raise him above a poor 
man’s condition. Further, he had his own ideas about life 
and about success in life, and he willingly expounded them; 
and, as I hqve already said, even after he left the vulcanizing 
shpp I went on seeing him because his ideas aroused my 
^iosity and because this thief who looked like a professor, 
this youth f who looked like a middle-aged man, this ignoramus 
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who never Stopped holding forth like a man df learning, 
partly enraged and partly enthralled me. Natale used to say 
that in life everything depends on luck, and luck comes#to 
the man who catches hold of it; that luck, moreover, requires 
to be helped; that everything depends on readiness and 
quickness, on snatching the right moment and then striking 
your blow. It was a pity, however, that, in his frenzy to 
strike»this blow, he disregarded all subtlety and went into it 
wholesale. Natale used to say all these things as if they were 
gospel truth, staring fixedly through his glasses as he spoke, 
and with an assurance that was quite astonishing; just as 
though he had not been the wretched creature he was, but a 
man who had, as he said, been able to seize fortune by the 
hair and never let go. He enraged me; and on one occasion, 
unable to resist the temptation, I interrupted him and asked: 
“But you . . . what about you?” He was not in the least 
put out, for he had a face of the best-quality brass; he shrugged 
his shoulders and s;?id: “What’s that got to do with it? . . . 
Rome wasn’t built in a day.” 

In the meantime, while he was waiting for Rome to be 
built, he continued his pursuit of fortune, playing cards 
wherever he happened to be and with anybody. He played 
mostly in a milk-bar not far from his home, at flight after 
closing-time, in the room behind the shop, while the barman, 
having lowered the roller-blind, sprinkled sawdust on the 
floor and cleaned the counter. He played with the owner of 
the milk-bar, the waiter and another man. Did he win? 
Or did he lqsc? It may be that he won sometimes, for other- 
wise I do not see how he could have come by the money to 
go on gambling; but in the end he lost, because he, a poor 
man, son of a dressmaker, was like mi earthenware pot 
against iron pots, the other three all having more money than 
he had. Then, when he lost, not knowiftg wbgt to do to 
stop up the gaps, he betrayed the trust of anyone who gjve 
him a job. He pilfered things and sold them. Here 4s./ 
the whole mystery of those sudden dismissals, f with their 
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parting wferds which would have made a negfo blush but 
which affected him in no way whatsoever. His mother, who 
b^» this time knew him thoroughly, did not, like so many 
mothers, say to him: “Don’t go running after women” or 
“Don’t waste time with sport”; on the contrary she said, 
simply: “Do leave those cards alone, my sunbeam.” 

She called him her golden boy and her sunbeam because, 
when all was said and done, and although she knew him to be 
dishonest and a thief into the bargain, he was still her son and 
she hoped that one fine day he would mend his ways, would 
start out along the right road and become a steady worker. 
That was what she hoped; but the golden boy, the sunbeam, 
one morning when Nespola had gone out to deliver a dress, 
took an iron bar, forced the lock of the wardrobe, and grabbed 
all the money he could find. I believe he afterwards explained 
to his mother that he meant to play one game of cards, just 
one single game, and then give her back the money multiplied 
a hundred times. But unfortunately, a$> usijal, he lost. As 
far as the riioncy was concerned, I think Nespola resigned 
herself to its loss, so accustomed was she to such disasters. But 
the ir#n'oar — it was just as though he had driven the iron bar 
into her ticart. From that day onwards she became melan- 
choly, and, when she climbed up on the stool to fit her 
customers’ dresses, she even gave up paying them compliments. 

One day Natale came home towards- evening and told his 
mother that he had been going round looking for a job. 
He was without his glasses and he explained that he had left 
them in a cafe where he had taken them off in order to read 
the newspaper. He always took off his glasses and put them 
aside when he had to do anything that required particular 
care — either for feain of breaking them or because, at close 
range, he saw better without them. His mother had got his 
supper rea^v, as tTsual, and placed it on the little work-table 
in/Jie window recess in the bedroom; and he devoured a plate 
-^£ J <fermicelli with anchovies, a plate of fried beetroot and a 
long roll of bread. He was, in fact, very hungry; and Nespola 
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later declared that she had never seen him eat \^ith such a 
good appetite. After his supper, Natale lit a cigarette and 
afterwards slept for about an hour on the big double b«ld. 
When he woke up he asked Ncspola for some money and 
went off to the cinema near by, where an American comic 
fdm was being shown. I myself was in the cinema, and I 
saw him in the front row, without his glasses, laughing from 
time to time, his whole body shaking as he sat huddled in his 
seat, as if he were coughing. 

Well, to cut a long story short, when he came out of the 
cinema the police, who had already been to his home, arrested 
hifn and carried him off bodily to the police-station. Next 
morning all the papers published the news. Natale had gone 
to pay the rent and had taken the opportunity to kill the gouty 
old landlord by hitting him over the head with a hammer. 
If he had not been such a precise person, perhaps they would 
never have found him out. But, in order to wield his 
hammer more effiri^ntly, he had first taken off his glasses and 
placed then on the window-sill; then, in the excitement of 
the moment, he had forgotten them and they had been found 
by the police. His mother, poor woman, who thought that 
by now ther* could be no more surprises in store for her, was 
faced that morning with the biggest surprise of all! I do not 
know how she took it during the first days, when all the 
papers were talking about her son and about her; but later, it 
is to be believed that she entreated the protection of the 
Madonna — for she was a religious woman; and that the 
Madonna gave her grace and courage to carry on with her 
life. It is certain that, after some time had elapsed since the 
crime, Ncspola went to sec her son in prison, where, thanks 
to his serious manner and his good conduct, he had been given 
a position of trust in the office of the prison hospital. 
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T HIS was how it happened. I got up very early in 
the morning, while Filomena was still asleep, took 
my bag of tools, crept quietly out of the house and 
went to Monte Parioli, to the Via Gramsci, where ther^ was a 
leaking boiler which I had to attend to. How much time did 
it take me to carry out the repair? A couple of hours, cer- 
tainly, because I had to take out and put back the pipe. Hav- 
ing finished the job, I went back by bus and tram to the Via 
dci Coronari, where I have my home and my shop. Now, 
take note of the time: two hours at Monte Parioli, half an 
hour to get there, half an hour to come back — three hours 
altog^hdr. What are three hours? Either much or little, 
say I, according to circumstances. I had taken three hours to 
repair a piece of lead pipe; someone else, on the other 
hand . . . 

But let us take things in their proper order. At the turning 
into the Visf dei Coronari, as I was walking quickly along 
under the wall, I heard myself called by name. I turned 
round, and there was Fcde, the old lodging-house keeper who 
lives in the house opposite to us. This Fede, poor old thing, 
has both legs so swollen with gout that they look like the legs 
of an elephant. She, was all out of breath as she said to me: 
“What a sirocco, today! . . . Arc you going up the street? 
Will you gjve mfr a hand with my shopping-basket ?’ ’ 

I replied that I would willingly do so. I transferred my 
AjAz- bag to the other shoulder and took her basket. She 
started walking beside me, dragging her two pillar-like legs 
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along under 4ier long loose coat. After a little, Aie asked: 
“And where is Filomena?” 

“At home, ,, I answered. “Where else should she be?”| 

“Yes, I sec, at home,” she said with her head bent; “of 
course.” 

“Why of course?” I asked, just in order to say something. 

“Of course . . . Ah, my poor boy,” she said. 

I bqgan to be suspicious. I allowed a moment to pass, 
and then I demanded: “And why ‘my poor boy’?” 

“Because I’m sorry for you,” said the ugly old creature 
without looking at me. 

‘'What d’you mean?” 

“I mean that times are not what they were. . . . Women 
today arc not as they used to be in my time.” 

“Why?” 

“In my time a man could leave his wife at home with a 
quiet mind. ... As he left her, so he found her again. . . . 
But nowadays . . .” 

“Nowadays what?” 

“Nowadays it’s not like that. . . . Well, well . . . Give 
me my basket: thank you very much.” 

All the joy# of that beautiful morning had now turned to 
poison inside me. Pulling away the basket, 1 said® “I shan’t 
give it to you unless you explain. . . . How docs Filomena 
come into all this?” . 

“I don’t know anything about it,” she said. “But fore- 
warned is forearmed.” 

“But tell me,” I cried; “what has Filomena done?” 

‘•‘Ask Adalgisa,” she replied; and this time she caught hold 
of the basket and made off with an agility I didn’t know she 
was capable of, almost running, in her lpng loose coat. 

I decided there was no use in going back to the shop at the 
moment, so I turned round and went off to4ook fj^r Adalgisa. 
She also, luckily, lived in the Via dei Coronari. Adalgisa 
and I had been engaged to be married before I met Filom«r" 
She had remained^ a spinster, and I suspected that Jit was she 
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who had Invented this story about Filomena. ( climbed up 
four floors, banged hard on the door with my fist, and all but 
h$ her in the face because she opened it so quickly. Her 
sleeves were rolled up, and she was holding a broom. She 
said very sharply: “Gino, what d’you want?” 

Adalgisa is a rather small girl, attractive, but with a head 
that’s a litde too large and a chin that’s a little too prominent. 
Because of her chin, they call her the Queen of Spades.) You 
mustn’t, of course, say it to her face. But I was so irritated 
with her that I said: “Is it you, Queen of Spades, who’s 
been putting it about that Filomena does things at home that 
she shouldn’t do, while I’m in the shop?” 

She fixed two angry eyes upon me. “It was Filomena 
you wanted . . . and now you’ve got her.” 

I went in and seized hold of her by the arm. But I let go 
at once, because she looked at me almost hopefully. “Then 
it was you?” I said. 

“It wasn’t me. ... I only repcatcd ( what I heard.” 

“And who did you hear it from?” 

“Giannina.” 

I s^id 'nothing and turned to go out. But she held me back 
and addfed, looking at me provocatively: “And don’t go 
calling mfr Queen of Spades.” 

“Why, haven’t you got a chin like a spade?” I replied, 
freeing myself and rushing off down the stairs. 

“Better a chin like a spade than a pair of horns,” she shouted 
after me, leaning over the banisters. 

I was beginning to feel bad now. It did not seem to me 
possible that Filomena could be deceiving me, seeing that 
during the three years we had been married she had lavished 
every kind of affection upon me. But what a thing jealousy 
is! These very signs of affection now seemed to me, in the 
light of Fpde’s tnd Adalgisa’s remarks, to be a proof of 
treachery. Well, well . . . Giannina was the cashier in a 
close by, in the same street. She is a languid blonde, 
with smooth hair and china-blue eyes; calm, slow, thoughtful. 
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I went over tft the cash-desk and whispered to her: *‘TeU me, 
was it you who invented the story that* Filomena entertains 
people at home, when I'm not there?” 

She was attending to a customer. She pressed the keys of 
the cash-register, pulled out the ticket, announced, without 
raising her voice: “Two coffees . . and then asked me 
quietly: “What were you saying to me, Gino?” 

I reprated my question. She gave the customer his change 
and then answered: “Really, Gino, do you think I should 
invent a thine like that about Filomena . . . my best friend?” 

“Then Adalgisa must have dreamt it.” 

“No,” she corrected me, “no . . . she didn’t dream it . . . 
I didn’t invent it; but I repeated it.” 

“What a kind friend!” I could not help exclaiming. 

“But I also said I didn’t believe it. . . . Of course Adalgisa 
didn’t tell you that." 

“Well then, who told you?" 

“Vinccn^ma. . . . She came along from the laundry 
specially to mil me.” 

I rushed out without saying good-bye and went straight 
off to the laundry. I ooking in from the street I was at once 
able to sec Vmccnzina as she stood at the table, pressing with 
her two arms on the iron as she worked. Vincefizina is a 
tiny little girl with a squashed-looking face like a cat’s, very 
dark and lively. I knew she had a weakness for me, and 
indeed, when I beckoned to her with my finger, she immedi- 
ately left the iron and came outside. She said hopefully: 
“Gino, how # lovely to see you!” 

“Now, you hussy,” I answered, “is it true that you’re 
going round saying Filomena entertains men at home while 
I’m at the shop?” 

Swaying from side to side v'ith her hands in her apron 
pockets, she replied, somewhat disappointed: “^j/ould you 
mind if she did?” 

“Answer me,” I insisted; “is it you who invented this 
story?” 
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“Huh, *how jealous you are!” she said, Aru^ging her 
shoulders. “Goodnfess me, I suppose a woman isn’t allowed 
tf have a little chat with a friend . . . ?” 

So it was you . . . 

, 7 n ty ?’ m sorry for you,” said this mischievous girl sud- 
denly; “why d’you think I should bother about your wife? 
I haven’t invented anything. ... It was Agnese who told 
me; she even knows his name.” 

“What’s he called, then?” 

“You’d better get her to tell you.” 

I was sure, by this time, that Filomena was deceiving me. 
Even the man’s name was known. My involuntary thought 
was: “It’s just as well I haven’t got any heavy tools in my 
bag, or I might lose my head and kill her.” I could not bring 
myself to believe it: Filomena, my wife, with another 
man. ... I went into the tobacconist’s shop where Agnese 
sold cigarettes for her father. “A couple of nazionali ,” I said, 
throwing down the money on die counter 

Agnese is' a young girl of seventeen, with a ft rest of crisp, 
dry hair standing straight up on her head. Her face is puffy, 
pale*co*tourless, and covered with pink powder, and her eyes 
are as Slack as a couple of laurel-berries. I Jcncw her, as 
indeed diu everybody else in the Via dci Coronari. And as 
everybody knew, so did I also know that she was mercenary, 
capable of selling her soul for money. As she handed me 
the cigarettes I bent over and asked her: “Tell me, what’s his 
name?” 

“Whose name?” she replied in astonishment. 

“My wife’s boy friend.” 

She looked at me as if she were terrified: I must have had 
an ugly expression ,on my face. “I don’t know anything 
about it,” she said -hurriedly. 

I tried tq smileT “Come on, tell me,” I said. “Everyone 
knows it by now; I’m the only one who doesn’t know it.” 
»«"s5he stared at me, shaking her head; so then I went on: 
“Look, if you tell me, I’ll give you this.” And out of my 
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pocket I took the thousand-lire note which had been given 
me for the repairs I had done that morning. 

At sight of the money she became excited, almost as i$ I 
had spoken to her of love. Her lip trembled, she looked all 
round and then placed her hand on the note, saying in a low 
voice: “Mario.” 

“And how did you come to know about it?” 

“Fr<am the doorkeeper of the house where you live.” 

So it really was true. It was like playing “colder and 
warmer”; vr were now already inside my own building. 
Soon we should be inside my own flat. I left the tobacconist’s 
and hurried homewards; it was only a few doors farther on. 
All the timel kept repeating “Mario”; and as I said the name 
all the Marios I knew filed past in front of my eyes: Mario 
the milkman, Mario the cabinet-maker, Mario the green- 
grocer, Mario who had been a soldier and was now unem- 
ployed, Mario the son of the pork-butcher, Mario, Mario, 
Mario . . in Rome there must be a million Marios and 
there must bgc a hundred of them in the Via dei €oronari. I 
went in at the entrance-door of the house in wh^ch I lived 
and made straight for the doorkeeper’s lodge. Old and 
hcavy-moust^hed like Fcde, she was sitting with her legs 
apart, a foot-warmer between her feet and a heap t>f chicory 
in her lap which she was preparing. I put my head in at the 
door and asked her: “I say, was it you who invented the 
story that Filomcna entertains a man called Mario, when I’m 
out?” 

She was annoyed, and answered at once: “No one’s in- 
vented anything. ... It was your wife who told me 
herself.” 

“Filomena?” 

“Yes . . . She said to me: such and t such a young man 
is coming to see me, and he’s called Mario. 4f Gina’s at home, 
tell him not to come up: but if Gino isn’t there, tell himjto 
come. . . . He’s up there now.” 

“He’s up there ^now?” 
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“Certaitoly he is. . . . He went up about in hour ago.” 

And so Mario not merely existed, but he was with Filo- 
nfena now, in the flat, and had been there for an hour. I 
dashed to the staircase, rushed up to the third floor and knocked 
at the door. Filomena came to open it, and I noticed at once 
that she, usually so placid and serene, had a frightened look. 
“Well,” I said, “so Mario comes to see you whm I’m not 
there.” 

“But what on earth . . .?” she began. 

“I know all about it,” I shouted; and I started to go in. 
But she barred the way, saying: “Take it easy . . . What 
does it matter to you? Come back a little later.” 

At this, I couldn't contain myself any longer. I gave her a 
slap in the face and shouted: “Ah, so that’s it, is it? It’s not 
supposed to matter to me?” Then I pushed her aside and ran 
into the kitchen. 

The devil take women’s gossip, the devil take women! 
There, indeed, was Mario, sitting at the tpble drinking coffee; 
but it wasn’t Mario the cabinet-maker, it wasn’t Mario the 
greengrocer, it wasn’t Mario the pork-butcher’s son, it wasn’t 
any^of 4 xhc Marios I had thought of on my way home. It 
was sir*ply Filomena’s brother Mario who hadi>ccn in prison 
for two 'years for burglary. Knowing that the day would 
come when he came out of prison, I had said to her: “Now 
mind, I don’t ever want him in my house. ... I don’t want 
even to hear him mentioned.” But she, poor girl, being 
fond of her brother in spite of his being a thief, had neverthe- 
less decided to see him when I wasn’t at home. Mario, seeing 
me beside myself with rage, rose to his feet. I said to him, 
breathlessly: “Oh, hullo, Mario.” 

“I’m going away,” he said limply. “Don’t worry . . . 
I’m going away ... . What’s the matter, anyhow? Any- 
one woulc| think I’d got the plague.” 

I heard Filomena sobbing in the passage, and I felt ashamed, 
of what I had done. “No, no, stay,” I said confusedly, 
“stay for, today . . . stay for dinner. ... It’s all right. 
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Filomena, isnk it?” I added, turning to her as she catne to the 
door, wiping her eyes, “it’s all right if Mario stays to dinner?” 

Well, I did my best to put things right, and then I we^t 
into the bedroom, called Filomena and gave her a kiss; and 
we made peace again. There still remained, however, the 
question of the gossip. I hesitated for a little and then said 
to Mario: “Come, Mario. . . . Come along to the work- 
shop : if may be that the boss will give you something to do.” 
He followed me out; and when we were on the stairs I added: 
“No one knows you here. . . . These last years you’ve 
been working in Milan — see?” 

“O.K.” 

We went downstairs. When we came to die doorkeeper’s 
lodge, I took Mario by the arm and introduced him, saying: 
“This is Mario . . . my brother-in-law. . . . He’s just come 
from Milan. . . . He’ll be staying with us here now.” 

“A great pleasure, I’m sure. . . .” 

“The pleasure is entirely mine,” I thought as we went 
out into the street. "Through the chatter of these women, I 
had wasted a thousand hie; and now, into the bargain, I had 
a thief in the house. 
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I F, one morning, you happen to be near the big Policlinico 
hospital and go past the spot where its walls arc thickly 
covered with little white tablets proclaiming gratitude for 
favours received or hope for favours to come, and looking 
like so many stamps stuck on an envelope, you will see, not 
far from the niche with the figure of the Madonna in it, a 
fine, large flower-stall, full of vases of flowers, of coloured 
statuettes, and of baskets of flowers all ready arranged with 
ribbons and everything. There the relations and friends of 
the poor sick people buy flowers for them; and indeed this 
stall supplies the whole quarter. The florist is a stout, tall, 
fair^wotnan, and she has a son, made after her own likeness, 
who hflps her in the business. Carlo, his nanje is, and he is 
nineteen and already weighs well over fifteen sjone. Take 
note of him, have a good look at him; he has a fat face all 
covered with freckles, he wears strong glasses, being short- 
sighted, and his red hair is cut in a brush. His chest shakes 
at every movement, like a woman’s; he has a paunch that 
sticks out, and a pair of monumental legs. He always dresses 
in the American style, with a wind-jacket and striped trousers: 
the jacket fits him as closely as an under vest; and as for the 
trousers, every time he bends down you get the impression 
that they are going to split up the back. Carlo and I were 
friends but no longer are, and I am sorry for this, if for no 
other reason than that, with his remarkable physical appear- 
he banished all sign of gloom. If you were feeling 
melancholy, you had only to watch Carlo eating : my good- 
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ness, what a& appetite! I have never seen anyon^ to touch 
Carlo. He was capable of putting dojvn over a pound of 
spaghetti al sugo , with bt* ad, as if it was nothing at all, and 
then declaring, in a discontented sort of way: “I don’t ftcl 
as though I’d eaten anything. ... I say, Mum, I’m hungry.” 
Indeed sometimes his friends invited him out to a restaurant 
for the sheer pleasure of watching him eat. And he didn’t 
need any 'encouragement: one evening, at the Stelletta res- 
taurant, he devoured an entire good-sized lamb, munching and 
crunching die whole thing and leaving nothing on the plate 
but a little heap of bones. He did not get these feasts at 
heme, for his mother was stingy, and with flowers there’s 
not much ltfft over for sumptuous living. For this reason he 
himself, knowing that to watch him eat was considered rather 
a sight, would make the suggestion: “Are you going to 
invite me out this evening? I agree to eat as much as you 
like, without any limits; is that a bargain?” 

One Sunday, Carlo informed me that we had both been 
invited to dinfler u dt the home of his fiancee, Faustina. I 
was surprised, because I was not on intimate terms with 
Faustina's family, and I could not see any reason for the invita- 
tion. But when we met by appointment at the Corso 
d’ltalia and \ saw him, I understood what the Reason was. 
Carlo, hands in pockets, looked gloomy and discouraged and 
was full of sighs. While we were on our way to Faustina’s, 
I enquired what was the matter and a sigh was his only answei. 
I persisted: another sigh. “Now listen,” I said finally, “if 
you don’t want to tell me, don’t . . . but do stop 
sighing. . .* . You’re like a seal.” 

“Why, do seals sigh?” 

“No, but if they did, they’d sigh like you.” 

He sighed again and then explained:* ‘I got them to invite 
you today so that you ccuid help fhg. . . . Will you 
promise?” 

I promised to help him, and then, still sighing, he weq£©n: 
“Faustina doesn’t want me any more.” f 
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I must confess that my first feeling was one of satisfaction. 
Faustina attracted me, and I had never understood what she 
had seen in Carlo. But I am a good friend and I had never 
ventured, I don’t say to flirt with her, but even to let her see 
how I felt. With a pretence of indifference, I said: “Well, 
I’m sorry, but what can I do about it?” 

“There’s a great deal you can do. . . . Faustina won’t 
pay any attention to me; but she’s a little afraid of you . . . 
and you’re good at talking. . . . She didn’t want to see me 
again, but I insisted on an explanation and so she invited us 
to the house: you must talk to her and tell her how fond I 
am of her and that she mustn’t desert me.” 

I replied that women don’t allow themselves to be con- 
vinced by reasoning; but in the end, as he was so pressing, I 
agreed. By this time we had reached the house where Faus- 
tina lived, close to the markets of the Piazza Alessandria. 
We mounted the stairs and knocked at the door; Faustina’s 
mother, a small, grey-haired woman, came to open it, a 
charcoal-fan in her hand, and cried: “At* least you’ve come, 
anyhow,” ^nd then darted off back to the kitchen. We went 
through ^nto the dining-room, which on weekdays was used 
as a mting-room by Faustina’s father who was a tailor. Here 
a table waylaid for eight people; the four walls were covered 
1 with fashion-plates and pages cut out of fashion magazines, 
and in one comer stood a dressmaker’s dummy with a woman’s 
jacket tacked together on it. The flat seemed to be in a state 
of great confusion: one could hear Faustina’s mother raising 
her voice in anger and somebody else answering her. Then 
the door burst open and Faustina came in. She was a girl 
of about eighteen, small and slight, with curly hair, a retreatmg 
1 forehead, green eyes and a big mouth — not beautiful, but 
provocative. “Hullo, Carlo, hullo, Mario,” she cried gaily, 
“Mother’s in a rage because slu had prepared spaghetti for 
eight peoplef-and now Daddy and Gino and Alfredo have told 
us lijey won’t be in to dinner because of the football match, 
rahd Anna maria is not coming either because she’s been in- 
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vited out by her fiance . . . and I’m just going 01A, because 
I’ve had an invitation too. ... So thc?e are only the three 
of you left, and Mother’s angry because she says, though sfe 
can keep the meat for another time, she can’t keep the 
spaghetti.” 

She said this all in one breath; then, p ullin g up her dress 
at the back«so that it shouldn’t get crumpled, she threw herself 
down #n an old yellow divan which was all burst and broken, 
and went on: “Now listen, Carlo, I asked you to come here 
today with ’ ar friend because Mother told me I must do 
that much for you. . . . But I’m telling you at once: it’s 
no good yoqr persisting. . . .” 

I don’t know why these words, which were uttered with 
perfect coolness, gave me so much pleasure. And all the 
more because, as she spoke them, she looked not at Carlo 
but at me; and our eyes met; and she, so it seemed to me, 
smiled at me with a certain coquettishness. Carlo, in the 
meantime, was v jumpering : “But if you don’t want me, what 
ever am I t<* do?” ' 

She started to laugh heartily, showing a wide expanse of 
small teeth: “You’ll find another girl ... or perhaps you 
won’t. ... It doesn’t matter to me, provided we give up 
seeing each ‘other, because I’m thoroughly sick of it.” 

“But why are you sick of it? . . . What have I done to 
you? . . . Why are you angry with me?” 

She jumped up, but m a gay sort of way, still looking, with 
those green eyes, at me rather than him. “I’m angry with 
you for what you are — a great fat glutton that does nothing 
but guzzle. . . . All you think of is eating, and the more 
you eat the fatter you get. . . . My friends tell me I’m 
marrying King Farouk. . . . Why, beside you, I look like 
a flea beside an elephant. . . . I’m not the right person for 
you.” 

“But Fm very fond of you.” 

“And I’m not fond of you . . . not the least bit.” 

Have you ever .yen a fat man crying? A thin njan, when 
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he cries, looks sincere; but a fat man looks is if he were 
putting it on. Carlo took off his glasses and began sobbing 
in,to his handkerchief. Faustina’s mother came in with a 
soup-tureen full of spaghetti and tomato sauce, and asked in 
a surprised voice : “ Whatevcr’s happened ? What’s the matter 
with Carlo?” 

“He’s crying,” said Faustina gaily, shrugging her shoulders; 
“it does him good.” Then, getting up again from the divan, 
she went on: “Well, I’m going out now. . . . You insisted 
on coming, and I’ve repeated again what I’ve already told 
you, and now I’m going out. . . . I’ve got things to 
do.” 

“But aren’t you going to have something to eat?” cried 
her mother. 

“No, I’ll have something later. . . . Will you put some- 
thing aside for me? . . . Good-bye, Carlo, and enjoy your 
dinner. ... So long, Mario.” As she said this she shook 
my hand, looking straight at me with her green eyes; and I 
was aware that she was not so much shaking 1 my hand as 
stroking iny fingers with hers. 

‘4Weil, then,” said her mother irritably, “there’s nobody 
left bul: you two. . . . You’d better sit down and begin.” 

“I’m not hungry,” said Carlo. But, as if by enchantment, 
his tears had dried, and his eyes were resting upon the soup- 
tureen. 

I myself was really not hungry: Faustina’s glances and the 
contact of her fingers had excited me. “Suppose we go 
away?” I hazarded. 

“And throw away all the food?” cried Faustina’s mother, 
placing her hands on her hips: “home-made pasta ! . . . Get 
on with you — sit a 1 own and start.” 

“I’m not hungry,” protested Carlo again, feebly. 

But at t&at moment Faustina appeared in the doorway and 
qded: “Don’t try and make us believe you’re not hungry. . . . 
C&me along, my dear, come and have something to eat.” 
She threw herself upon him as he sat huddled on the divan. 
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seized him by the hand, forced him to rise and se*it himself 
at the table, tied his napkin round his neck and put his fork 
into his hand. In the meantime, her mother, well pie? ed, 
was pouring out a mountain of spaghetti on to Carlo’s plafe. 
Carlo kept repeating, in a voice choked with feeling: “I’m 
not hungry.” However, the smoking plateful in front of 
him, with jts beautiful bright colour of fresh tomato, evidently 
made Jjis mouth water, for, still repeating “I’m not hungry” 
in a tearful voice, he started mournfully twining the pasta 
round his fork. 

“ Buon appetitol ” cried Faustina, darting out of the room 
again. 

Her mother, too, had left the room, after filling my plate. 
Carlo raised his pasta - laden fork and then, in a whining sort of 
voice, said slowly: “Mario, do go and talk to Faustina, before 
she goes out. ... It might happen that with you , if you 
talked to her alone . . .” He did not finish, but bent his 
head and put the spaghetti into his mouth. And all the time, 
while he was eating, the tears went on flowing &om his eyes. 
Well pleased with the idea, I said: “You’re righfc, it’s quite 
possible that she’ll pay attention to me if I tall- to her 
alone. ... *You go on eating. . . . I’ll be back in a 
moment.” • 

I left the room and went straight into Faustina’s bedroom. 1 
She was standing in front of the wardrobe looking-glass, in 
a greenish undergarment, touching up her lips. I closed 
the door, went over to her and, putting my arm round her 
waist, said simply: “Can we meet tomorrow?” 

She looked at me sideways with her green eyes and said, 
obviously delighted: “Not tomorrow, today.” 

“Today? When?” 

“Wait for me in the bar down below, in half an hour’s 
time.” o 

I said nothing, but turned on my heel and ^ent out. I 
returned to the dining-room. Carlo was now eating a 
good appetite but in a leisurely manner: his plate was already 
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half empty. Tm very sorry,” I said to him, “but she turned 
me out of the room. . . . I’m sorry.” 

He finished swallowing a mouthful, and then, bending his 
head and sobbing as he rolled some more spaghetti round 
his fork, he muttered: “Dirty slut! . . . And when I think 
how much I love her!” 

I had started eating too, now, for my appetite, after my 
visit to Faustina, had returned, and the pasta was really, (excel- 
lent — light, with plenty of sauce and a touch of sharp-flavoured 
sheep’s-milk cheese. Carlo resumed: “I don’t ever want to 
see her again . . . not even if she begs me.” His plate was 
empty and he helped himself to another portion out of the 
tureen. 

“You’re quite right,” I said. 

In the end the two of us — but more especially Carlo — 
finished about half the contents of the tureen. Faustina’s 
mother came in and suggested — but only as a matter of form 
— that we might like a few slices of ham or^sausage. I said 
we had had enough and got up from the table, though from 
the expression on the face of Carlo, who had remained seated, 
I say that he would not have been at all displeased to go 
on eating. And so, sighing and wiping first his mouth and 
then his eyes with his napkin, he rose too; and we took our 
leave of Faustina’s mother and went out. As soon as we 
were in the street, I said to Carlo: “Well, I must go, I have 
an appointment”; and, without giving him time to draw 
breath, I made my escape. 

I wandered round the neighbourhood for a little and then, 
at the time arranged, went to the bar. Faustina was awaiting 
me, looking very smart in a tight-fitting mauve dress, with 
a bunch of violets in^her hand. She at once took hold of my 
arm, saying: “You silly, why did it take you so long to see 
that I liked you?” 

I had no "time to answer. We were passing, at that mo- 
mdiV, a litde baker’s shop where they sold hot cakes, straight 
^out of the oven. In the doorway, a puff-pastry tartlet in his 
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hand, his mouth full and his face all smeared $ith v anilla 
icing, stood Carlo. I smelt the goocf smell of the bakery 
before I saw him, and then I saw that he had seen us asiwe' 
walked along close together, arm in arm. But Faustina was 
not disconcerted. “Good-bye, Carlo,” she called to him as 
we went on our way. 



THE NURSE 


I OWN a nursery garden out at the Garden City and every 
morning, as I go along the Via Nomentana in the bus, 
I cannot help looking at the iron gates of a particular 
villa just beyond the church of Sant’ Agnese. Some years 
ago I was the gardener at this villa, and it was I who planted 
the espaliers of jasmine against the surrounding wall; just as 
it was I who arranged the big pots with camellias in them all 
round the open space before the front door, and trained the 
wistaria up die wall of the house — which, ; f it isn’t dead, 
must by now have reached the second floor. * Owing, in 
fact, to the' illness of the owner, the garden of the villa had 
beerf’abandoncd and looked more like a piece of ground where 
they dump rubbish than a garden ; but I, out of love for the 
nurse who* looked after this gendeman, turned it in a few 
months into a kind of greenhouse, with grass plots, gravelled 
paths, clumps of lilac-bushes, and trimmed box hedges round 
the flower-beds and along the paths. I also planted, I re- 
member, in the middle of a plot of earth straight in front of 
Nella’s window, a well-grown magnolia of the kind known 
as grandijlora , so that in springtime the smell of the flowers 
might penetrate right into her room ; and under her window 
I planted a japonica, (.that beautiful climbing plant widi black 
branches and red flowers. Nel^a was the nurse with whom 
I was in lo^rc: a scurdy girl, not very tall, with red hair, a 
br<jad, fresh face all covered with freckles, and glasses for 
short sight. I took a fancy to her at once because she was 
so strong and healthy, with an exuberant b^dy which always 
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seemed as thRu^h it must burst out of her white* uniform; 
and also because of the placid but knowing look which her 
freckles and glasses gave her. She looked like a lady doctcy; 
and it was, above all, die contrast between her air of severity 
and her youthful, lively body that made me lose my head. 

At that time the health of the gentleman she was looking 
after was more important to me than my own, because I knew 
that, if he got well or died, she would go away and I should 
no longer be able to sec her so easily. And so, every morning 
during diat pring, when she opened the window of the 
room where the invalid was and looked out into the garden, 
I contrived j?y some means to be just below, and I would 
immediately ask: “How is he?”; and she would answer 
with a gesture: “So-so”, smiling slyly because she knew the 
cause of my solicitude. Then, during the morning, I used 
often to see her, always at that- same window, either pouring 
medicine into a glass or examining the needle of a syringe 
before giving an injection. I would make signs to her with 
my hands, but all she would ever do was to shafke her head, 
as much as to say: “Can’t you see I’m in his roam?” For 
she was conscientioir. in her work, more than a mih would 
have been; dhd she slyly made use of her work to keep me 
sighing, jitst as some girls try to make themselves appear 
more precious by always dragging their unwilling mothers 
into everything; it is really they themselves who are behaving 
coyly. 

During the mornings I generally managed to spend my 
time in th<; open space in front of the house, because the 
invalid’s window looked out in that direction; in the after- 
noons, on the other hand, since I knew that the invalid slept 
after lunch and that she took advantage of this to see me, I 
used to go and work at the f^r end of theggarden, which was a 
very large one, behind a grove of ilexes, 'Vhere # there was a 
fountain against the boundary wall. Almost always, at about 
two or three o’clock, she would come there and we %ould 
be together for^ialf an hour or an hour. I \^ould cut a 
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flower orttwo for her, a gardenia, a camellia, a # rose; and she, 
to please me, would pin it on the bosom of her uniform. 
Then she would sit down on the rim of the fountain and I 
would speak to her of my love. I was seriously in love and, 
from the very beginning, I told her I wanted to marry her. 
She would listen to me with that knowing expression on her 
face, without opening her mouth. “Nella,” I s~id to her, 
“I want us to get married and I want us to have lots of cJiildren 
— one every year. ... You know what fine children they’d 
be: you’re beautiful, and I’m not ugly myself.” She laughed 
and said: “Poor me! . . . And how are we gomg to sup- 
port them?” “I shall work,” I replied; “I want to start a 
nursery garden.” “But I want to go on being a nurse,” she 
said. “A nurse indeed!” I retorted; “you’ll be a wife.” 
“I don't want children and I do want to be a nurse,” said she. 
4 ‘Sick people are my children.” But she was smiling, and she 
allowed me to take her hand. But when, after one thing and 
another, I tried to kiss her, she pushed me away at once and 
rose to her feet, saying: “I must go to him." “But perhaps 
he’s asleep.” “Yes, perhaps he is, but if he wakes up and 
doe§n’t Lee me, he’d be so upset it might even kill him: he 
doesnVwant anyone at his bedside except me.” At such 
moments I hated the invalid, although it was owing to him 
that I had got to know her. And so she would go away, and 
I, in a rage, would seize a rake and rake the gravel with such 
force that the soil would come spirting up together with the 
pebbles. 

Never once did she kiss me. But sometime^ she would 
allow me to admire her hair, which was, together with her 
^yes, her best feature. I used to ask her: “Let me see your 
hair.” “How tiresopie you are!” she would protest gently; 
but in the end she w ou ld allow, me to take off the handker- 
chief that was tied round her head and then to remove, one 
by one, the pins. For a moment her hair, red and thick, 
would remain in a mass on her head, like a copper crown. 
Then she yrould give a little shake; and h^r hair would fall 
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down over licr shoulders in waves, right down to# her waist; 
and she would stay quite still, beneath that mass of hair, 
looking fixedly at me through her glasses. Then I would- 
put out my hand and, delicately, take the glasses off. Vith 
her glasses on she had a somewhat hypocritical look, but 
without glasses her eyes, which were large, soft, liquid, as it 
were mejpng, and of a chestnut brown colour, gave her 
face % quite different expression, an expression both languid 
and inviting. And so I would gaze at her without touching 
her; and she, becoming in the end perhaps a litde embar- 
rassed, would hastily tie the handkerchief round her head 
again and put the glasses back on her nose. 

I was so much in love that I remember saying to her one 
day: “I wish I could get ill too . . . then you would have 
to look after me.” “You’re crazy,” she answered with a 
smile; “you’re perfectly well and you want to be ill!” “Yes,” 

I said, “I want to be ill. . . . If I was, you might pass your 
hand ovci my forehead every now and then to see if I had any 
fever . . . gnd you’d wash my face in the morning with 
warm water . . . and when I needed it, you’d come quickly 
to the rescue with die bed-pan, and wait till I’d finished.” 
This last remark made her laugh. “Really you’re ridicu- 
lous,” she* said. “D’you suppose we nurses enjoy doing 
things like that?” “No,” I answered, “I don’t suppose you 
enjoy it, nor do the patients . . . but still, it would be better 
than nothing.” 

There are many more things I could relate if I would, for, 
as is well known, in love even the smallest things appear 
important; 'especially when, as in this case, love is brought 
to a halt in its first stages and never succeeds in arriving at 
the conclusion it longs for. As I hearc^ that the invalid was 
getting better and would soon be rising^from his bed, I be- 
came more insistent on the ^question of marriage. But she 
kept prevaricating, first giving me to understand that I was 
by no means displeasing to her, and then telling me thirt; ^he 
did not love me enough. I thought she might be hesitating 
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before finally surrendering, and that these were Ac waverings 
of a tree that has been sawn through, before it falls. And 
then one afternoon she left me breathless by saying calmly: 
“Why don’t you come along underneath my window to- 
night? . . . After midnight. . . . We can have a talk.” 

That evening I hid in the garden and waited for midnight, 
sitting on the rim of the fountain, behind the grove of ilexes. 
At the time arranged, I went underneath her windoij/ and 
whistled, as had been agreed. Immediately the shutters were 
thrown open and she appeared, a white figure in the black 
opening of the window. She whispered to me: “Give me 
a hand, quick!”; and I barely had time to prepare myself 
before she had climbed over the sill and fallen into my arms. 
She was so heavy that we almost rolled on the ground together; 
but we recovered ourselves and went off along the wall of the 
house, on the terrace. “Well now, Lioncllo,” she said to 
me in a low voice, “you’re really sure you want to marry 
me?”; and I, more because of the tone in which the words 
were spoken — more tender than ever before — dian of the 
words themselves, fell on my knees, just where I was, and 
put*my=arms round her legs, pressing my face against the 
coarse Stuff of her apron. I could feel her hand stroking my 
head and, deeply moved though I was, I said to myself, quite 
coolly: “Well, here we arc, and that’s that.” Just at that 
moment, however, there came to us the sound of a bell ring- 
ing in her 'room. If it had been the most beloved of lovers 
calling her, she could not have been more prompt. “Quick, 
quick,” she said; and she pushed me away so that I almost 
fell on the ground; “quick — he’s calling me. . . . Quick, 
^ help me get back through the window.” That blasted bell 
went on ringing; she rushed to the window, I helped her 
to climb up, and she vanished. A moment later I saw a 
light appear in die window of the invalid’s bedroom, showing 
that Nella was already with him, and then, for the first time, 
I experienced the feeling of jealousy. 

What happened that night, in that man’s bedroom, I do 
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not know; Hut* next morning Nella did not appear at her 
window; nor did she come, after lunch, to our usual meeting- 
place at the fountain. Three or four days passed in this way; < 
and then, one afternoon, I saw her at last, but not alone: 
she was walking across the open space in front of the house, 
close beside the invalid, supporting him; he, a very tall, pale, 
fairish, middle-aged man in pyjamas, was leaning on her with 
his anm round her shoulders; while she, docile and loving, 
was holding him round the waist and regulating her step to 
suit his. I Was astonished when I saw them; then, after they 
had disappeared round the corner of the house, I turned 
towards a manservant who was also watching them, from the 
front doorstep, and he made a sign to me as much as to say: 
“They’ve fallen for each other.” Feigning indifference, I 
questioned him: and so I came to know that there was talk 
in the villa that the master of the house actually intended to 
marry Nella. To tell the truth, I made no further enquiries: 

I concluded thtf was a woman like plenty of others and 
that, for hen* money counted more than love. I am inclined to 
act quickly on impulse and in certain cases I do mot have to 
think for very long in order to make a decision: that same 
day I packed up and left the villa, never to return. 

For a long time after that, every time I thought of Nella 
I imagined her as that gentleman’s wife, living in the villa 1 
no longer as a nurse; but as mistress of the house. I also 
imagined that, if he fell ill agam, she would no longer look 
after him so lovmgly: as his widow, she would have finally 
attained the purpose for which she had married him. But 
sometimes one is wrong in thinking that interest or feeling 
are the only two things by which people live. There are^ 
those who arc guided neither by interest nor by feeling but 
by some other, quite special, motive, unknown to every- 
one but themselves. Nella # was one of dicse. 

A couple of years later I presented myself at a villa on the 
Janiculum, where I had been called in to arrange a^rfeen- 
house of tropical plants. Even while I was waiting in the hall 
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I was conscious of a curious atmosphere of'ci&umspection, 
almost of mourning r all windows closed, whisperings, com- 
ings and goings, a smell of disinfectants, hushed sounds. Then, 
all of a sudden, I saw her at the top of the stairs, in her nurse’s 
uniform, just as I had seen her the last time, a handkerchief 
on her head, spectacles on her nose, a tray in her hands. She 
was coming down, and therefore could not help encountering 
me. As she came near me she stopped, and I said tc her, 
half sad and half teasing: “Still a nurse, eh, Nella? . . . 
Weren’t you supposed to be getting married?” She smiled, 
in the placid, rather sly way which had once caused me to 
lose my head, and said: “Who told you that story? . . . 
Didn’t I say I never wished to get married but wanted to go 
on being a nurse?” “Sour grapes,” I replied. Now would 
you believe it? She looked at me for a moment and then 
shook her head and answered: “D’you know, this one’s fallen 
in love with me too? . . . But I can’t tell you all about it 
now. ... If you’re coming to work hcn% we’ll have a talk 
later on. . . My window’s on the ground floor, looking 
out on the*garden.” She went away, but before going she 
threi¥ mi a glance as much as to say: “That’s agreed, isn’t 
it?” I Concluded then that — perhaps precisely ^because she 
herself was* so strong and healthy — she must evidently find 
some special enjoyment in carrying on love affairs with sick 
people. But I, alas, was healthy; and so for me there was 
not the slightest hope. I relinquished the job on the spot, 
and, without waiting to be called, crept out of the house on 
tiptoe. 
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/V T the time when I was working as a waiter at an inn 
/—A outside the Porta San Pancrano, a certain market- 
JL jk^gardencr used to be a regular customer there; every- 
one called him Marinese, either because he belonged to Marino, 
or, more probably, because he was particularly fond of the 
Marino wine. This man Marinese was extremely old; even 
he himself did not know how old he was. However, he 
used to drink more dian most young men, and when he was 
drinking h- Wo.jM chat with anyone who cared to hsten — 
or even, indeed, to Itunsclf. As everyone knows,. we waiters 
in inns, except when we are actually serving, spend # our time 
listening to the conversation of the customers. A/fcirinese, 
amongst a great many untrue stories, used often tc tell one 
particular one that had an appearance of truth — that* the Ger- 
mans had stolen a chest of silver from the villa of a prince 
near by, and had buried it in a spot which he, Marinese, 
knew. Sometimes, if lie was really drunk, he would allow it 
to be understood that this spot was in his own market garden. 
Anyhow, he used to say that, if he wanted to, he could become 
rich. And that some day he would want to. When? 
“When I’m old and don’t want to go on working,” he said, 
on one occasion, to somebody who asked him. And this 
was a ridiculous answer because, if you fooked at him, you 
could see he must be at least* eighty. # ^ 

Well, I began thinking about this treasure, and f was con- 
vinced that it existed because, some years back — during* tl#e 
occupation, in fact — such a theft had really taken place and 
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the Pringe had never got his silver back. ,,When I thought 
of it, it enraged me, that it should be in the hands of Marinese, 
who, some day or other, would be suddenly struck dead in 
Its hut, and then — good-bye to the treasure. 1 tried to 
ingratiate myself with him, but the old man, like a true 
swindler, made me stand him drinks and then would not 
open his mouth. “Even if you were my son,” he finally 
said to me, with great solemnity, “I wouldn’t tcii you. . . . 
You’re young and you can work. . . . The ones wfio need 
money are the old people who are tired and can’t go on any 
longer.” In the end, in desperation, I took the other waiter 
into my confidence — Remigio, who was pale and fair and 
younger than me. He was immediately excited at the idea 
— but in a foolish sort of way, like the fool that he was — and 
began building castles in the air : we would get rich, he would 
buy a motor-bicycle, we would open a bar together, and so 
on. I said to him: “The first tiling to do is to find this treasure 
. . . and don’t get over-excited about it. . . . We’ll divide 
it into four — three shares for me and one fur you: is that all 
right?” ,Jde agreed to this, still in a state of elation. And 
wg made an appointment for that same night; after midnight, 
at th<* beginning of the old Via Aurelia. 

It was* the beginning of May, and, what with the starry 
sky, and the brilliant moon that lit up everything like day- 
light, and the soft air, I did not even feel that I was doing 
anything' wrong in assaulting an old man: I deluded myself 
into thinking the whole thing was a joke. We started off 
along the Via Aurelia, between its ancient walls, behind which 
are market gardens and the gardens of convents. I was 
carrying a spade, in case Marinese refused to let us have his, 
and I had given Remigio a small iron shovel, just so as to 
make him do something. I had bought a revolver and a 
charge of ammunition in the' Piazza Vittorio, but I had put 
down the' safety catch: you never know. To tell die truth, 
I' tv o was feeling elated at the idea of die treasure and I re- 
gretted now having spoken of it to Remigio: it meant one 
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share less whlfch»I might have had for myself. Besides, I 
knew he was a chatterbox, and that, if he talked, die game 
would end in prison. This thought worried me as we walked 
along between the walls. And so, all at once I stopped, 
and, pulling out the revolver, which so far I had not shown 
him, I said: “Now mind, if you talk I’ll kill you.” “But, 
Alessandro*’ he said, trembling all over, “what d’you take 
me fo%?” I went on: “We shall have to give some litde 
thing to Marinese, so that he’ll have his own interest in the 
affay: and won’t report us. . . . That means you’ll have to 
give him something out of your shaie. ... Is that under- 
stood?” He said yes, and I put the revolver back in its case 
and we walked on. 

A litde farther down the road, on the right, there was an 
ancient gateway, with pillars and a Latin inscription on the 
pediment. The gates themselves were painted green, and were 
all faded and broken; and I knew that behind those gates lay 
Marinese's marki t garden. I looked up and down the road, 
and, seeing that there was nobody about, pushed open the gale, 
which was unfastened, and went in, foDowed by Remigio. 

When I looked at the garden — although I had n<§t come 
to buy vegetables — I must admit that I almost let forth a 
cry of admiration. What a garden ! In front of tis, in the 
strong white moonlight, lay, in fact, the most beautiful vege- 
table garden I had cvej: seen. Glistening irrigation furrows 
stretched away in long straight lines, as though they had 
been traced out with a set-square; and between the turrows 
the vegetable plants, in rows, looked as if they were ascending 
in procession — playing the fool in the moonlight — towards 
Marinese’s little hut, which could just be seen up at the top 
of the garden. There were gig< ntic lettpees, of the kind of 
which one is enough to fill the greengroegr’s scales; splendid 
tomato-plants, supported on canes, and aiviongst the leaves 
tomatoes still green but big enough to burst; cabbages the 
size of a child’s head; onions tall and straight as swGrcft; 
artichokes, three or four to a plant; and there werg endives. 
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peas, beans, other kinds of lettuce — in short,* allHhe vegetables 
of the season. Here and there, on the ground, as though 
left for anyone who wished to pick them up, I saw numbers of 
sfubergines and cucumbers. There were also fruit trees, such 
as plums, peaches, apples, and pears, growing low and thick, 
full of still unripe fruit peeping out from amongst the leaves 
in the moonlight. You felt that every plant ana/ree had an 
intimate knowledge of the gardener’s hand; and that it was 
not only profit by which that hand was guided. Remigio, 
who was thinking only of the treasure, asked impatiently: 
“Where’s Marinese?” “Over there,” I answered, pointing 
to the hut at the far end of the garden. 

We walked along a little path between a row' of garlic and 
a row of celery. Remigio put his foot on a lettuce, and I 
said to him: “You clumsy fool, look where you’re going.” 
I stooped down and picked a leaf from the lettuce he had 
trodden on, and put it in my mouth : it was sweet and fleshy 
and as fresh as though it had been washed in dew. And so 
we came to the hut; and Marinese’s dog, which knew me, 
instead of barking came to meet me wagging its tail: it was a 
yellfcw'dog, of the kind that market gardeners always have, 
but intelligent. I knocked at the closed doer of the hut, 
gently at first, then louder, and finally, when nobody appeared, 
hammered at it with my fists and feet. His voice made us 
both jump, coming, as it did, not from inside the hut but from 
a clump of bushes near by. “Who is it? What d’you want?” 

He had a spade in his hand; evidently he was busy in his 
garden even at night. He came towards us in the moonlight, 
nis arms hanging loosely, his back bent, his face red and his 
chin bristling with white hairs — a typical gardener whose 
time, from dawn ti,ll sunset, is spent stooping over his veget- 
ables. I answered, him at once: “Friends”; and he replied: 
“I haven’t any fHends.” Then he came closer and added: 
“But you— I know you. . . . Aren’t you Alessandro?” I 
tolcMum I was indeed Alessandro; and, pulling the pistol out 
of my ppeket, but without pointing it, I commanded him: 
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“Marinese, td! us where the treasure is. . . . We’Jl share it 
between us. . . . But if you won’t tell us, we’re going to 
take it just the same.” At the same time I raised the pistol, 
but he put his big hand upon it, as much as to say there vAs 
no need for that; then he bent his head and asked, in a thought* 
ful sort of way: “What treasure d’you mean?” “The silver; 
the silver *that was stolen by the Germans.” “But which 
Germans?” “The soldiers, during the occupation. . . . 
They stole it from that Prince. . . .” “What Prince?” 
“Piince — you know; and you said they’d buried it in the 
garden. . . .” “But what garden?” “ Your garden, Mari- 
nese. . . . And don’t play the fool. You know where it 
is . . . tell us and be done with it.” Then, his head still 
bowed, he enunciated slowly: “Ah, you mean the treasure?” 
“Yes of course, the treasure.” “Come along then,” he said 
eagerly: “we’ll dig it up at once. Have you a spade? Take 
this one. . . . Come along and we’ll give him a spade 
too. . . . Come on.” I was somewhat astonished because 
I had not expected him to agree so quickly; but I followed 
him. He went round behind the hut, still muttering: “The 
treasure. . . . Now you’ll see what a fine treasure it is”; 
and came back with a spade which he handed tc Remigio. 
Then he started off, repeating: “Come along, t . . You 
want the treasure, and you shall have it.” 

The stretch of groupd behind the hut was not cultivated, 
but was full of odds and ends and rubbish-heaps. Farther on, 
there was a row of trees and, behind them, a high wall, similar 
to the boundary wall of the garden on the side of the Via 
Aurelia. He took the path that ran along beside the trees, 
and went right to the farthest point of the garden, where the 
wall formed an angle. Here he turned yddenly, and, stamp- 
ing his foot on the ground, said: “Djg here .... The 
treasure is here.” • 

T took my spade and immediately began digging? Remigio, 
spade in hand, watched me. “You dig too,” Marinese Skidf to 
him -/“don’t you want any treasure?” Whereupon Remigio 
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threw himself into the digging with such* fiftious violence 
that Marinese added: “Steady on, take it quietly . . . there’s 
plenty of time.” At these words Remigio slackened speed 
afid brought down the spade on his own foot. Marinese 
took hold of the spade, and turning it in his hands, said to 
him: “You must hold it like this . . . and each time it goes 
into the ground, you must press it down with youfr foot. . . . 
Otherwise you’ll never learn to dig.” Then he added: “Dig 
the same distance each way — about a couple of yards, not 
more. . . . The treasure’s underneath there. ... In«-the 
meantime I’m going to take a look round.” “No, you don’t,” 
I said; “you stay here.” “What arc you afraid of?” he 
answered. “I’ve told you the treasure is yours.” 

So we went on digging, first, as best wc could, breaking 
the surface, and then going deeper and deeper down, following 
the lines of a square which I had marked out with the point 
of my spade. The soil was hard and dry, and full of stones 
and roots; I threw the earth to one side, jn a, heap, and Mari- 
nese, who was doing nothing, thrust aside the stencs with his 
foot or gave us advice. “Not so fast. . . . Tear away that 
root* . ^ . Take out that stone.” Up came a long, black 
bone, and he took it and said: “It’s a beef-borw. . . . You 
see, you’re beginning to find things now.” I could not make 
out whether he was speaking seriously or in jest. In spite 
of the coolness of the night I was damp with sweat; every 
now and then I looked at Remigio, and it made me angry to 
see that he too was panting and toiling zealously. Wc went 
on digging for quite a long time, and still nothing appeared: 
by this time we had made a square hole over three feet deep, 
and the soil at the bottom of it was moist and crumbling 
and brown, but therf was no sign of any box or sack or other 
receptacle. All of, a sudden { ordered Remigio to stop; 
and then I climbed out of the hole and said to Marinese: 
“Now tell me, where is this treasure? There’s absolutely 
nofthiKg here, and I believe you’ve been fooling us.” _ 

He tool; his pipe out of his mouth and answered at once: 
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“You want t& sic the treasure? All right, I’ll show it to you 
now. This time I did not prevent his going, for I was 
exhausted and, in my heart of hearts, I had almost ceased to 
mind about the treasure. I watched him as he went ofrtn 
the direction of another small hut which I had not noticed 
before, which was behind the trees, against the boundary 
wall. “He’s running away,” said Rcmigio. “No,” I 
answered, leaning on my spade and wiping the sweat from 
my brow, “No, he’s not running away.” And indeed, a 
moment late- Marinese came out of the hut wheeling a barrow 
brim-full, so it appeared to me, of straw. He went to the hole, 
upset the straw into it, and then, putting one foot inside, 
began levelling it down with his hands. I asked hesitatingly: 
“Well, how about the treasure?” “This is the treasure,” he 
replied; “look how beautiful it is!” And at the same time, 
taking up a handful of straw, he crumbled the watery, stinking 
stuff under my nose. “Look!” he said, “isn’t it like gold? . . . 
It’s the cow tlpt^nade it. . . . You sec what a treasure; 
where else fvill you fmd a treasure like that? . . * That’s the 
treasure. ...” He was talking to himself, indifferent to our 
presence; and then, till talking, he came up out oPthe hole, 
took the wheelbarrow, went and re-loadcd it in the hut, 
brought it # back to the hole and upset it there agSin. Once 
more he levelled it with his hands, still repeating: “Now you 
sec the treasure. . . .» This is the treasure.” I looked at 
Rcmigio and Remigio looked at me, and then I plucked up 
courage and pulled out the revolver again. But Marinese 
at once brushed it aside as if it had been a mere piece of wood. 
“Stop it,” he said; “none of that. ... If you want silver, 
d’you know where you can fmd it?” “Where?” I asked 
innocently. “At a shop. ... If you give them enough 
thousand-lire notfs, you ca£ have as much as you want.” 
He had, in fact, beer fooling us all the tiflie. “^Vhat about 
this hole you made us dig?” asked Remigio in a subdued tone. 
“Why, that’s my manure-pit . . . just what I was ’"need- 
ing. . . . You’ve saved me the trouble.” 
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My energy had all fizzled out. I reflected tttat I ought to 
threaten him, perhaps even to shoot him, but after all the 
digging and the disappointment, I felt quite incapable of it. 
So I said: ‘‘There isn t any treasure, then”; almost hoping 
that Marinese would confirm that it really didn’t exist. But 
he, spiteful old devil that he was, answered : “There is and there 
isn’t/* “What d’you mean?” “I mean that, if you’d come 
in a friendly sort of way, in the daytime, there perhaps might 
have been . . . but as it is, there isn’t.” At the same time, 
taking no further notice of us, he started off towards the hut. 
I ran after him breathlessly and, taking him by the sleeve, 
said: “Marinese, for goodness’ sake . . He half turned 
and asked: “Why don’t you shoot me? Haven't you got a 
revolver?” “I don’t want to shoot,” I said. “Let’s go 
halves.” “Be honest, now,” he said; “you haven’t the 
courage to shoot. ... You see, you’re no good for any- 
thing. . . . Anyone else would shoot me. The Germans 
used to shoot.” “But I’m not a Germai^” r “Well then, if 
you’re not & German, good-night.” With these words, he 
went into*the hut and slammed the door in our faces. 

Sc^ ended the story of the treasure. The following day, at 
the usual time, Marinese came into the inn, and; as I brought 
him his litle of wine, he cried: “Ah, you’re the one who was 
after the treasure. . . . And what have you done with your 
pistol?” Luckily no one took any notice of this, because, 
as I said before, he chattered a great deal and most of what 
he said was nonsense. But, all the same, I did not feel safe; 
and also I did not like being made a fool of in front pf Remigio, 
who knew all about it and laughed just as if he had not be- 
lieved in the treasure himself. So I took advantage of an 
offer I had and weiy to work in a restaurant in Trastevere, 
in the Piazza San ,«Cosimato. # But Remigio stayed on at 
San Pancrazio. 



THE CARETAKER 


I t LIKE t\> be alone because people tease me on account of 
my glaSses and of my feminine voice, which causes me to 
.stutter, into the bargain, when I get excited. So, when 
the company offered me the job of caretaker at one of its 
depots, about fifteen miles out along the Via Salaria, I accepted 
without any discussion. The depot was in a wide valley, 
between bald, green hills. Imagine a barren, dusty, four- 
sided enclosure at the bottom of the valley, with a boundary 
wall consisting of stacked-up new bricks, and a number of 
long, low Uuts against the wall with, in the middle of each, 
a crooked barrel beneath a sharply-bent drainpipe. Inside 
the huts there was a bit of every tiling: bags of cemeni, lengths 
of piping, tiles, barrels of tar, piles of beams, bricks; and one 
of the huts served as a habitation for me: a couple of bare 
rooms, a camp-bed, a table and a few chairs. In this place ' 
you seemed to be right out in the open country, far from 
the world, but you merely had to climb up one of the hills 
near by in order to see, quite close, the Via Salaiia running 
in a straight line between rows of white-streaked plane trees, 
and, a little* way down the road, the signboard of the Osteria 
dei Cacciatori where I had my meals. I had been given a 
pistol and a certain quantity of ammunition, and a shotgun 
with which I sometimes went shooting # in the hills. There 
was no one else 'there, and,* except for going the rounds at 
night, there was nothing to do. 

I spent four months in this place without anything haptten- 
ing. * Then, one evening, there was a knock at the door. 

ais 
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I went to. open it, thinking it must be somedhe belonging 
to the company, but»found myself face to face with two men 
and a woman. One of the men I knew well; he was called 
Rinaldi and was a lorry-driver; and he was the only one at 
the warehouse in town, where I had worked before, who 
did not tease me on account of my glasses and my voice. 
He was exactly the opposite of me: I look boorish,, he looked 
like a gentleman; he was handsome, very dark, tall and strong, 
whereas I am ugly; I am not attractive to women, whereas 
he had as many women as he liked. It was perhaps for this 
reason also — because he was so different from me and be- 
cause I should have liked to be like him — that I had become 
fond of him. With him was a woman called Jimilia, who 
was small and round, with a pale, oval face, large, pale-grey 
eyes and a mouth that turned up at the comers, as though 
she were always smiling. 

As for the other man, he belonged to Monterotondo and 
was called Teodoro : he had curly red hair, vellow eyes like 
a cat, a sharp-pointed nose and purple cheeks/ as though 
a north-east wind were perpetually blowing in his face. 
Rindldi^aid he had something to say to me and I brought 
him inside the hut. “Vincenzo,” he said to me* after giving 
me a cigarette, “there’s an opportunity for yourto make a 
bit of money without any trouble ... by going on being 
a caretaker, in fact.” I opened my eyes very wide but did 
not say anything; and he, encouraged by my silence, went 
on to explain: they had a big lot of stuff, removed — let us 
put it like that — from a warehouse in the city. I should 
have to allow them to deposit this stolen property in one of 
my huts. Later, at a suitable time, they would arrange to 
take it away again: and then they would give me a certain 
quantity for myself- 

I was all in a fe . er on hearing this suggestion; but refuse I 
could not. Rinaldi, to me, was like a brother. Stammering, 
I said. “Now listen, Rinaldi; I’m the caretaker here, aren’t 
I?” “Certainly you are.” “Well, I’m the caretaker and I 
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want to go <*1 being the caretaker.” “What d’yqp mean?” 
“I mean that you can do what you lik£, you can put your 
stuff in the hut, you ran come and go . . . But I don’t 
know anything about it, I haven’t seen you, I don’t kn«w 
you. . . . And if by any chance they ask you, you can 
say that you don’t know me. ... I mean that you’ve put 
the stuff there without my knowledge.” They nodded their 
heads ^n surprise. Tcodoro said, almost threateningly: “But 
you’ll keep an eye on the stuff, won’t you? It might pos- 
sib^r happeu since you don’t know us . . But Rinaldi 
interrupted him. “You don’t know Vincenzo,” he said; 
“jou needn’t worry.” So I said again: “I’m the caretaker 
here. . . . Well then, I’ll be caretaker for your stuff as 
well.” Again Teodoro growled at me: “You needn’t worry, 
you’ll get your share.” “You needn’t worry either, blast 
you,” I said resentfully; “I don’t want anything from you — 
see?” Anyhow, we came to an agreement; and Rinaldi 
went out an J l ime back, a little later, with the lorry. They 
unloaded the sftflTinto one of the huts, putting it behind 
some barrels, and I didn’t even see it, but they # told me it 
was. textiles. Before she left, Emilia threw me glance 
which seemed to me almost affectionate, and that was all 
die reward % I had. 

After that day they came again three or four times, always 
bringing Emilia. They would give a signal on the horn of 
the lorry and I would 'immediately open the gates; then they 
unloaded the stuff and went off. 1 did not waul them to 
stop; while they were unloading, I stayed shut up in my hut. 
With that Unpleasant Tcodoro I had further arguments: he 
always behaved like a bully and I simply could not abide 
him. But Emilia used to smile at me and always had a few 
kind words for me. On one occasion sHb said to me: “Aren’t 
you bored, always alone lik£ this?” “I^j quite accustomed 
to being alone,” I answered. 

One day I opened the newspaper and saw that Te^do-ro, 
Rinaldi and several others had been arrested. The paper 
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called the/n the “hole-in-the-wall gang”, because they used 
to force their way ijito shops by making a hole in the wall 
of the shop next door. On other occasions they got in from 
thfc cellar, but always by making a hole. The paper published 
photographs of Rinaldi and Teodoro and of another man 
who was collarlcss and had his chin up and his eyes very 
wide open. “Dangerous gang of criminals to be brought 
to justice,” said the headlines. But Rinaldi, as cfrivejr, was 
less heavily compromised than the others, and of Emilia 
there was not a word. 

It was winter, and one night when it was raining and 
blowing hard and the yard outside was like a lake, there was 
a knock at the door. I went and opened it and found Emilia 
standing there — and what a state she was in! She had be- 
come pregnant since I had seen her, and her belly was already 
big, and her whole pretty face looked as if it were being 
pulled downwards towards her belly; besides, she was soaked 
with the rain and looked as if she were dressed in rags, and 
her hair wassail stuck to her face. She came? in and without 
a word hapded me a note from Rinaldi. In the note Rinaldi 
told%ne^ie would be coming out of prison in a year’s tjme, 
and that he was entrusting me with Emilia meanjvhilc, paying 
me so much for her support; he also asked me tp look after 
the stuff, which was all his, as the others had already had 
their share. That was all. It struck me that Rinaldi was 
convinced that he could do anything with me and it also 
struck me that he was quite right, because I felt I would do 
anything for him. So I told Emilia that, for that night, she 
should sleep in my bed and I would manage with pillows on 
the floor in the other room. Thus began our life together. 

Some months from that time, anyone who came to the 
depot would ccrtaimy have thought that I had taken a wife 
and was a happy husband and father. The October sunshine 
lay upon th\j yard, and, in the middle of it, Emilia, her sleeves 
rolled up over her pretty, round arms, was washing and 
rinsing my shirts in the water of the barrel; other clothes 
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were hung uj:#om ropes to dry; and I was sitting op a chair 
in the sun outside the hut, dandling ii\ my arms Emilia’s 
baby, which was called like me, Vincenzo. Close beside 
the hut was another, ..mailer hut, which I had built myself; 
and from this little hut came the smell of gravy for the maca- 
roni, for Emilia was now cooking for me and I no longer 
went to the inn. Anyone, as I say, who saw me playing with 
the baby and who saw Emilia speaking to me calmly and 
smilingly as she washed the clothes in the barrel, would have 
mistaken u« for a happy family. And yet there was nothing 
in it at all:* the baby was Rinaldi’s, Emilia was Rinaldi’s, 
the stuff hidden in the hut was Rinaldi’s, and I, just as I had 
formerly bcefi caretaker of the company’s property, so now 
I was caretaker of Rinaldi’s property as well, Emilia and the 
baby included. In all other ways, however, it was just as 
though I were really married: Emilia was so very good to 
me and allowed me to lack nothing, and the baby was a 
wcll-behuvcu md very beautiful child. The only disadvan- 
tage, if anything* *^as that I had always to talk ahput Rinaldi 
to Emilia, who was counting the months and the jlays until 
he c%me out: not that I minded talking about him, Jiut it is 
one thing to be a man’s mistress, as Emilia was, and another 
to be, like njc, his friend; and besides, it seemed as«if he was 
the only man m the world, and that I did not exist. I said 
this to her, one evening; and she, as though she had just 
discovered for the first* time that I was a man too, began, 
from that day onwards, to give me little pin-pri Jus on the 
subject of love. She was only joking, but it made me suffer 
and I realized how attractive she was to me. Finally I said 
to her, on one occasion: “You belong to Rinaldi, so you’d 
better n&t take any notice of me.” “Of course I belong to 
Rinaldi,” she answered, “but you’re a ftuc friend and you 
mustn’t be jealous?” And tlfat was the cfd of that. 

One night I thought I heard a noise. I got up, took my 
revolver and went out of the hut. It was a night q£ fill 
moon, • and the moon seemed to have tumbled into the water 
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of the barrel which was glistening like siWc* You could 
distinguish every stpne and pebble in the yard, with its big 
or little shadow beside it; and the hills all round were black 
against a clear sky. It was almost like daylight, in fact; and 
so I found him at once. I called to him to halt where he 
was, just as he was trying to slip away between one hut and 
tk. next; and he immediately came out into the open and 
said: “Put down that pistol. Don’t you recogn&e ipe?” 

It was Teodoro, the man from Monterotondo, but sur- 
prisingly changed. He was dressed in rags, his hollow cheeks 
were covered with reddish down, and his yellow eyes stared 
like a wolf’s. “I’ve come to take away that stuff,” he said; 
“I’ve got a lorry and some friends waiting outside.” “That 
stuff belongs to Rinaldi,” I replied. 

Well, we started arguing, and first he tried to bully me and 
then he suggested going half shares, but I refused. We were 
standing near the water-barrel, and a light had appeared in 
Emilia’s little window and she was watching me. At last 
I said to hipi: “The best thing you can uo^s ty go away”; 
and he answered: “I’m going, don’t worry”; and then he 
started off towards the gate. But 1 followed him, keeping a 
careful cyc^pn him, because I knew he was thg type of man 
that uscs^a knife. And indeed, just before he # reached the 
gate, he suddenly jumped at me. I took a step back and 
fired. Would you believe it? He still kept on coming 
towards me, his face stuck out, with those staring wolfish 
eyes, one hand to his chest, at the spot where I had hit him, 
and a knife in the other. I fired again and he fell to the 
ground. * 

Next morning the police started an enquiry, discovered 
that he had had previous convictions, that he had escaped 
from prison, and thlt was that. The company even sent me 
a pA*sent for haying defended their property so well. I 
said to ErAilia: “Rinaldi first turned me into a thief, and 
n<iw« into a murderer.” “You acted in self-defence,” she 
replied; “there’s nothing more to be said.” “I was only 
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just talking,” *1 Said then; ‘Tm the caretaker and#I had to 
shoot in any case.” 

It so happened, the very day that Rinaldi, out of prison 
at last, came to fetch Emilia and the baby and the textile, 
the company informed me that the depot was going to be 
dismantled as soon as possible: and so everything was coming 
to an end^it the same time, and I should no longer be acting 
as caretaker for anybody, either for the company or for 
Rinaldi. He came one night, after midnight, with the lorry; 
and^on its windscreen he had written, in white letters, EMILIA. 
“Rinaldi,”*! said, “here is Emilia, jast as you sent her to 
me. . . . Here is your son. . . . And inside there arc your 
textiles. All is in order, as you can see.” He smiled, happy 
at being with Emilia and the baby, and said: “That’s right, 
Vincenzo ... I knew I could trust you. . . . That’s fine.” 
But I had a mingled feeling of anger and sadness and I felt 
breathless, and I repeated again: “Rinaldi, you can sec that 
everything you ^rusted me with, I’m giving back to you 
just cxactly«as it was.” Then he wanted to gwe me some 
money, tried hard to make me a present of a watch* suggested 
taking me to Rome in the lorry; but I refused everything, 
and said: “I® don’t want anything . . . I’m the caretaker, 
aren’t I? . » . I don’t want anything.” I realized now that 
I had been in love with Emilia and that I was at the same 
time both sorry and g^lad that I had respected her. Well, I 
myself loaded the stuff into the lorry, and then he got in with 
Emilia who was smiling and holding the baby in her arms, 
wrapped in # a blanket. He called out to me — and I daresay 
he said it without malice: “See you again soon, eh, Mr. Care- 
taker?” The lorry moved off. 

A few days later the company’s lorries arrived. They 
loaded up the bricks, the bags of cement, fche pipes, the barrels 
of tar, then they pulled down the surrounding walls and 
took away the bricks of that too, and finally they turned 
their attention to the huts and took away the plankfc 9A11 
day long, for several days, the lorries came and went, in 
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great dojids of dust, loading up and carrying j!Way. At last 
one morning, they gulled down my own hut and took that 
away too. I was the last thing left. There was nothing now 
except the level space of beaten earth upon which grass was 
already sprouting, and here and there pieces of broken brick 
ruddles of water, and, all round, the hills. I had spent almost 
two years in this place and now it was over. I had all my 
belongings in a fibre suitcase tied to the saddle of my bicycle. 
I wheeled the bicycle out and walked off towards the Via 
Salaria. Once on the main road, I got on to the bitycle 
and pedalled away slowly in the direction of FJome. 
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W I went and sat down on a seat in the Piazza della 
Libcrd, and Silvano showed me the newspaper. 
In it was the announcement of the death of this 
important figure, running across two columns; and it went 
on to say that the funeral would take place next morning and 
that the body of the dead man would lie in state all that day 
in his own house: there would be a book at the entrance- 
door in which visitors might sign their names. Underneath, 
in smaller type, \v as an account of everything the dead man 
had done duringTns lifetime; but Silvano, just^vhen I began 
to get interested, took the paper out of my hand, # saying that 
it was of no import nice. At that moment an exj^nsivc car 
went past, and a scantily clad girl threw a half-smoked cigar- 
ette out of the window. Silvano went and pioked up the 
stump, and then, coming back to the scat, said the important® 
diing was the ring which the dead man had on his finger. It 
was a historic ring, of great value, with an antique engraved 
emerald in it. This ring had been described to him by one of 
the undertaker’s men, a friend of his, who had helped to lay 
out the corpse. It had been given to the dead man by a king, 
and he had requested that he might be buried with the ring 
on his finger. Silvano concluded by saying diat the dead* 
man had lived alone with one servant? # and she, almost cer- 
tainly, would nof be there tl&t night, became she would be too 
much afraid: this also had been told him by tht undertaker. 

I did not say anything while lie went on giving me informa- 
tion "about the house, the street, and the whereabouts of the 
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apartment* I was busy weighing the pros 4n< f cons of the 
matter. On the one* hand there was the exceptional chance 
of getting possession of the ring; on the other, the fact that 
Sifrano was one of the most luckless creatures I knew. Adver- 
sity was written on his brow; and fortune never smiled upon 
him but to set him a trap and plunge him headlong into 
o- eper adversity than ever. By his nose, especially, you could 
see that he was doomed to bad luck — a nose like the clapper 
of a bell, crooked, livid, with a lump at the end surmounted 
by an ugly brown mole. It was a nose that made you fgel 
depressed, even to look at it: imagine what it must'havc been 
like to wear it! I myself am poor, of course, and I am badly 
dressed, and in times of low water I may even ’look like a 
tramp; but the stink of abject misery, of public doss-houses 
and convent soup, which Silvano bore about with him, that 
I have never known. I have never picked up cigarette-stumps 
thrown out of cars. I thought of all these things while he 
was speaking, and he, as if he had felt me looking at his nose, 
began scratching it and then actually rubbing tlie inside of the 
nostril with one finger. Making up my mind all at once, I 
said to hin: “Thank you for thinking of me . . . but*it’s 
not possible.* 

“Why?”* 

“Because two and two don’t make five.” 

I saw his face go pale, and he bent his head. And then — 
would you believe it? — he began to cry. “You see how un- 
lucky I am,” he whimpered. “Just the one time I get a good 
opportunity, I can’t take advantage of it.” 

“Go and do the job yourself,” I replied. “You won’t have 
to share with anyone and you’ll be rich.” 

“I haven’t the courage,” he admitted, still weeping; “I’m 
frightened of dead people. . . . You’re not frightened of 
anything, and I thought ...” 

I cut him Aiort by rising to my feet, telling him that in that 
case* dm dead man must keep his ring; and I went away. It 
was the day^of the August public holiday, and I spent it going 
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from seat to in the various public gardens. There was 
no one anywhere: nothin ' but dust, bits of waste paper, and 
that look of summer in me middle of a city which is as melan- 
choly as a cast-off garment. And so, as I lounged from* c*ie 
scat to another, I grew more depressed than I can say: holidays 
have to be celebrated, and anyone who does not celebrate 
them feejg he ought to be doing so and becomes dispirited. 
But I knew that for me the only way to celebrate the holiday 
was by carrying off the dead man’s ring; and I realized that, 
hapng refu‘>'l my help to Silvano, I should be doing the 
dirty on him if I made use of the information he had given 
mt. In the end, however, depression was stronger than 
scruple; and I came to a decision. To be quite truthful, I 
did for a moment think of advising Silvano that I had changed 
my mind; but I found I did not know his address. And so 
poor Silvano was unlucky even in this : he had fallen in with 
the only honest man in the piazza and yet had gained no 
benefit by it. 

I went h(»me to the little room that was sub-lef to me by an 
old marble-cutter, and took out my implements jfrom their 
hiding-place: a largo ring upon which hung a great many 
keys of different sizes and tools of every kind; a long nail 
with a curved point, an invention of my own; a crowbar; 
and a steel file. I also took half a loaf of bread and put it in * 
my pocket. It was now evening; and I took a tram to the 
address that Silvano Had given me. 

I found the house without difficulty, in the neighbourhood 
of the Viale Parioli. It did not look to me a very expensive 
kind of house, and I felt rather disappointed : I had imagined 
an important person like that in the richest possible of dwell- 
ings. This was a simple, though modem, house, with a red 
brick front and white balconies shapecl # like soap-dishes. I 
had calculated that at this time of day the porter would be 
at his supper, and indeed I went in without betng seen and 
went straight to Flat no. 3, which was that of the de-ul nan. 
Since the dead man was alone in the flat, the door was not 
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bolted byt merely closed, with an ordin^r^ spring lock. 
Very rapidly, but without fumbling, I tried various keys. 
They say that these modern locks each have a different key, 
bift this is not true: there must be about twenty types at the 
most. Moreover, locks are like women: the right key, like 
the right approach, is to be found not by intellect but by 
intuition. None of my keys, it is true, was the fight one; 
but, after I had tried a dozen of them, I knew exactly which 
were the superfluous teeth and what filing had to be done. 
I knew; let us say rather that I felt , as it were, by sympathy. 
The eye of a thief is like that of a surgeon: it knows, at a 
glance, whether it is right or wrong by the smallest fraction 
of an inch. 

Having formed an idea of the key required, I went up, in a 
leisurely way, to the flat roof. To reach it, there was a small 
door of rough wood, with a lock of the old type. I thrust the 
curved nail into it, caught the curl of the spring with the 
point, twisted it, and the door opened. left it ajar and 
went out on» to the roof. It was one of those modern flat 
roofs like box without a lid — bare and clean and empty, 
with no ^)iled-up garden furniture behind which to hide*' no 
dormer-windows, no communication with otker roofs or 
terraces, imease one might have to run away. It was brightly 
lit up by the moonlight, and looked like a ballroom. I 
found a dark comer, however, behind a chimncy-stack; 
there I squatted* down, took out my file and started making 
my key. I knew, by the feel of it, how much had to be filed 
away; in any case at present it was mainly a question of rough- 
hewing: the final touch of the file would be given later on. 
When it seemed to me that I had made a key that would fit, 
[ lay down, ate my piece of bread and smoked a cigarette. 
[ had still at least foiy hours to wait. I threw away the stump 
sf the cigarette, ended up and quickly went off to sleep. 

I awoke cficactly four hours later and knew that my sleep 
hacfcdoike me good. I went back to the staircase with what I 
felt to be the tranquillity of an employee going to his office: 
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I was calm, no feeling of nervousness, cool, cl^r-hcaded. 
I went very slowly down to Flat no. 3, and there tried my 
key. I had not been mistaken: it fitted almost perfectly;, 
all I had to do was to give it a slight touch with the file knd 
then it turned, and the door opened, sweet as honey/ 

The flat was a very modest one, as I saw from the first 
glance — pne of those flats of four rooms and a kitchen, un- 
pretentiously furnished, which have no interest for a thief. 
And yet he had been an important person: the newspaper 
sajd that quite clearly. From the front door, I went along 
a passage! there was a door open, through which came a 
glimmer of light that did not seem to come from a lamp. 
It was the moonlight, I discovered, falling obliquely into the 
room through a window opening on to the garden. Except 
near the window, the room was in darkness ; so I took out an 
electric torch and started to explore it. The first thing I saw 
was shelf after shelf of books, then a massive carved table 
with lion's claw feet, and then — the flowers. There were 
quantities lof them, of every kind, particularly roses, carna- 
tions and gladioli. Then, all of a sudden, ajnongst the 
flc*Vers, I caught sight of the dead man’s face. His beard, 
moustache and hair were white and smooth as silk; his face 
was plump and pink; his eyelids, almost transparent, were 
lowered; he was a man of about seventy, stout, imposing? 
prosperous, aristocratic. A corpse worthy of respect, a dis- 
tinguished-looking corpse. Slowly I moved the torch and 
saw that he was dressed in a black frock-coat, with a red- 
and-yello^ ribbon across his white shirt-front and a white 
tie carefully tied beneath his pointed, silvery beard. Then 
the light fell on his hands as they lay crossed on his chest, 
pink and clean and slightly freckled, with well-carcd-for nails. 
The ring was at once visible, the green pf the emerald catch- 
ing the light, on the short, ^rather swollen finger. I took the 
torch in my left hand, leant forward and, taking hold of the 
ring between two fingers, began twisting and puling Jt it. 
It did not come, so I gave a more vigorous tug — and there 
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it was in* my hand. It seemed to me, hoWeVer, that the 
force of the tug had in some way disarranged the corpse, so 
% I raised the lamp and indeed the dead man now had his mouth 
op*n c and you could clearly sec, underneath his walrus mous- 
tache, a number of gold teeth. At that same moment a low 
whistle made me jump. I turned instandy and there, in the 
window, in fact on the window-sill — a comic sigljt — I saw 
the face of Silvano. Paler than the corpse itself, h& was 
staring straight at me. In a low voice he said: “Ah, so you’ve 
come.” r 

It all happened in an instant; and in that instant T had made 
up my mind to lie to him. I answered, quite calmly: “Yes, 
I’ve come . . . but die ring isn’t there.” He made an ugly 
grimace and whispered, in a strangled voice: “That’s impos- 
sible.” “Come and look for yourself,” I replied. With 
some difficulty he pulled himself up by his hands till he was 
sitting on the window-sill; then he turned and let himself 
down on to his feet, inside the room. Without a word I 
threw the ray % of the torch on to the dead man’s bare hands. 
He said at pnee, trembling all over: “You’ve taken the ring 
... I caik see the hands have been moved.” “Don’t bt a 
fool.” “Sfes* you’ve got it . . . you thief!” •“Be careful 
what you aay.” To this he made no answer but rushed at 
•me, trying to catch hold of me by the trouser pocket — which 
was where, in fact, I had the ring. I took a step back in the 
darkness, saying# “Look out, we shall *be discovered.” But 
evidendy he had quite lost his head, for he threw himself at 
me a second time. Now I had noticed, when I capic in, that 
there was a door behind the table, which I imagined led 
through into the entrance-hall. I therefore circled round the 
table, while he, groping, advanced towards me with his hands 
out; then I quickly gpened this door and went in. Not so 
quickly, however, b|it that he wa? able to see, by the light of 
my torch, thJt it was merely the door of a cupboard, with no 
othor Yi*y out. I heard the key turn in the lock as I twisted 
round amongst a number of hats and coats hanging on hetoks, 
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and then I hdfcri him say in a loud voice: “Give me that ring; 
otherwise I’ll leave you inside there.” I was beside myself 
with rage now — on account, also, of the heat and stuffiness 
inside that cubby-hole — and I answered that I would not' 
give him the ring. He went away, then, from the door, and 
I heard him turn on a light and move about the room. I 
thought he must be looking for some other object, to make 
up f<jr hft loss of the ring, and I was not mistaken. All of a 
sudden there was a shrill scream and a cry: “He’s biting me!” 
Then there was the sound of footsteps, of voices in the garden, 
voices inside the house, doors being banged, people calling. 
Finally the cupboard door was thrown open; the room was 
all lit up; •people were holding Silvano by the arms, and 
there, in front of me, stood the expected policemen. 

Afterwards, I was able to reconstruct what had happened. 
The foolish and unfortunate Silvano, wishing at all costs to 
retrieve his loss, had put his fingers into die dead man’s mouth 
with the idc.x of pulling out his gold teeth. Just as if they 
could be d1uc 45R5 like flowers, without the need of proper 
dentist’s forceps! The jerk had caused the fnouth of the 
cctfpsc to close, and Silvano had screamed in terror. All 
this, however, 1 thought of later, at the police station. At the 
moment all I did was to look at Silvano and shajee my head 
in concentrated rage. With a nose like his there was nothing, 
to be done; the fault was entirely on my side, for not having 
realized that before. 




